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We have placed before our readers the titles of these several 
works, not with the design of reviewing and discussing their 
particular contents, but rather as aflording the occasion for pre- 
senting some thoughts upon the general subject thus indicated. 

The attention of the religious community has been very gen- 
erally drawn of late to the long agitated, much disputed, much 
ealumniated doctrine of the Trinity. Recent discussions have 
given new interest and importance to the subject ;—a subject 
which can never be without interest indeed to the reflecting 
mind, but upon which, at the present moment, the most diverse 
and conflicting opinions are found to prevail, among those who 
are at once the sincere friends, and the earnest champions, of 
truth. By some the divine tri-personality, by others the divine 
unity is regarded as the element of chief importance, and is ear- 
nestly contended for, as in danger of being overlooked. The 
minds of men are enquiring more earnestly now, than at any time, 
perhaps, for the last afty years, for some definite, true and solid 
ground of belief touching these matters. A patient and careful 
re-examination of the whole subject, seems to be demanded. 
We hope that the present article will contribute in some degree 
to this result, at least by inducing the reader to enter for himself 
upon such re-examination. 
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The-Scriptures, in the plainest terms, assert the unity of God, 
and as plainly do they ascribe divinity to Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Spirit. Nowhere however do they put these things togeth- 
er, by way of explanation ; nor do they offer any solution of the 
apparent discrepancy. 

The moment we undertake to do this for ourselves, we find 
ourselves in difficulty—a difficulty which seems insurmountable, 
and of which we become only the more thoroughly and painfully 
conscious by all our efforts to overcome it. 

For any such investigation, the Scriptures afford us no other 
aid, than simply to furnish the correct data which must lie at the 
basis of all our reasoning. This, however important and even 
indispensable in itself, does not remove the labor or the difficulty 
of the undertaking. 

Such being the state of the case, the subject one involved in 
difficulty, and the Scriptures furnishing no direct information or 
assistance with regard to it, shall we pass the matter by, as some- 
thing quite inexplicable, and beyond our reach, which it is of no 
use for us to investigate, and which it is even presumptuous for 
us to attempt? Shall we regard the sileice of Scripture as an 
indication that God does not design to unfold this mystery of his 
being to us creatures of yesterday who know nothing? 

So some may possibly conclude. And yet it would seem as if 
every man who reads the Bible, and meditates on what he reads, 
must sometimes put these two things together in bis mind,—the 
unity of God, the divinity of Jesus Christ, and of the Spirit,—and 
compare them, and ask himself how these truths consist with 
each other, and seek in his thoughts some solution of the problem, 
some explanation of the apparent discrepancy. Every reflecting 
man will do this. Some method of meeting this difficulty, some 
theory respecting the matter, he will be likely to have ; and if it is 
not a right, then it will surely be a wrong theory. For centuries 
this subject has been the fruitful source of error, discussion, conten- 
tion, heresy, sect, in the Christian world. This only shows, not 
the folly and fruitlessness of thinking on these things at all, but 
the importance of thinking clearly and rightly on them. 

The proper inquiry would seem to be, What view of this mat- 
ter ison the whole most ix accordance with the teaching of Serip- 
ture? In the absence of any direct positive testimouy on the 
point, what may be fairly and legitimately inferred from what the 
Bible does affirm respecting the divine being ? 

The subject is one which should, however, be approached with 
awe. It is no theme for proud and vain philosophizing, or selt- 
confident speculation. He who approaches it should come hum- 
bly, and put off the shoe from his foot, for he is to tread on sacred 
ground ; reverently let him come, as Moses drew near the bush 
that burned, as the Elders of Israel approached the mount that 
quaked, and beheld from afar the God of their fathers. 
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The theme before us does not properly involve the diseussion 
of the divine unity, nor the true and proper divinity of the Son 
and Spirit; but assuming these doctrines to be clearly taught in 
the Scriptures, and the proof of them already before the mind, 
the specific inquiry then arises, How do these two things consist 
with each other? It is just at this point that we meet the doc- 
trine of the trinity, properly speaking. Just here all our inqui- 
ries and all our difficulties begin. 

There are two summary methods of disposing of the whole sub- 
ject—methods not as satisfactory however as they are summary. 
One is, to deny that there is any room for inquiry or reasoning 
in the case; to resolve the whole subject into mystery and there 
leave it, thus shutting out all investigation. Mystery doubtless 
there ts, pertaining to the subject of the divine existence ; some 
things respecting it not known, and not to be known by us. Pos- 
sibly however the mystery may arise in part from our own want 
of clear perception and definite statement. The fault may be in 
great measure ourown. Mystery is one thing, and mystification 
is another. We do well to see to it that there is not, in our mode 
of treating the subject, something of the latter element along with 
the former. Mystery is one thing, and contradiction in terms is 
another. How are we to show that we are not justly chargeable 
with the latter? If we have too much reverence for the Scrip- 
tures to admit for a moment that they contain contradictions, 
there may be minds less reverent, and it becomes us so to state 
our belief, and so to interpret our Bibles, that these less reverent 
minds shall not find in our statements what they can fairly 
construe into, and what to them shall really seem to imply and 
amount to, absolute contradictions. It is not sufficient to make 
statements of which we do not ourselves see the consistency, and 
then dismiss the whole matter with the remark that the subject 
is one involved in mystery. 

The other method is to deny the premises, in order to clear the 
difficulty ; to cut what we can not untie. Equally unsatisfactory 
and unphilosophical is this method. The Scriptures teach the 
divinity of the Son and of the Spirit, as clearly as they teach the 
unity of God. ‘They attach as much importance to the one doc- 
trine as to the other. It would never have occurred, probably, 
to any one receiving the Scriptures, to doubt or call in question 
the former truth, were it not for the apparent difficulty of recon- 
ciling that with the latter. No candid mind will be satisfied 
however with any such method of meeting the difficulty, as that 
now under consideration. For the question at once arises, What 
right have we to sacrifice either of these doctrines to the other, 
iuasmuch as they rest each upon the same authority, and seem to 
be supported each by the same kind and degree of evidence? 
And, if either is to be sacrificed to the other, which shall it be ? 
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What reason is there for preferring one to the other? What right 
have we to say this shall stand and not that? One has no more 
right to start with the doctrine of the divine unity, and say “ God 
is one, therefore Jesus Christ can not be God,” than another has 
to take as his starting point the true and proper divinity of Christ, 
and say, “therefore God is not one, and those passages which 
seem to teach this are to be taken in a modified sense.” Indeed, 
if one were driven to take either of these positions, the latter 
certainly would be preferable; for the passages which teach the 
unity of God are neither so many in number, nor so plain, direct, 
and positive, in their language, as those which teach the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. 

Rejecting then at once sueh outside and summary methods of 
dealing with the subject, no sooner do we set ourselves fairly and 
earnestly to meet the case, than we perceive that there are these 
three distinct and essential elements to be kept in view, compared 
and harmonized ;—the pivine unity ;—the inpivipuatity of the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit:—the piveniry of each. That 
only can be the true method of stating and explaining the doc- 
trine of the divine existence, which shai! place these three ele- 
ments in harmony with each other, in their just and due propor- 
tions, permitting no one of them to be lost sight of, no one of 
them to stand in real or even apparent contradiction to either of 
the others. 

It is perfectly obvious from this outline or aualysis of the sub- 
ject, that nothing would be easier than so to state the doctrine of 
the divine existence, as to involve real and irreconcilable contra- 
diction; nay, that without great care and precision in the use of 
terms it will inevitably be so stated. If you make the unity of 
the Supreme Being to be absolute, strict, numerical unity, and at 
the same time admit the distinet individuality, (in the striet and 
proper sense of the word,) of the Son and the Spirit, then you 
can not consistently afiirm that the Son and the Spirit are truly 
and properly divine, but only in some secondary and modified 
sense ; and to assert their divinity in the strict and absolute sense, 
is, in such a case, absolute self-contradiction. It is to affirm and 
to deny with the same breath. If, on the other hand, you start 
with the absolute and true divinity of Christ and of the Spirit, 
and also maintain their distinct, separate individuality, in the 
ordinary sense of that term, you can no longer consistently main- 
tain the strict numerical unity of the Godhead, but only a specific 
unity, or homogeneousness of the three divine persons. 

For want of eare on this point, and of a well defined perception 
of the relations of these three elements to each other, much con- 
fusion has arisen ; and to this source also many of the objections 
may be traced, which, not without reason it must be confessed, 
have at various times been urged against the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, thus stated. 
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It is further evident that, in order to a clear, consistent state- 
ment of the doctrine, some one of these three elementary ideas 
must be somewhat modified so as to coincide with the others. 
Every one who undertakes to explain and elucidate this subject 
feels the necessity of this, and virtually, whether consciously or 
not, proceeds on this principle. It is worthy of note, that the 
various theories and opinions which at any time, in the lapse of 
centuries, since the matter came under discussion in the Christian 
church, have been proposed with reference to this doctrine, have 
all been so many efforts to solve the problem in this way, viz., 
by modifying some one of these three distinctive and essential 
elements. This is in fact the only way in which it was possible 
to proceed. All such theories and proposed methods, however 
many and various, may therefore be reduced essentially to three ; 
and it will aid us in our present investigation, to be able thus to 
grasp by a few threads, as it were, the whole history of the doc- 
urine. Let us then for a moment pursue this analysis. 

If we suppose the first and second of these essential elements 
to be retained in their strict and full sense, and the third to be 
modified soas to meet them, we obtain the following statement. 
God is one—absolutely, numerically ove. The Son and the Spirit 
are individually and properly distinct from the Father, as any 
conscious intelligent existence is distinct from any other. The 
Father alone, therefore, is strictly, and in the highest sense divine ; 
the Son and Spirit are divine only in a limited and modified sense. 
This, in its essential features, is the Arian theory, though much 
older than Arius. It was the theory of Origen and the Platonic 
fathers of the second and third century. Lf on the contrary we 
maintain in their integrity the second and third of these elements, 
and modify the first, we obtain directly the opposite view, viz., 
the Son and the Spirit are really and absolutely divine, as truly 
so, and in the same sense, as the Father. ‘They possess likewise’ 
distinct individuality : each thinks, feels, wills, acts, for himself, 
The Father, Son and Spirit are one therefore, not in the absolute 
and strict sense, but only specifically, as Paul and John are one— 
i. e., in sentiment, feeling, principle, &c.—or else one by reason 
of partaking one and the same nature. This may be called 
the tritheistic theory. The early Christian fathers seem gener- 
ally to have taken essentially this view. For two or three cen- 
turies it was the prevailing orthodox view. It entered largely 
into the discussions of the Nicene council. Many modern trini- 
tarians would also fall into this class were their views definitely 
stated and closely analyzed. 

If now we retain in their strict sense and form the first and the 
third of these elements, aud so shape the second as to coincide, 
we obtain the following statement of the doctrine. God is strictly, 
absolutely one. ‘The Son and Spirit are really and absolutely 
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divine. But they are not individually distinct from the Father, 
as separate existences. heir individuality is not that of three 
men, or three angels, or three distinct intelligent beings of any 
sort; but they constitute in fact one being, and possess individu- 
ality only in a limited and modified sense. 

We have now the theory which in its essential features, though 
with various modifications, has been generally held, in modern 
times, by orthodox trinitarians ; substantially the theory of Calvin 
and his disciples. }ts distinctive characteristic is a modification 
of the element of individuality. While it maintains the full and ab- 
solute divinity of the Son and of the Spirit, it holds also the strict, 
absolute unity of God ;—that he is one in essence or being—nu- 
merically, and not merely specifically one. It admits at the same 
time a distinction to exist in the nature of the Godhead, which 
distinction,—for want of a better name, and in the absence of 
any word that, in the poverty of human language and human 
conception, can exactly describe or define what man does but im- 
perfectly comprehend,—it terms hypostasis, or person ; a distine- 
tion not clearly understood by us, but the existence of which is 
plainly revealed; a distinction existing from eternity, but devel- 
oped in time, and in the scheme of redemption, by the incarna- 
tion and mission of the Logos, and by the office of the Holy 
Spirit in renewing and sanctifying the hearts of men. 

Such is substantially the modern Trinitarian theory. While it 
admits a certain distinction eternally existing in the nature of the 
Godhead, to which it applies the term hypostasis or subsistence 
or person, it does not for a moment attach to this distinction the 
idea of so many separate individual existences. Not in any such 
sense does it employ the word person—Calvin himself 1s careful 
distinctly to disavow any such idea.* The three hypostases, sub- 
sistences or persons are not three distinct spiritual existences, 
three minds, acting, devising, willing, each for itself; they denote 
simply such a distinction as can belong to a being strictly and 
numerically one. Just what that distinction is, just what relation 


* The following passages sufficiently indicate what were the views of Calvin 
as to this point. 

“ But they deceive themselves in dreaming of three separate individuals, 
each of them possessing a part of the divine essence. * * * They even fool- 
ishly suppose that our opinion implies a quaternity; whereas they are guilty 
of falsehood and calumny in ascribing to us a judgment of their own; as 
though we pretended that the three persons are so many streains proceeding 
from one essence; when it is evident from our writings that we separate not 
the persons from the essence, but though they subsist in it, make a distinction 
between them. If the persons were separated from the essence, there would 
perhaps be some probability in their argument; but then there would be a 
trinity of Gods, not a trinity of persons contained in one God.” 

« Therefore let such as love sobriety, and will be contented with the measure 
of faith, briefly attend to what is useful to be known; which is that when we 
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these hypostases hold to each other and to that divine nature in 
which they subsist, it is neither for this theory, nor any other, 
to define ; neither Calvin has attempted this nor any other man 
in his right mind. 

The characteristic feature, as we have observed, of this theory 
as distinguished from others, is a limitation of the element of in- 
dividuality. We have but to carry out this principle however to 
its extreme, and we strike another of those ancient and diverging 
paths along which the human mind has wandered in its anxious 
but erring search for truth. Press this limitation so far as virtually 
to deny the existence of any personal distinction in the deity prior 
to the manifestations made of himself in time and to man, and 
we stand at once on the old Monarchian or more strictly speak- 
ing the Patri-Passian ground. Praxeas, Noétius and Sabellius 
went that way. While they held the supreme divinity of Christ, 
they denied his distinct personal subsistence as the Logos, prior 
to the incarnation. The Deity, ever one and the same in all the 
manifestations of himself to man, now assumes the character and 
office of Father, now of Son, and now of Holy Spirit. These 
are not distinctions eternally existing in the nature of the deity, but 
simply modal developments, the forms under which he passes be- 
fore men; like the successive transformations of Vishnu in the In- 
dian mythology. Sabellius speaks of mle ‘vadoraors, by which he 
means person or subject, and rele xgéourre, meaning by the latter 
term forms, manifestations, or works. ‘The divinity or Movés em- 
bodying itself in the Logos or Son, is not distinet from, but iden- 
tical with, the Moré; embodying itself under the form of the Spirit. 
The whole deity goes into each: and back of these impersona- 
tions, and prior to them, there is in the divine nature itself no 
distinction of persons. 

Diverse as this scheme is from the proper trmitarian theory, it 
has nevertheless in common with it, these two things; it starts 
from the same point, and proceeds in the same direction. In 
common with the other, it seeks to solve the problem of the Trin- 
ity by a limitation not of the unity, nor yet of the divinity, but 
of the individuality of the three. It falls therefore into the 
same general classification of doctrines. 





profess to believe in one God, the word God denotes a single and simple essence, 
in which we comprehend three persons, or hypostases.” 

“ Wherefore let us not imagine such a trinity of persons as includes an idea 
of separation or does not orga J recall us to the unity. The names of 
Father, Son and Spirit certainly imply a real distinction; let no one suppose 
them to be mere epithets by which God is variously designated from his works : 
but it is a distinction, not a division.” 

How much importance Calvin attached to the use and retention of the word 
“ person” in connection with this doctrine, is evident from the following traly 
noble sentiment. “Utinam sepulta essent nomina, constaret modo hec inter 
omnes fides, PATREM ET FILIUM ET SPIRITUM SANCTUM ESSE UNUM DEUM !” 
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We find then as the result of this analysis, that the various 
methods of stating the doctrine of the Trinity and of reasoning 
upon it, reduce themselves essentially to these three ;—a modified 
unity, a modified divinity, a modified individuality. 

We are now prepared to proceed with some advantage in the 
investigation. The question is, which of these is the right 
method? Which best elucidates the subject?) Which best ac- 
cords with the general spirit and teaching of the sacred oracles? 
The field of inquiry contracts itself within these narrow limits. 
Two simple questions, in fact, cover the whole ground. 

[. Is that divinity which the Scriptures ascribe to the Son and 
the Spirit in any sense limited, or is it absolute and supreme like 
that of the Father? 

II. Do they represent the Son and Spirit as possessing individu- 
ality in the sense of distinct spiritual existence, separate from that 
of the Father, or only in some limited and secondary sense, such 
as may consist with strict numerical unity of being in the God- 
head ? 

‘These questions fairly answered, we can no longer be in doubt 
as to the proper method of viewing and stating the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

It will be sufficient for our present purpose to conduct these 
inquiries with reference simply to the Son, without extending 
them farther, inasmuch as the Scriptures are more full and ex- 
plicit on this point, and inasmuch also as the bearing of such an 
examination on the subject before us, will be equally decisive in 
the one case as in the other. If the Scriptures teach the supreme 
and absolute divinity of Christ, then the first of the three methods 
or theories can not be correct. If they teach the distinct separate 
individuality of the Son, then the last method can not be the 
right one. 

[t is evident moreover that these inquiries should be made with 
reference not to Jesus Christ in his mediatorial character and 
earthly condition, the God-man, but rather to the Logos, existing 
with the Father before the world was, in his original and proper 
nature and condition; since, by the assumption of the mediato- 
rial office, and by his incarnation in order to that, there accrued 
necessarily to the Son both an individuality and a dependence, 
altogether human, and not at all pertaining to his own proper na- 
ture, and which therefore ought not to be introduced as elements 
into any inquiry respecting the mode of the divine existence,—a 
subject which lies infinitely beyond and above these adventitious 
circumstances. Our inquiries relate not to the divine man of 
Nazareth, the man Christ Jesus, but to that divine nature which 
became incarnate in the person of Christ, and which in its pre- 
éxistent state stistained certain relations to the Father,—was, or 
was not, individually distinct from him,—was, or was not, abso- 
lutely equal with him in all the attributes of deity. 


. 
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I. Is that divinity which the Scriptures ascribe to the Son as 
preéxistent, in any sense limited, or is it absolute and equal to 
that of the Father. 

A thorough exposition of the various passages which bear upon 
this question is of course beyond the limits of a single article. 
A brief survey is all that can be attempted. For the sake of con- 
venience we shall arrange the various passages into classes as we 
proceed. 

1. Passages which apply to Christ the unqualified appellation 
Geoz, OF 6 Heos, 

These are not decisive in the present inquiry: for although 
they imply divine honor, in some sense, yet as it is possible the 
term may be employed in a secondary or figurative sense, they 
can not be appealed to as necessarily denoting full and supreme 
divinity. 

2. Passages which ascribe to Christ the work of creation. 

1 Cor. 8: 6-—*“ by whom are all things ;”—* di ‘ov.""—Heb. 1: 3, 
“by whom he made the worlds.”—Col. 1: 16, 17, “all things 
were created by him and for him: d:¢ ’adrot xai iz adr ;—* and 
by him, «» «edré—all things consist.” ‘This passage is somewhat 
stronger than the others. Yet not any of them seem decisive as 
to the question whether full and supreme divinity, like that of 
the Father, belongs to the Son; for it is certainly not impossible 
to conceive of the power to create, and to govern, being confer- 
red and exercised instrumentally,—an idea which the form of 
expression, genitive with preposition dia, seems to indicate. 

3. Passages which speak of divine power and honor being 
conferred on the Son by the Father. 

Such are Heb. 1: 2, “whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things ;’—and in the following verses, “sat down ou the right 
hand of the majesty on high,’—i. e., in the place of honor and 
power next the highest—“ being made so much better than the 
angels,” &c. Also, Eph. L: 20, “and set him at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places, far above all principality and power 
and might and dominion,” &c., “and hath put all things under 
his feet,” &c. Also, 1 Pet. 3: 22, “ Who is gone into heaven, 
and is on the right hand of God, angels and authorities and pow- 
ers being made subject unto him.” 

These passages, and those of like import, while they ascribe 
to the Son an eminence and honor peculiarly divine, do neverthe- 
less plainly convey the idea of subordination in some sense to a 
higher power. His seat is next that of the majesty on high— 
the honor and dominion are conferred upon him ; he is appointed 
to them. ‘These passages would be decisive of the question be- 
fore us, were it not that they all manifestly refer to Christ in his 
mediatorial character, the risen, ascended, exalted Redeemer, and 
not to the preéxistent One, the Logos, such as he was before his 

Vou. VIII. 2 
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incarnation and voluntary humiliation. They can not, therefore, 
according to the principle just laid down, be admitted as bearing 
upon the question before us. The inquiry is not whether the 
man Christ Jesus, the Savior upon earth, or the Savior risen and 
ascended, is in any sense subordinate to the Father: that is con- 
ceded by all; but whether this subordination pertains to his 
original nature and proper cendition, or is only assumed along 
with the vesture of humanity, and the mediatorial office. This 
is a question which the passages now under consideration do not 
meet, and were never designed to meet. ‘They belong to the 
same class with those which speak of the Father as sending the 
Son, of the Son as being sent, and as doing the will of him who 
sent him, of the Father as being greater than the Son, &c. &c., 
all which relate to the Messiah as such, and have uo bearing, 
therefore, on the present question. 

4. More to the purpose, thongh not perhaps altogether conclu- 
sive, is a class of passages in which the Son is directly compared 
with the Father. 

In Col. 1: 15, he is termed ‘the image of the invisible God.” 
This is a strong expression, but not decisive, for a child may be 
said to be the very image of its father, and yet not in all respects 
his equal. Indeed, the very comparison suggests some sort of in- 
equality, for we compare the less with the greater; we liken him 
whom we would honor to one whose reputation and dignity are 
still greater. In the present instance, it is not quite clear that the 
reference is not to Christ as mediator, God manifest or revealed, 
in distinction from the “invisible God,” or God concealed. The 
same remark applies to Col. 1: 19, “It pleased the Father that 
in him should all fullness dwell ;” and also to Col. 2: 9, “In 
him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” These 
are strong expressions. ‘They mean that whatever pertains to 
the Godhead pertains also to Christ. When we compare them 
however, with Eph. 1: 23, in which the same expression is ap- 
plied to the Church,—“ which is his body, the fullness of him 
who filleth all in all” —we hesitate to ascribe to them the sense 
of absolute and supreme divinity. For if the language necessa- 
rily implies that idea in the one case, why not in the other? If 
the fullness of the Godhead dwelling bodily in Christ constitutes 
him strictly and in the highest sense a divine being, then why 
does not the fullness of him who filleth all in all, pertaining as it 
does to the church, constitute that equally and in the same sense 
divine ? 

Other passages there are, however, in which the comparison of 
the Son with the Father seems to be made with special reference 
to the Logos as preéxistent; which are therefore more decisive 
in their bearing upon the present discussion, e. g., Phil. 2: 6, 
where we meet with the following expressions, ‘ who being in 
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the form of God,” woggy Geos, and “equal with God,” loa Ged. 
If with the earlier commentators, and the fathers, we regard 
uogp, aS Synonymous in this connection, with gio and oveia, the 
nature and essence of the Deity, the passage becomes conclusive 
as to the subject of our present inquiry. ‘That the word is thus 
used by Greek authors, there can be no doubt. Whether it is so 
used in the present instance, or whether it refers to the condition 
rather than to the nature of Deity, admits however, of question. 
As to the latter clause of the verse, whether with most expositors 
ancient and modern, we take it to mean, “did not think it any 
assumption or robbing God of his glory, to place himself ona 
footing and equality with the Father,” a sense which both the 
context and the genius of the language seem to require; or 
whether, with some critics of note, we interpret the sentence thus, 
“did not regard equality with the Father as a great prize, a 
thing to be eagerly coveted ;”’ im either case, this, at least, seems 
to be implied, that the Son might justly, and without claiming 
any thing more than his own due, have assumed or retained 
equality with the Father. And if it be contended that this 
equality was one not of nature but of condition, an equality of 
glory and honor, still the question arises, why and whence this 
equality of condition, if there were not also lying back of that, 
and as the ground of it, an equality of nature? Whence the 
propriety, of one who was really inferior to God, showing in this 
way the divine honor and glory, and being in this respect equal 
to Jehovah? On the whole, and whatever interpretation be fairly 
put upon the words, the passage must be regarded as of very 
great weight in the present investigation, if not indeed conclusive. 

Closely related to this, is Heb. 1: 3, “ brightness of his glory 
and express image of his person” —vyuguxrig riz iacréoew;—to 
which essentially the same remarks will apply which have been 
made with respect to the preceding passage. When we remem- 
ber that é2eorcu!., in this connection, denotes not person—a seuse 
altogether foreign to the word until the controversy of the fourth 
century—but subsiance, being, the relation thus expressed be- 
comes a very intimate one,—the Son is the stamp, the very 
impress, (zuy«xriy) of the Father’s essence, representing it, as the 
impression represents the seal. Equality of nature and attributes 
would seem to be implied by such expressions, and if with the an- 
cient and many modern expositors, we regard the passage as re- 
lating to the preéxistent Logos, it is certainly of no little weight, 
as respects the present inquiry; and yet, on the whole, it may 
be regarded as questionable, to say the least, whether it has such 
reference. 

The class of passages now cited is certainly inconsistent with 
the Socinian theory, but not necessarily so with the view of the 
Nicene Council, that Christ is God of God, light of light, deriving 
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his existence eternally from the Father. Nor is it totally incon- 
sistent even with the Arian idea, that he is not merely of de- 
rived but of created existence. It is certainly possible to sup- 
pose that the Father might impart existence to one who should 
be constituted the very brightness of his glory and the express 
image of his person. Indeed these are the very passages to which 
the Nicene fathers constantly appeal in support of their view. 

Setting aside then, those passages which fall under the divis- 
ions already named, as somewhat doubtful in their application to 
the present inquiry, or at least not altogether decisive of the 
question before us, there still remain two classes of Scripture 
texts, to which these doubts do not pertain. 

These are—!. Those which apply to Christ the term God, in 
connection with some qualifying phrase which fixes and defines 
the meaning of the term, ascribing to him either creative power, 
or supreme dominion, or some other attribute or act of divinity. 
In such cases it is not the term, the name of Deity, alone, which 
has weight, nor yet the epithet taken by itself, but the name 
taken in connection with that epithet or qualifying adjunct. 

Such a passage is John 1: 1,3, where the assertion ts not sim- 
ply made that the Logos was God, but the writer goes on to de- 
fine his meaning, assuring us that he intends by that expression 
none other than the Creator. ‘The God who made all things, is 
the God of whom he speaks. This can hardly be regarded in 
any other light than as a clear and full expression of divinity in 
the highest sense. 

Such also is Rom. 9: 5,—“4 pv al aévrow Oe6:,’—“ the God 
over all, blessed forever,” &c. ‘The criticism which would refer 
these words to some other than the immediate antecedent, 6 Xgcord., 
is so manifestly unfair, and at variance with the established laws 
of construction, the usus loquendi of the Greek language, as 
hardly to need comment. 

Here also may be classed 1 John 5: 20, ‘ This is the true God 
and eternal life ;” where, as before, the immediate antecedent is 
Xgords, to which the connecting pronoun—dvre;—*“ the same,” 
very clearly and pointedly refers, ‘‘ The same is the true God,” &c. 

Of like import is Titus 2: 13. “The appearing of the great 
God and our Savior Jesus Christ.” The appearing here meant is 
manifestly that of the final judge of all men, an appearing par- 
ticularly described in Rev. 1: 7, “ Behold he cometh with clouds; 
and every eye shall see him, and they also which pierced him,” 
&e. ‘The function of judge is one which is uniformly in the 
New Testament ascribed to Jesus Christ, and to him alone. There 
ean be no doubt that “the great God” and “ our Savior,” denote 
then in this passage one and the same being; just as in Rev. 1: 
6, Christ is said to make his followers “ kings and priests unto 
God and his Father”—a use of xa: too common in New Testa- 
ment Greek to require comment. 
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We purposely omit in this connection the passage in Heb. 3: 4, 
“He that built all things is God,” because while it manifestly 
refers to Christ, and implies that he, as God, is the founder of all 
things, still as regards its connection with the context and the 
Apostle’s design in the words, it is usually and perhaps justly re- 
garded as somewhat obscure. 

2. We come now to those passages which apply to the Son 
words directly cited, or expressions plainly borrowed, from the 
Old ‘Testament, which in their original connection manifestly re- 
fer to, and were spoken of the Supreme God. 

Thus Johu 12: 41, applies to Christ, the vision of God’s glory 
which Isaiah saw in the temple. ‘“ ‘These things spake Esaias,” 
&c. No one can read the passage as it stands in the original con- 
nection, Isaiah 6, and question whether it was the glory of the 
supreme and ever blessed God, that the prophet beheld. 

Heb. 1: 10, applies directly to Christ what in Ps. 102: 24-27, 
is spoken of the supreme God, “Of old hast thou laid the found- 
ations, &c. They shall perish but thou shalt endure,” &e. The 
words immediately preceding show still more plainly to whom 
the psalmist had reference. “TI said, O my God, take me not 
away in the midst of my days; thy years are throughout all gen- 
erations.” ‘The supreme disposer of life and death and all hu- 
man events, the eternal and unchangeable One, creator of all 
things, is the being addressed in this prayer or song. Yet Paul 
assures us the language has reference to the Son. 

Still more striking is the application to Christ in Rom. 14: 11, 
of a sublime passage—Isaiah 45: 23—in which Jehovah declares 
that he alone is the proper object of divine worship. In the con- 
text, he enters into controversy with the idols of the heathen, 
and in the most earnest and emphatic manner asserts his own 
undivided claim to dominion and honor, his alone Divinity—*“I 
am God, and there is none else. I have sworn by myself, &c., 
that unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear.” 
This passage, so lofty and fearful in its import, Paul interprets as 
referring to the hour of final judgment, and quotes it in proof of 
the assertion that we are all to stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ. His inference is, “So then every one of us shall give 
account of himself to God.” It is impossible to read the passage 
as it stands in Isaiah, and not feel that it is the supreme and eter- 
nal God who is making use of this language respecting himself ; 
and equally impossible to read it as quoted by Paul, and resist the 
impression, that, in applying the language to Christ as final judge, 
the Apostle felt that he was not departing from the spirit and in- 
tention of the original. 

In Rev. L: 17, Christ styles himself “the first, and the last,” 
an expression which, if it be not borrowed from, is strongly sug- 
gestive of, Isaiah, 44: 6,—“ Iam the first and the last, and beside 
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me there isno God.” ‘The expression, as it stands in the proph- 
ecy, is designed to convey a very strong assertion of absolute and 
supreme divinity, and the simple application of the éxpression to 
Christ as an epithet of honor and dignity, whether it be inten- 
tionally borrowed, or not, from the language of Jehovah, in Isaiah, 
is of itself decisive of the question before us. 

The same is true of a kindred expression, “ Lord of lords,” fre- 
qeently applied to Jehovah in the Old Testament, as e. g., Deut. 10: 
17, and in the New Testament not unfrequently used with refer- 
euce to Christ, ase. g , Rev. 17: 14, and 19: 16, and L Tim. 6: 15. 

The spirit and purport of these passages and expressions, as 
they stand in the Old ‘Testament scriptures, is such as greatly to 
strengthen the argument derived from the use which is made of 
them in the New. ‘They protest against, and utterly forbid, the 
paying divine honor to any but the true God. As regards several 
of them, particularly Isaiah 45: 23, and 44: 6, this is their special 
design and import; a design which could in no way be more di- 
rectly and palpably violated, than by the application of these 
words to Christ, if he be not truly, and in the highest sense, God. 
They are the very last passages in all the Old ‘Testament scrip- 
tures to admit of such au application. 

In fine,—not to pursue further the examination of this part of 
the subject—when one meets in the New Testament such terms 
as the following, used in speaking of the Son,—The God who 
made all things, The God over all, blessed forever, The great 
God our Savior, The true God, The Lord of glory, The Lord 
of lords and King of kings, The first and the last, The God 
whose glory Isaiah saw in vision when it filled and shook the 
temple, ‘The God betore whom we must all stand in judgment, 
and to whom every knee shall bow, aud every tongue confess— 
what shall he infer but that Christ is, as regards his proper and 
higher nature, very God? What expressions can convey to the 
human mind more fully than these the idea of absolute divinity ¢ 

As regards the testimony of the Scriptures then respecting the 
question now under consideration, we are led to the conclusion, 
which seems inevitable. that they do not teach the divinity of the 
Son in any modified, or secondary, but in the absolute, unquali- 
fied, and strict sense ; and that therefore the theory which is based 
upon a virtual limitation of that divinity can not be the true and 
correct one. 

We come now to the second of the two questions into which 
the subject divides itself, and on this point our examination must 
necessarily be brief. 

Il. Do the Scriptures represent the Son as possessing individ- 
ality, in the sense of distinct spiritual existence, separate from 
that of the Father ; or only in some modified and secondary sense, 
such as may consist with strict, numerical unity of essence or be- 
ing im the Godhead ? 
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And here, as before, it must be borne in mind as we proceed, 
that the inquiry relates to the preéxistent Christ, the Legos, 
and not to the Messiah, the divine and human nature united in 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth, inasmuch as the latter possessed 
an individuality peculiar to himself, which does not necessarily 
pertain to the divine nature of the Son in its original and proper 
state, and which is therefore altogether foreign to any inquiry re- 
specting the mode of the divine existence, in itself considered® 

Keeping in mind this distinction, and proceeding upon it, we 
shall find the passages to be very few which have any proper 
bearing upon the question before us. ‘The following are the chief, 
if not, in fact, the only ones which can be considered as in point. 

John, 1: Land 2. “'The word was with God.” “ The same 
was 10 the beginning with God.”—Heb. 1: 2. “By whom he 
made the worlds.” —Phil. 2: 5. “ Who being in the form of Ged, 
&e.”—John 17: 5. “The glory that I had with thee before the 
world was,”—and 24. “For thou lovedst me before the founda- 
tion of the world.” 

These expressions certainly seem to imply a distinction of be- 
ing. ‘They bear upon the face of them that aspect. They con- 
vey the idea of separate existence,—of a mind acting for itsel/,— 
of a being possessing consciousness, will, atlections,—the object of 
the F'ather’s love, and the participator of his glory. ‘This, it must 
be conceded, is the first impression one would naturally derive 
from the words before us. Did these passages stand alone, there 
would be no reason perhaps to call in question the correctness of 
that first impression; it is only when we compare them with oth- 
er passages, and with the general teaching of the sacred Scriptures, 
that we hesitate to attach to them such a sense. ‘The doctrine 
of the divine unity, of the one, simple, undivided essence, one 
in the strict and absolute sense, numerically one, is too plainly 
taught in the Scriptures, too positively and earnestly set forth, to 
be called in question by any one who receives these writings as 
authoritative in matters of faith. But to attach to the passages 
now under consideration the sense proposed, is to come directly 
into conflict with this cardinal truth. If the Son in his original 
nature be properly and truly divine, and at the same time possesses 
a distinct and proper individuality, a separate existence from that of 
the Father, then it is no longer true that there is one only living 
and true God. ‘There are éwo. And no acuteness of reasoning and 
metaphysical distinction can make it otherwise, and no evasion of 
the real points at issue can conceal the fact. We may call it mys- 
tery, but still it remains a palpable obvious contradiction. 

We must go back then and examine the premises more care- 
fully. Do these passages teach the distinct and proper individu- 
ality of the Logos, in the sense now intended? Do they ascribe 
to him an existence separate from that of the Father, a being of 
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his own, a mind endowed with the various faculties that pertain 
to mental existence, such as consciousness, affections, will, &c., in 
distinction from the mind, affections, will, &c. of the Father? In 
a word, is the literal construction of these expressions the true and 
proper one, or are we to regard them as tropical, in some sense, 
and used by way of adaptation to our conceptions and modes of 
thought and speech ? 

@ertain it is that in order to express the idea of a distinction in 
the divine nature, we are under the necessity of employing ex- 
pressions like these. Such is the poverty of human language 
and of human thought, that we can in no other way approach 
themes so far above us, than by appropriating to them expres- 
sions borrowed from material objects, and the range of human 
observation. On the supposition then that the Son has not orig- 
inally a proper individuality, a distinct being and existence, but 
that the divine essence is strictly one and undivided, still it 
would be natural, almost inevitable indeed, that the sacred wri- 
ters should speak as they do in the passages under consideration, 
On the contrary, if the Son in his préexistent state has a distinct 
existence, a proper individuality, separate from that of the Futher, 
and if the Spirit is individually distinct from both, if in other 
words, Father, Son and Spirit, are three distinct divine minds, 
nothing could be easier than to express that idea plainly and pos- 
itively in the language which men ordinarily employ. This cer- 
tainly the Scriptures have not done. Where, unless in the passa- 
ges under consideration, is any such idea conveyed? That it is 
not necessarily and positively conveyed in these passages is plain, 
siice, as we have just observed, the language is precisely such as 
would naturally be employed, on the supposition that simply a 
distinction existing in the nature of the Godhead, and not sepa- 
rate individuality in the strict and proper sense, had been intended, 

When Christ speaks of the glory which he had with the Fa- 
ther before the world was, and of the Father as having then lov- 
ed him, are we necessarily to understand him as implying any 
thing more than a participation in the divine nature and dignity 
in that preéxistent state? Is it not the God-man, Christ Jesus, ad- 
dressing the Father, and speaking of himself as he was before he 
assumed humanity? And how else in human language could he 
speak of himself, as he was in that former state, except in the 
way he does, as if possessing individual existence ? 

And when John speaks of the word as with God, is it not un- 
der the same restriction and necessity of speech; an approxima- 
tion such as human language and the human mind will admit of, 
to that which in all its length and breadth lies far above our 
reach and comprehension. Is there not, in all these cases, present 
to the mind of the writer or speaker, the proper individuality of 
Jesus, as he existed among men, serving as the basis and ground- 
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work of the language used to denote that higher and preéxistent 
state—the starting point from which the mind sets out ; and if so, 
will not this account for the nature of the expressions and illus- 
trations employed : 

In fine, whatever view we take of these expressions, when we 
come to place them beside and weigh them against the numerous 
passages in which the unity ot God is stated in the most positive 
terms, the latter certainly preponderate. If we follow the guid- 
ance of Scripture, we are to conceive of God as one—one being, 
or existence—one nund, creating, diuecting, controlling all things 
—possessing the faculties and attributes essential to all mental or 
spiritual existence, as consciousness, understanding, will, affec- 
tions, &c. We cannot modify this idea of the divine unity in 
any essential point without departing from the track of revela- 
tion. ‘The moment we conceive of the Deity as consisting of 
three distinct individuals, each possessing consciousness, aflec- 
tions, will, of his own, we contradict and virtually abandon the 
true scriptural simple idea of one God. Whatever guard we may 
throw about our language, we do, in fact, from that moment, be- 
lieve not in one Grod, but in three. It is plain then that we must 
either adopt a modified view of the divine unity, abandoning the 
strict and proper sense of the term, and suffering the different 
divine persons—fF'ather, Son and Spirit—to be one, in no other 
sense than as Peter, John and James are one, i. e., specifically so, 
one in disposition, purpose, heart, aim, nature; or else we must 
modify our idea of the individuality of the Son and Spirit so as 
not to conceive of them as separate existences or beings, separate 
minds, thinking, devising, willing, &c., in distinction from the 
one divine mind. Our choice is between the two—either this or 
tritheism. This, and not tritheism we are compelled to say ; for 
such is the decision at once of revelation and of reason. 

Do we then, in ‘so saying, reject the personality of the Son 
and of the Spirit? By no means. In the true sense of that word, 
as used with reference to the Deity, in the only sense in which the 
word ought ever to be used in such connection, we do not reject 
it. In every other sense we do. As denoting a distinction ex- 
isting eternally in the divine nature, a distinction not understood 
or capable of being comprehended fully by us, mysterious to us, as 
are many other things respecting Deity, a distinction however, 
which lays the foundation for a development in the history of 
our world of God as Father, as Son and as Spirit,—in this sense 
the term personality may be employed conveniently in place 
and for want of some better term. And this is all that the 
Scriptures seem on the whole to convey respecting the matter, 
and all that we can admit consistently with the cardinal doctrine 
of the divine unity of essence or being. 

Vor. VIIL. 3 
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That many trinitarians ancient and modern go farther than this, 
is to be conceded: they use the word person in reference to the 
Deity, in a much broader sense, meaning by it much the same 
thing as when they apply it to three different men. That such 
writers are in reality, not so much trinitarians as tritheists, is also 
to be conceded. For what can constitute three Gods, if three 
Divine existences, each possessing strict and proper individuality, 
three Divine minds, each acting, feeling, willing, of itself, are not? 
What is personality in the ordinary and strict sense, more than 
this? In what sense, other than this, are any three men, three 
persons ? 

This method of stating the doctrine of the Trinity is particu- 
larly unfortunate, since it not only leads the mind that adopts it 
into unnecessary confusion, and even error, but by coming into 
direct and unavoidable collision with one of the plainest truths of 
revelation, the divine unity, it brings the doctrine itself into dis- 
repute, and in many instances occasions its entire rejection. It is 
a sad fact, yet one with which he who is conversant with the 
history of doctrines in the church is but too familiar, that in many 
cases the first sources of the error and essential heresy which 
have arisen in the world, to the no smal! detriment of truth and 
the human mind, are to be found in the injudicious and unreason- 
able statements and opinions of those who have held the very 
opposite extreme. Thus unquestionably has it been in the pres- 
ent instance. Not afew have been led to reject the divinity of 
Christ and the doctrine of the Trinity in foto, as the only way of 
avoiding the really irreconcilable contradictions involved in the 
method of statement now under consideration. And this state of 
things must continue, so long as they who hold the doctrine allow 
themselves to use terms in this loose and incorrect manner; ap- 
plying to the distinctions in the divine nature, the term person in 
nearly or quite, the ordinary sense of the word; speaking and 
thinking of the Father, Son and Spirit, as if they were three dis- 
tinct beings, who together constitute the Deity, who consult to- 
gether, and enjoy each other’s society and converse ; thus virtu- 
ally abandoning the doctrine of the simple undivided unity of the 
Godhead, and, when pressed with the conflicting nature of these 
two things, taking refuge as a last resort behind the broad shield 
of acknowledged mystery. 

A leading New England divine, not long deceased, and whose 
writings are destined to exert for years to come no inconsiderable 
influence upon theological science, thus discourses upon the mode 
of the divine existence. “ We find no difficulty in conceiving 
of three divine persons. It is just as easy to conceive of three 
divine persons, as of three human persons. . . . The only diffi- 
culty in this case lies in conceiving these ¢hree persons to be but 
one.” (Emmons, vol. iv, p. 111.) The same sentiment frequently 
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recurs. ‘ We have as clear an idea of these three divine persons 
as of three human persons. There is no mystery in the person- 
ality of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, though there is a pro- 
found mystery in their being one God.” (do., iv, 125.) 

Using the term personality in this sense, conceiving of the 
three divine persons as we do of three human persons, we are 
quite ready to admit, with the author, that there is both a diffi- 
culty and a profound mystery, nay, we should certainly add an 
utter impossibility, in conceiving of these three as one being. 

It does not remove the difliculty to say that ‘ being may signify 
something different from person in respect to deity,” and there- 
fore “we may easily conceive that God should be but one being, 
and yet exist in three persons.” For being and person signify 
different things as respects man also, yet it is not easy to conceive 
of three human persons constituting one human being. Nor is 
it any advance towards the removal of this difficulty to say, what 
is doubtless true, that “the Father, Son and Holy Ghost are 
three in respect to their personality, and but one in respect to 
their nature and essence.” (do., iv, 110.) Personality is here sup- 
posed to be something distinct from nature and essence, so that 
what pertains to the one, does not pertain to the other. Very 
true. But the personality of the Father, Son and Spirit, accord- 
ing to the author, consists in this, that each “is able to under- 
stand, to will and to act. of himself,’ and to do so “asa free, vol- 
untary, almighty agent.” (do., iv, 107, 108.) But do not under- 
standing, will, and free voluntary action, pertain, we ask, to the 
very nature and essence of deity? Can we conceive of deity as 
essentially and in his original nature, destitute of these properties ? 
If not, then as personality consists in these things, what becomes of 
the distinction just made, and how is it that a three-fold person- 
ality, in this human sense, does not also involve a three-fold na- 
ture and essence ? 

Indeed the author in a subsequent passage, virtually admits 
that this explanation is unsatisfactory. “It is as easy,” he re- 
peats, “to conceive of three divine persons, as to conceive of one 
divine person; the only difficulty is to conceive how three divine 
persons should be but one divine being. But this is the mystery 
of the doctrine, which it is neither possible nor necessary for us 
to understand.” (do., iv, 130.) If it is neither possible nor neces- 
sary for us to conceive how these three persons can be one being, 
—and we are perfectly ready to admit that it is even so, in the 
sense now attached to the word person,—then what avails any 
explanation, or any attempt to explain; and what moreover be- 
comes of the assertion that “‘ we can easily conceive that God 
should be but one being, and yet exist in three persons.” 

If the doctrine of the divine unity be not essentially swept 
away and abandoned by these and the like representations, then 
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we are at a loss to conceive what idea can be attached in any 
man’s mind to that word unity. It is replied, the Scriptures 
no where teach that the unity of God is just like our unity. 
True. But what, we ask again, is the proper and primitive 
meaning of that word unity? Are there several kinds of unity, 
as there are several shades of a color, or several races of men? 
Strictly speaking is there any other unity but numerical unity? 
And when we think of a thing as being one, or as more than 
one, is not this one of the simplest ideas that the human mind 
can form, one of its elementary conceptions? Is it not evi- 
dent that when we speak of three or more personal, individual, 
distinct agents, each willing and acting for himself, as being one, 
we use the term in a secondary, and not in its proper and primi- 
tive sense? We mean they are one in sentiment, one in heart, 
one in purpose and action, &c. In this sense any three men, or 
any number of men may be one. And is the glorious, the car- 
dinal doctrine of the divine unity reduced to this, a mere figura- 
tive oneness, a specific unity merely? In this sense, one may 
ask, why were not the gods of heathen mythology one, partaking 
as they were supposed to do of the same nature, the same spirit, 
the same attributes? When we read that the Lord our God is 
one Lord, when we hear Jehovah assert in the plainest manner 
his undivided unity of existence and of dominion against the 
multiplicity of heathen and false gods, when we read that “ God 
is one,” that “there is one God and Father of all,” “the king 
eternal,” “the only wise God,” is there, we ask, in all this no 
assertion of simple, strict, and proper unity as respects the being 
to whom these solemn and repeated asseverations refer? What 
language could more explicitly have affirmed such an idea, sup- 
posing this to have been intended ? 

It devolves on those who conceive of the three divine, as they 
do of three human, persons, not merely to admit that it is a 
mysterious thing how these three are one being, but to show that 
in any intelligible sense, or any proper use of terms, they can be 
one ; that three conscious, intelligent, voluntary agents, thinking, 
feeling, willing, acting, each for himself, distinct from each other, 
do or can in any proper sense constitute one being ; and that 
when the Scriptures speak of God as one they mean ‘only such 
unity as this. This is more than can be shown. 

Accordingly we find that those who take this view usually place 
the doctrine of the divine unity quite in the back-ground. It 
has ceased to mean much, or to be of much importance. The 
distinguished divine, from whom we have just quoted, sums up 
his argument respecting the personal distinction in the Godhead, 
with this remark—* We know, therefore, that they are three dis- 
tinct persons. ‘Their personality is plainly and intelligibly re- 
vealed ; though their unity is not, and can not be revealed. . . . . 
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All that we can know, or need to know about the mysterious 
mode of the divine existence, is the proper personality of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and not their unity.” (Emmons, 
iv, 121.) This is bold language surely. We do not understand 
the writer however to assert, as the words might seem to imply, 
that the divine unity is not a matter of revelation, but only that 
it is a doctrine which we are not capable of understanding ; and 
in this we fully concur, provided we are shut up to his idea of 
divine personality. 

The view now under consideration has led these who adopt it 
to a method of speaking of the sacred Trinity which seems to us 
altogether objectionable. They are accustomed to represent the 
divine persons as consulting together, forming plans, and enjoy- 
ing mutual intercourse and companionship. “ Society,” says the 
writer to whom we have already referred, “is the source of the 
highest felicity. And that society affords the greatest enjoyment, 
which is composed of persons of the same character, of the same 
disposition, of the same designs, of the same pursuits. The 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, who are three equally divine per- 
sons in the one living and true God, are perfectly united in all 
these respects; and therefore God’s existing a trinity in unity 
necessarily renders him the all-sufiicient source of his own most 
perfect felicity. We can not conceive of any other mode of ex- 
istence so absolutely perfect and blessed.” (Emmons, iv, 115.) 

We ask now whether there be not, in all this, the essential ele- 
ment of ¢ritheism. We put it to every candid and intelligent 
mind, whether if the doctrine of divine unity were altogether 
stricken out of the Bible, and in place of it stood the revelation 
of three Gods, it would be possible to speak of the society and 
companionship mutually enjoyed by the three, in terms plainer, 
more direct, and appropriate, than the above. 

This is language by no means peculiar to one author, or one 
school of divines. We find it not in the lectures of theologians, 
and the pages of controversial writers, merely, but not unfre- 
quently even in those elementary treatises designed to convey the 
first ideas of sacred truth to the mind of childhood. What other 
impression can be left upon the mind of the child, or of the 
simple-hearted adult, by such representations, than that these 
three persons of the Godhead are very much like any other three 
persons, better pleased with each other’s society and converse, 
than with solitude; and when he comes afterward to learn that 
nevertheless, God is one being, is he not fully prepared to per- 
ceive in this simplest of all ideas, which man can possibly form 
of the Deity, a mystery which he can never expect to understand 
or explain. 

And what is the authority for all this? Do the Scriptures thus 
speak of God? If they do, we will no farther object. But how 
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is this? Where do we read of three divine persons as thus con- 
versing together, and enjoying each other’s society? Where do 
we read of the Father’s consulting with the Son respecting the 
work of redemption? “Thon art my son, this day have [ be- 
gotten thee.” ‘Then said I, Lo I come; in the volume of the 
book it is written of me, I delight to do thy will, Oh my God.” 
Does this language refer to the distinction originally and eternally 
existing in the divine nature, the true and proper trinity of the 
Godhead, or is it not rather and most manifestly spoken with ref- 
erence to the incarnate Word, in the person of Jesus of Nazareth ? 
And when from the opening heavens a voice proclaims, at the 
baptism of Jesus, “This is my beloved son in whom I am 
well pleased,” are we to infer from this, that the same distinction, 
of personality in the human sense, always existed between the 
two, as at that moment, and that there was from eternity the same 
occasion for such language to be addressed by one to the other ? 
When shall we come to remember that the language of the 
sacred writers respecting Christ the Messiah, the God-man, dees 
not necessarily apply. and can not fairly be made to refer, to the 
primitive and original nature of the divine Being, as he existed 
from eternity, prior to all manifestations of himself in time? In- 
deed, are uot the very terms, Father, Son and Spirit, terms bor- 
rowed from, and having special reference to, the economy of 
grace, aud of man’s redemption? Do they not derive their special 
significance and force as terms, from the manifestation of God in 
Christ our Savior to redeem lost man, and the operation of God 
in his Spirit to sanctify and renew him? Are the terms Father, 
Son and Spirit, ever employed, in fact, by the sacred writers, to 
denote that original distinction existing in the divine nature from 
eternity, which constitutes the foundation for this personal devel- 
opment, and with which alone we are concerned in treating of 
the mode of the divine existence? ‘That such a distinction in the 
divine nature exists, and has existed from eternity, the foundation 
of whatever developments or manifestations of himself the Deity 
has made, in time, and to our race, this we believe to be the doc- 
trine of the Scriptures. But is it to this original distinction in 
the nature of the Godhead that the terms Father, Son and Spirit 
apply, as used in the Scriptures? Is the term Father applied to 
the Deity, in the sense now intended, as denoting the first of a 
trinity of persons, prior to, and irrespective of the incarnation ? 
Is the term Son, in a similar sense, applied to the Deity, prior, 
and without prospective reference to that wonderful event, the 
coming among men of one who was in the beginning with God, 
and who was God? Are the terms Logos, and Son, used indis- 
criminately in the sacred writings, and without distinction of 
meaning? Is the term Holy Spirit in like manner used to desig- 
nate the diviue Being, as he is in himself, and from eternity, prior 
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to, and independent of, all operation, and influence, of that Being 
upon the hearts of men? ‘These positions are almost universally 
assumed, but certainly without authority from the Scriptures. If 
this be so, if these terms, as used in the sacred writings, refer not 
to the original nature of the Godhead, but to the Deity as he 
stands related to the economy of man’s redemption, then what 
becomes of the theory now under discussion, and where is any 
man’s authority for this whole matter and method of represent- 
ing the one God of the Scriptures as existing from eternity in a 
distinct and complete three-fold personality like that of three men, 
and enjoying that society, converse and companionship which 
would result from such a relation? Such a view we believe to be 
at once inconsistent with the teachings of Scripture, and at war 
with reason, which is utterly unable to reconcile tiis statement 
with the acknowledged and proper unity of the divine Being. 

But in this we are digressing from the main purpose of our 
juquiry. 

What then is the result of the present investigation? What 
shall we conclude to be the true doctrine respecting this subject ? 
Evidently this. While the Scriptures teach the absolute and su- 
preme divinity of the Son, they also in the plainest and most 
positive terms teach the absolute unity of God. While, there- 
fore, we are not at liberty to put such a construction on passages 
which indicate a certain distinction in the divine nature, as will 
in any way conflict with this idea of God as one simple, undi- 
vided essence, or being, we must still allow a distinction to exist, 
and tu be eternal, and to constitute the foundation of that devel- 
opment which the Deity has been pleased to make of himself in 
revelation, and in the economy of grace, as Father, Son, and 
Spirit. 

Whatever justice or injustice there may be in the charge of 
Sabellianism very generally brought against Dr. Bushnell, what- 
ever differences there may be between his theory and the Patri- 
Passian or Sabellian system, in these respects at least they would 
seem to agree,—that the ‘Trinity, or distinction of persons, has its 
source not in the nature of God, but rather in the wants and ne- 
cessities of man; and that it is therefore not an eternal distine- 
tion, but one which is temporal and finite. It is an instrumental 
arrangement, a vehicie or mode of thought, a revelation of the 
otherwise unknown and unknowable God. 

There may be, and doubtless is, a sense, and an important one, 
in which this, or something like this, is true. If by impersona- 
tion, or trinity of persons, be meant the actual manifestation of 
God to man under the forms of the incarnate Logos and the 
Holy Spirit, the former redeeming, the latter sanctifying the hu- 
man soul, then it is indeed a thing which begins, which has rela- 
tion to time, and which finds its explanation in the exigency of 
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human wants. But if, as we suppose, it be meant that prior to 
this manifestation, and from eternity, there did not exist, in the 
divine nature itself, the foundation for just this development, or 
that this foundation did not amount to a real distinction in the 
divine nature, partaking of the character of personality, then as 
we must think, there lies couched under these forms of expression 
an error not inconsiderable or unimportant. 

But Dr. Bushnell (pp. 145, 146 and 177,) describes the Logos 
as the faculty of self-expression in the Deity. We are ready to 
ask then, must not this faculty have existed eternally, and have 
pertained to the very nature of the Deity? Has the immutable 
One a faculty to-day which he had not yesterday, and tor which 
until now there was no foundation in his nature? If in like 
manner we suppose the terms Holy Spirit to denote the divine 
faculty of operation on the human mind and heart, must not this 
also have existed eternally in the Deity; a faculty pertaining to 
his very nature? And are not these two faculties distinct, one 
from the other: Have we not then, after all, an eternal distine- 
tion, existing in the divine nature itself, as the ground and founda- 
tion of those impersonations of the Deity which take place in time? 

To this distinction we may for convenience, apply the term 
hypostasis, subsistence or person, if we please, provided we allow 
neither ourselves nor others to forget that, when thus employed, 
the word is taken out of its ordinary sense. and used in a manner 
and for a purpose altogether extraordinary. Here is trivity,— 
trinity in unity. The Father, the Son, and the Spirit, are God ; 
and these three are one God. ‘This we believe to be the doctrine 
of the Scriptures. ‘That it is also the Calvinistic doctrine is un- 
questionable, though a matter of infinitely less importance. 


The doctrine of the Trinity, correctly viewed, whatever difli- 
culties it may present to the human mind, does not appear fairly 
liable to the objections which are frequently urged against it. 

It is sometimes pronounced an incomprehensible doctrine. 

Shall we ask a man. to believe what he can not comprehend ? 
By no means. Neither can we allow him to object to it, much 
less pronounce it untrue. He is in all modesty and propriety 
shut up to the necessity of being silent; since in order to be 
sure of the truth or falsity of any doctrine, or statement, one 
must comprehend it. How else can he know whether it be true 
or false ? 

But we protest against the assumption that this doctrine is in- 
comprehensible. Something pertaining to the subject there may 
be, there undoubtedly is, which we do not comprehend. But 
what is it? Not the tact, which the Scriptures assert, that God 
exists, and operates in the economy of grace, as Father, as Son, 
and as Spirit, and that these three are one God. This is cer- 
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tainly a plain statement, and any intelligent man can understand 
what it means. The nature of this distinction in the divine 
being, the modus of it, we do not understand ; it has never been 
revealed to us; and therefore respecting this we affirm nothing. 
Shall we therefore reject the fuct that such a distinction exists, 
and is matter of revelation? Is this the only thing respecting the 
Deity which we find ourselves unable to comprehend? How is 
it as to his self-existence* Weadmit the fact. Can we tell how 
a being can be the author of his own existence? God is eternal. 
Are we sure that we quite comprehend what is meant by this? 
He is omnipresent. Can we exactly understand how one and the 
same being can be in all parts of the universe at one and the 
same instant? When we read that the word became flesh and 
dwelt among men, and they beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth, we read of 
an event which is in itself a sublime mystery, yet on which all 
our hopes of eternal life are based. How little do we in fact 
know of God! Can we find out the Almighty to perfection? 
Or shall we set aside the plain revelations which he has made of 
himself, the facts which we do know, because there are other. 
things which we do not know? No truth-loving mind will do 
this. We believe that God exists, but we do not know how; 
that he is self-existent, but it is a mystery we can not explain; 
that he is eternal, omnipresent, omnipotent, omniscient, we also 
believe, yet here again our philosophy tails us. Ou precisely the 
same evidence we believe that the one God exists and manifests 
himself to man as Father, Son and Spirit, and that the founda- 
tion of this distinction exists in the divine nature, while at the 
same time the modus of this existence and maniiestation—the 
exact nature of this distinction—we do not profess to understand. 
The simple fact we can comprehend and we do believe. 

It is sometimes objected to the doctrine of the ‘Trinity that it 
is contrary to reason. 

That statements may be made respecting this subject which 
shall involve contradiction and absurdity, we readily admit. That 
such statements have been made, and that not untrequently, we 
can not deny. For such statements, neither the doctrine, nor 
the advocates of it, are responsible, but only the authors of them. 
We are not called upon to defend all the views which even good 
and wise aud learned men have entertained respecting this mat- 
ter. That the doctrine of the Trinity in its true form and state- 
ment involves any thing contradictory or unreasonable, is more 
than can be shown. What is it that we assert? Not that God 
is one being, and yet three beings: not that he has simple unity 
of essence, and at the same time a three-fold proper individuality ; 
that the Father, Son and Spirit are three persons in the sense 
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in which Peter, James and John are three, and yet are all one 
being ; not this, nor any thing resembling this; but simply that 
there is in the divine nature a three-fold distinction, mysterious to 
us yet evidently revealed as existing, out of which arises a three- 
fold manifestation to man, of God as Father, as Son, and as 
Spirit; in all, one and the same being; in all, one God. When 
to designate this distinction we apply to it the term personality, 
we do not mean by that term to imply that the distinction is such 
as exists between different individuals of the human family, nor 
to institute any comparison between the two cases. We do not 
affirm that the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, are individually 
distinct as three men, or three angels, are distinct, each posses- 
sing consciousness, will, affections of his own. This were to 
deny the proper unity of God, as we admit. We do not regard 
the word person, or hypostasis, or any other word as capable of 
expressing exactly the nature of this three-fold relation. We are 
not sure, indeed, that these are the best words which could have 
been selected. But some word we must use if we speak at all of 
these matters ; and with this explanation we challenge any man to 
point out the inconsistency or absurdity, or unreasonableness of 
the statement we have made respecting the divine existence. 
What is there in reason to contradict the fact that such a distine- 
tion in the divine nature as that we have spoken of may and 
does exist? What is there inconsistent or absurd in the idea? 
What is there in it which the Scriptures do not plainly reveal. 

It has sometimes been objected to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
that it is theoretical rather than practical, matter of conjecture and 
speculation, which, whether it be true or false, is of little conse- 
quence to mankind. 

Nothing can be further from the truth than this view of the 
subject. As regards the substance of the doctrine, it is nct a mat- 
ter of speculation or theory, but a simple matter of fact, given on 
the authority of God’s word, than which there can be no better 
authority for any statement. As regards our explanations of the 
matter, our views and opinions respecting it, there is indeed wide 
field for conjecture and theory. The same is true however, of 
all the explanations and views which men adopt of revealed truth. 
These opinions, views, explanations, of ours may be right or 
wrong. The doctrines themselves stand upon a different basis, 
and, whatever becomes of our methods and views and _ peculiar 
philosophy, remain unshaken because they are revealed truth. 
So it is in the present instance. We may speculate and theorize 
as we please respecting the mode of the divine existence ; but the 
doctrine of a triune God is neither a speculation nor a theory, but 
a revelation from above. Nor is it true that the doctrine under 
consideration is in its nature and tendencies speculative rather 
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than practical, belonging to the creed and the catechism and the 
theological school, rather than to the earnest heart and life of the 
Christian disciple. ‘Thus it has been sometimes regarded. But 
we see not how any one can think so who understands either 
the doctrine, or himself; his own position in the moral universe ; 
his relation as a creature, and a subject, to God the Creator and 
the sovereign, or as a sinner, to God the Savior, and God the Sanc- 
tifier. So admirably does this triune manifestation of the Deity 
correspond to human character and human wants, that the impres- 
sion irresistibly forces itself upon the reflecting mind, that while 
the foundation for such a revelation of himself must exist origin- 
ally in the very nature of the divine being, yet the revelation 
itself must have arisen out of that great and wonderful scheme of 
redemption which from the first has existed in the counsels of God. 
Strike out this doctrine, and you leave us without a divine Re- 
deemer ; sinners without a Savior. No longer do we perceive in 
Christ one in whom dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily, who is able to make atonement for sin, to save to the 
uttermost all who come to God by him. We see in him only a 
man, or at most an angel. But what can a man, or an angel do for 
us, sinners? It is only our God that can save us; it is only him 
we seek. Like one of old, we stand at the sepulchre weeping be- 
cause we find not our Lord. No longer do we perceive in the 
Deity any connecting link with human wants and necessities, but 
only a just and righteous law-giver, and avenging judge. How 
can we sinners unpardoned, uncleansed, unredeemed, approach 
such a God? How can he permit us to approach him? But 
when from this cheerless, distant abstraction of the reason, which 
unbelief would set up as our only object of fear and worship, we 
turn to the God whom the Scripiures present, how wide the con- 
trast! It is as when one emerges from the gloom and deadly 
chill of the deep forest, or cavern, into the cheerful sunlight. We 
open the sacred writings, and find the Deity revealed to us as 
Father, as Son, and as Holy Spirit, one God. Behold here the 
foundation of all our hopes, provision for ali our necessities. Be- 
hold here a link connecting us sinners with heaven, and the ever- 
blessed Deity, and eternal life. In God the Father, we find the 
source and end and object of our being. In God the Son, we find 
the way and the truth and the life, by whom we may reach this 
great and glorious end of our existence. In God the Spirit, we 
find the guide whom we need to conduct us thither. 

“Tam he that was, he that is, and he that shall be, and no one 
hath ever unfolded my veil.”” Such was the striking and deeply 
significant inscription on an ancient heathen temple. Every 
one feels that it was appropriate to the place, and full of truth as 
regards the pagan worshiper, who knew or dreamed that there 
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was a God, eternal, the beginning and the end of all things, but 
to whose darkened mind that God had seen fit to make no higher 
revelation of himself. But with us it is far otherwise. As we 
euguend the Christian temple, the sacred edifice of truth, in 
whose outer conrts man in his earthly being is permitted to wor- 
ship, we do behold the mysterious veil in part withdrawn ; some 
unseen hand hath rent it; and throngi its opening folds the eye ts 
permitted to rest upon something of the glory that surrounds the 
inner presence, and fills the holy of holies. ‘The sublimest things, 
the most sacred, appear revealed to the earnest eye, indistinctly 
seen indeed, and in part, and yet really. We seem, as we gaze 
upon the sacred mysteries, to behold the moving of a sublime and 
mighty spectacle ; one who was in the beginning with God, and 
was God, and thought it no robbery to be equal with God, him 
at whose word the pillars of creation rose, and stood in their ap- 
pointed places, laying aside the glory that he had with the Fa- 
ther, assaming the form of a servant, the vesture of humanity, 
and dwelling among men. We behold his glory, as the glory of 
the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. ‘The 
veil has indeed risen, aud Deity stands before us, God manifest in 
the flesh. We hear him say, “1 am the way, the truth, and the 
life; no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” “ And I, if I 
be lifted up will draw all men unto me.” * For this purpose came 
I into the world.” “He that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live.” We hear him speak also of one whom 
the Father will send in his name, who shall comfort his people, 
and sanctify them, and “ guide them into all truth.” 

Again we look, and we behold this same incarnate Word, array- 
ed in a more giorious form, seated on the right hand of the ma- 
jesty on high, and ever living to make intercession for us. This 
veil to the eye of reason impenetrable, is it not indeed lifted? 
Comes not the Deity very near to man in this manifestation? 
This doctrine of a triune God, is it not indeed a most practical as 
well as sublime doctrine, linked with all our hopes, the avenue of 
our most direct approach to the eternal and invisible One? 

Into this doctrine the Christian disciple has been solemnly bap- 
tized. When brought in early childhood to the altar of parental 
faithfulness, or when in maturer years subscribing with his own 
hand to the God of Israel, this sacred name of the Triune was 
pronounced upon him, as the seal of the sacred ordinance, the 
signet of the great king, touched his brow. ‘To that holy name, 
to that blessed truth, the whole church of God on earth is con- 
secrate. Let us, as an old divine hath said, “ walk up and down 
the earth, with this impression ever fixed upon us, that we be- 
long to the triune God.” Let us ever think of the mystery of 
the divine being with feelings of deepest reverence and awe ; 
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conscious that we know little ; thankful that so much has been 
graciously revealed. 





It may be thought by some that the argument in this article 
against the theory of three divine minds in one divine being, and 
the theory that there are three divine intellects, three divine con- 
sciousnesses, susceptibilities, or sensitivities, and three divine wills, 
in one divine being, is defective and inconclusive; inasmuch as 
it does not advert to the metaphysical distinction, often employed 
by the advocates of these theories, between essence or substance 
or substratum, and attributes or properties. It may be said by 
the advocates of these theories, ‘True, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit are one in essence, but are distinct and three in 
attributes: we believe as firmly as you that they are one in es- 
setice or substratum; but we also believe, say the advocates of 
one theory, that in that one essence inhere three divine minds, 
each thinking, feeling, willing, acting, for himself; or, we believe, 
say the advocates of the other theory, that the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit have each his own distinct intellect, consci- 
ousness and will. 

This metaphysical distinction and statement, in our view, does 
not relieve these theories at all from the objections which we have 
brought against them. 

Take the boldest and frankest of these theories—that there are 
three divine minds, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, in one divine 
essence or being. This same philosophy resolves every mind 
into essence or substance or substratum, and attributes ; and thus 
we have, according to this theory fully carried out, three divine 
substances or essences, with their attributes, in one divine sub- 
stance or essence ! 

Or if we take the more cautiously expressed theory—that in 
one divine essence there are three sets of divine attributes, three 
divine intellects, three divine sensibilities, three divine wills—we 
see that it is not really diverse from the other, and is easily redu- 
cible to it. For what. according to this same philosophy, are in- 
tellect, sensibility or susceptibility, and will, but mental faculties, 
powers pertaining toa mind ? Or rather what are they but a mind, 
in certain classified relations, or operating in particular ways—ex- 
ercising thought, feeling aud purpose? In other words, three di- 
vine intellects, three divine sensitivities or capacities of affection, 
and three divine wills, in one divine essence or being, are three 
divine minds in one divine essence or being; which, as we have 
seen, are three divine essences, with their attributes, in one di- 
vine essence. 
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Art. II1.—THE BUCK MINSTER FATHER AND SON. 
Memoirs of Rev. Joseph Buckminster, D.D., and of his son, 


Rev. Joseph Stevens Buckminster. By Exiza Buckminster 
Ler. Boston: Crosby & H. P. Nichols. 


Tis book is, so far as we know, entirely unique. We doubt 
whether there is to be found in our own or any other language, 
another biographical work in which the same peculiar cireum- 
stances concur to awaken curiosity and to excite interest. The 
individuals who are here commemorated are acknowledged, on all 
hands, to have been among the greater lights of theirtime. The 
relation that existed between them was that of father and son. 
They were both consecrated to the holy ministry ; but they held 
different and in some respects opposite views of divine truth. The 
father was an honest believer and vigorous defender of the Puri- 
tan orthodoxy; the son, without being known in the ranks of 
controversy, embraced some one or other of the forms of Unitari- 
anism. Between the two there existed an affection that rose 
almost to enthusiasm, and that seems to have suffered no dimi- 
nution from the difference in their religious views ; and yet often 
and sadly did the heart of the father bleed at what he regarded 
the apostasy of his son, while the son manifested the keenest re- 
gret that his religious opinions were a source of so much grief to 
his father. The person who undertakes the task of exhibiting 
these two characters in the delicate and even painful relations 
which they mutually sustained, is the daughter of the one and the 
sister of the other; a lady of the finest talents and accomplish- 
ments, whose filial reverence and gratitude render her tenderly 
jealous for her father’s reputation, while yet her religious sympa- 
thies evidently are chiefly with her brother. ‘The work that she 
has produced will be read by different classes with different im- 
pressions; and though the number may be small who will pro- 
nounce it exactly such a book as they would have asked for, we are 
inclined to think the number will be still smaller, who begin to read 
it and lay it by before they are thoroughly possessed of its contents. 

In the notice which we propose to take of it, we shall confine 
ourselves almost entirely to a delineation of the two characters as 
here presented; especially the character of the father, which 
seems to us in some of the notices of the work that has appeared, 
to have received quite a disproportionate share of attention and 
honor. Nor shall we suffer any ditierence of religions opinion, 
however serious we may view it, to prevent us from doing justice, 
so far as we are able, to the son; for we regard it as both impol- 
itic and wrong to refuse to recognize either intellectual or moral 
excellence, because we may find it in some respects in different 
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associations from what we could desire. We are aware that it 
would be no difficult thing to digest from this work an argument 
that would bear powerfully upon one of the great religious con- 
troversies of the day ; and this use we perceive has actually been 
made of it, on the one side and on the other; but we confess for 
ourselves that what we have to say upon the Unitarian eontro- 
versy, we prefer to say ina different connection. Our sympathies 
have been too much awakened in reading the work to allow us to 
write about it controversially ; and we shall be satisfied if we can 
present to our readers a faithful epitome of it, leaving to their 
own reflection the lessons of truth and wisdom which it suggests. 

Dr. Buckminster was born at Rutland, Mass., Oct. 3, 1751. 
He was a descendant of Thomas Buckminster, who emigrated to 
this country in 1640 and died at Brookline, near Boston, in 1656. 
He was the son of the Rev. Joseph Buckminster of Rutland, a 
highly respectable clergyman who figured somewhat in some of 
the religious controversies of his time. His mother was a daugh- 
ter of Rev. Wm. Williams of Weston, a niece of Rector Williams 
of Yale College, a grand-daughter of Solomon Stoddard, and a 
cousin of Jonathan Edwards. She seems to have been in every 
respect worthy of her distinguished ancestry ; and in the charac- 
ter of both the mother and the father was there a pledge that what- 
ever parental fidelity could do, should be done, for the right de- 
velopment and training of the intellectual and moral faculties of 
their son. Happily their efforts were rewarded in his becoming 
everything that parental affection could desire. 

As he was the eldest son, his parents seem from his birth to 
have intended him for the ministry. His early years, however, 
were spent upon a farm; and to this no doubt was owing much 
of that vigor of constitution, and fine development of the physical 
powers, for which, in after life, he was not a little distinguished. 
Where or by whom he was prepared to enter college 1s not known; 
but he became a member of Yale College at the age of about fif- 
teen. As his father had been graduated at Harvard, it is supposed 
to have been through the influence of his mother’s relatives, the 
Williamses and Stoddards, that he was sent to New Haven. He 
sustained himself in every part of his collegiate course with great 
credit, though he was more particularly devoted to the classics, 
and especially to the Latin, in which his attainments were very 
uncommon. He graduated in 1770; and after that, continued 
three years at college upon the Berkeley foundation, pursuing 
such studies as his taste and inclination dictated. ‘The whole 
period of his connection with the college, as a student, a resident 
graduate, and subsequently as a tutor, was signalized by one of 
the brightest constellations of genius that Yale can boast in any 
part of her history; and it was no doubt owing in a measure 
to the peculiarly favorable intellectual atmosphere he was privi- 
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leged to breathe, that his own mind became so vigorous, elas- 
tic and symmetrical. 

His tutorship commenced in 1774 aud continued till 1778; so 
that the whole period of his residence at the college was eleven 
years. During this period he formed friendships with many indi- 
viduals who afterwards attaived to great eminence and usefulness, 
which he most gratefully cherished to the close of life. His at- 
tachment to the college also was exceedingly strong ; and one of 
the greatest luxuries with which he could indulge himself was to 
return to it on an occasional visit. 

Sometime during his residence at New Haven, his mind was 
so intensely directed to the subject of religion as a matter of per- 
sonal concern, that for a while, it had well nigh lost its balance. 
That he had an uncommonly nervous temperament there is no 
doubt, nor can it reasonably be questioned that such a tempera- 
ment modifies the religious as well as other exercises of the mind ; 
and yet we see nothing to indicate that his sense of the evil of 
sin or of the depth of his own corruption, was greater than we 
suppose to be often experienced by individuals who are not charge- 
able with any tendency to enthusiasm. He seems to have re- 
garded this as the period of his conversion to Ged; and accord- 
ingly he drew up for his own satisfaction a somewhat minute 
confession of faith, together with a form of self-consecration to 
God and his service. His confession of faith is an epitome of the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism ; and to this system of doctrine he 
held with unyielding tenacity, connecting with it all his hopes 
for eternity, as long as he lived. 

Having gone through a course of study at New Haven, pre- 
paratory to the ministry, and commenced his labors as a preacher 
with great acceptance, he received a unanimous invitation from 
the North Church in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to become its 
pastor. This invitation he accepted, and was ordaived January 
27, 1779. It was a circumstance of some interest that he should 
have succeeded two men of so much note in the literary and the- 
ological world, as President Langdon and President Stiles; aud 
yet he has little to fear from a comparison with either of them; 
for in the graces of oratory, in fervent and pathetic appeals, in 
almost every thing that gives one power over an audience, he cast 
them both greatly into the shade. 

By his settlement at Portsmouth, Dr. Buckminster was intro- 
duced not only to a highly important field of ministerial labor, 
but to one of the most opulent, fashionable and highly cultivated 
circles in New England. But whatever temptations to lower the 
standard of duty or of piety may have been involved in his rela- 
tions to the surrounding world, he seems never in the least degree 
to have relaxed his high sense ef obligation as a Christian minis- 
ter. While he did not hesitate to avail hunself of the legitimate 
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benefits of mingling treely in the most refined and elegant society, 
he never made himself all things to all men in any sense that im- 
plied the least dereliction of duty. While he always stood firm 
to his honest convictions, and never even seemed to ‘look com la- 
cently on what he deemed an undue conformity to the world, 
while he always showed himself the spirituall y-minded Christian 
as well as the faithful and dignified Christian pastor, he was not 
wanting in those innocent and graceful amenities which at once 
recommend religion and constitute much of ihe charm of social 
life. 

Between three and four years after his settlement, he was mar- 
ried to a daughter of Dr. Stevens, of Kittery Point, a man of 
great dignity of character, and so much distinguished in his pro- 
fession that he was at one time chosen President of Harvard Col- 
lege. His daughter, who became the wife of Dr. Buckminster, 
was a lady of the rarest endowments and graces both intellectual 
and moral, and had been educated entirely by her father, and 
with all that vigilance and care which the most fervent parental 
devotion towards an only child could inspire. By this marriage 
he had four children, the first of which died in infancy, the sec- 
ond was Joseph, of whom we shall presently speak more partic- 
ularly, the third was aiterwards the wife of Professor Farrar, of 
Harvard College, and the fourth was Mrs. Lee, the gifted biogra- 
pher of her father and brother. Mrs. Buckminster died in 1790, 
when Joseph, her only son, was six years old. The widowed 
husband was well nigh overwhelmed by the shock occasioned by 
this bereavement, and for a time, owing no doubt to a constitu- 
tional mental malady, he sank into the deepest spiritual gloom. 

About this time, (1790,) he was chosen Professor of Theology 
of Phillips Academy at Exeter, but his attachment to his parish 
and to the duties of a parish minister was too strong to allow him 
to listen to the invitation. In due time he emerged from the 
cloud which had temporarily settled over him, and for many 
years held on, without interruption, in a course of cheerful and 
successful devotion to his work. 

In the year 1793 he became connected in marriage with a 
daughter of the Rev. Isaac Lyman of York, and sister of the late 
Theodore Lyman, Esq., of Boston. This connection proved an 
eminently happy one, not only as it gave to him a companion 
every way fitted to a person of his temperament and to a clergy- 
man occupying so responsible a station, but also as it gave to his 
children a mother whose kind solicitude and guardian care they 
never ceased most gratefully to appreciate. 

Dr. Buckminster lived with his second wife about twelve years. 
She was removed by death in 1805, and this bereavement, like 
the preceding one, occasioned him such deep distress that serious 
appreheusions were entertained by his friends that it might in- 
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volve the sacrifice of his reason, if not of his life. The second 
Mrs. Buckminster left several children at an age especially to 
require a mother’s care; but this exigency was happily met by 
the mature and well-developed characters of his elder daughters, 
who addressed themselves to the additional duties that were thus 
devolved upou them in the family, in the loveliest spirit of devo- 
tion and seli-sacrifice. ‘The tather, im due time, recovered his 
accustomed spirits, aud passed along through several years, with- 
out any return of the mental malady by which le had previously 
been so much afflicted. He formed a third matrimonial connec- 
tion in 1810. The lady to whom he was united was the widow 
of Col. Eliphalet Ladd ; and though by this marriage he came 
in possession of a handsome estate, he evinced his magnanimity 
by returning it to his wife by bequest, the very day alter they 
were married. ‘The third Mrs. Buckminster survived her hus- 
band, and has died within the last few years. 

Notwithstanding the several years of health and cheerfulness 
which Dr. Buckminster now enjoyed, giving promise, as it seem- 
ed, of an extended and vigorous old age, at the close of the year 
1811 his friends began to observe indications of the return of his 
old malady, and to entertain fears that his sun might go down in 
dire eclipse. He was now evidently the subject of deep seated 
physical disease ; though it manifested itself chiefly in its effect 
upon the nervous system. In May, 1812, it was proposed that 
he should try the etlects of a journey into the western part of the 
state of New York; and though he seems to have had no ex- 
pectation that the result would be favorable, yet to gratify his 
friends he was induced to make the experiment. On the last 
Sabbath in May, he preached and administered the communion 
to his church, with great solemnity and unction, and under a 
strong impression that it was the last time his voice would 
ever be heard within those walls. ‘The next day he left home, 
accompanied by his wife and one or two other friends, with a 
view to extend their journey only as far as Saratoga Springs. 
They traveled by short stages for several days; but it soen be- 
came apparent that they had little to hope from the effect of the 
journey. Though he occasionally conversed with great anima- 
tion and interest, it was evident that his disease was doing a rapid 
work, and that the silver cord must quickly be loosed. Ou the 
%h of June, they stopped at a solitary inn in the town of Reads- 
borough, Vermont, where they were visited by a tremendous 
thunder-storm. During this time he sat in a chair, uttering the 
most tender and touching petitions, and fully aware that he was 
on the borders of the world unseen. His tranquillity was now 
complete, and he scarcely uttered himself but in expressions of 
devout submission and grateful confidence. When his wile en- 
tered the chamber the next morning, (for she was not apprehen- 
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sive that his end was so near,) he said to her with perfect com- 
posure, ‘‘ My son Joseph is dead.” Mrs. B. assured him that it 
was not so, and that he had only dreamed it. ‘ No,” he replied, 
“| have not slept nor dreamed ; he is dead.” Shortly after this, 
Dr. Buckminster gently breathed away his spirit; and the intelli- 
gence was soon receiv ed from Boston, that his son had died, as the 
father had so confidently declared, a few hours before. Dr. Buck- 
minster was interred at Bennington, and a sermon was preached 
on the occasion by the Rev. Mr. Marsh. A discourse was subse- 
quently addressed to the bereaved congregation at Portsmouth 
by the Rev. Mr. Parker, minister of the South Church, which 
was published. ‘The event seems to have spread the deepest gloom 
over not only his own immediate society but the whole town; 
and many of us remember the strong sensation of grief which 
the intelligence excited even in distant parts of the country. 

Dr. Buckminster, it is conceded on all hands, was no common 
man. We suppose that if, for more than a quarter of a century, 
the half dozeu most popular preachers in New England, or per- 
haps we might add in the whole country, had been named, he 
must have been ineluded in the list. It is understood that he 
was never remarkable for profound investigation, and that his ser- 
mous were not distinguished for that high intellectual tone by 
which the pulpit productions of a few of our greater lights have 
been marked; nevertheless they were rich in evangelical truth, 
brought out in a perspicuous and attractive form; they were as 
far as possible from being tame or common-place,—for so ready 
was his invention, and so fertile his imagination, that he would 
throw an air of novelty around the most familiar truth or the 
most common event; and they were delivered with a glowing 
fervor and an almost matchless ease and grace, which gave them 
a power alike over the most intelligent and the least cultivated of 
his hearers. His discourses on the Sabbath were usually written, 
but he was never doggedly chained to his manuscript, and he 
could at pleasure, and often did, leave it altogether, and expatiate 
with great beauty and force in some field which had suddenly 
opened up to his contemplation. He was remarkable for aptness 
in the choice of his subjects; and would often bring ont the pe- 
culiarities of an occasion so strikingly in his text, that the first 
impression on his hearers would be that the text must have been 
made for the occasion. He was eminently felicitous in prayer ; 
indeed for copiousness, freedom, appropriateness, in his devotional 
exercises he was perhaps unsurpassed. As an illustration of this, 
we have heard the following anecdote. After he had offered a 
prayer in connection with some public service,—if we mistake 
not, it was a service commemorative of Washington.—Chief Jus- 
tice Parsons remarked on leaving the churceh,—* Well, I give 
him no credit at all for that prayer.” “ Why not?” said the 
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person to whom the remark was addressed. ‘“ Because,” an- 
swered the cther, “it must have been the effect of immediate 
inspiration.” 

Dr. Buckminster published during his life somewhat more than 
twenty occasional sermons, several of which had an immediate 
relation to the “ Father of his country,” with whom he was on 
terms of considerable intimacy. All these discourses are highly 
reputable, and some of them of marked excellence ; and yet we 
imagine that they give but an imperfect idea of their anthor’s 
power in the pulpit. ‘There was that in him that made hima 
splendid as well asa highly effective and useful preacher; but 
his printed sermons might have been produced by many a mind 
much less richly endowed than his own. 

Dr. Buckminster’s theologieal views, as we have already had 
occasion to state, were strictly conformed to the standard of or- 
thodoxy indicated by the Asseimbly’s Catechism ; and he looked 
with the most painful apprehension upon any departure from that 
general system. One of the greatest trials of his life, as we shall 
herealter see, was the departure of his son from that system of 
doctrine in which he had been educated ; and the last of his pub- 
lished sermons was a somewhat extended exposition of those 
views of evangelical doctrine which he held dearer than life. 
He however consented to preach the sermon at his son’s ordina- 
tion, and frequently exehanged pulpits with the Rev. Mr. Parker, 
(a Unitarian,) and maintained au intimate and affectionate inter- 
course with him to the elose of life. There may be different 
opinions as to the entire consistency of his course in some re- 
spects, and different ways of accounting for it; we are concerned 
at present only with the facts. 


Joseru Stevens Buckmtysrer, who is the subject of a large 
part of the volume before us, was born on the 26th of May, 1784. 
His early developments were remarkable, perhaps in some re- 
spects unprecedented. He began to study Latin at the age of 
four, and was so desirous of studying Greek also, that his father 
taught him to read a chapter im the Greek Testament by pro- 
nouncing the words to him. He was distinguished also for the 
utmest conscientiousness and purity of intention. When he was 
less than six years old, his father being about to leave home ona 
journey, remarked to him that he must take his place in the fam- 
ily, so far as he could, during his absence. Joseph accordingly 
spent most of the time in the study among his father’s books, and 
when the hour for family prayer returned, he regularly called the 
family together, read a chapter in their hearing, and then knelt 
down and offered a prayer so fervent and touching that even the 
domestics of the household found it difficult to refrain from tears. 
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Until the age of ten, Joseph remained at the Grammar School 
at Portsmouth; but in the year 1795, he was sent to Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, which, at that time, and for nearly half a cen- 
tury after, was under the care of that eminent instructor, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Abbot. Here he was scarcely less under the influence of 
his father than while he was under the paternal roof; for he was 
constantly receiving from him letters of the most judicious and 
affectionate counsel, descending to every minute circumstance 
that could have a bearing on his conduct or happiness. So rapid 
was his progress that, at the age of twelve, he was well prepareu 
to enter college ; but his father fearing that the influence of temp- 
tation incident to college life would be too much for his extreme 
youth, was unwilling to risk him at so early an age, and accord- 
ingly kept him back till the next year. Meanwhile it was a mat- 
ter of anxious doubt with both the father and son, whether his 
collegiate course should be at Harvard or Yale ; the son preferring 
the former on account of some associations which he had already 
formed at Exeter, and the father inclining to the latter as his own 
Alma Mater, and as most likely to secure to his son the religious 
influence which he considered most desirable. The result, how- 
ever, was that the father waived his scruples, and at the com- 
mencemnent in 1797, Joseph was admitted, at the age of thirteen, 
one year in advance, to Harvard College. His examination for 
admission revealed his remarkable powers and left those of the 
government of College who witnessed it in no doubt that if his 
life was spared, he was destined to become a star of no common 
brillianey. 

His college course fully realized, in its progress, all that was 
promised at itscommencement. He was not indeed distinguished 
for his attainments in the abstract sciences, nor could he be said 
to be fond of them; and yet he made conscience of getting each 
lesson well in every department. It was in the study of belles 
lettres and whatever pertained to the department of criticism, that 
he made the most marked proficiency. His college “themes” 
showed a richness and gracefulness of mind, and sometimes an 
extent of reading, that was truly remarkable; and his reading and 
speaking were so inimitably beautiful and perfect, that it was very 
commonly regarded as a high privilege to listen tothem. His ora- 
tion delivered at the commencement when he took his first degree, 
taken in connection with his very youthful appearance and bean- 
tiful form and face, quite captivated and entranced the audience. 

After leaving college, he accepted the appointment of assistant 
teacher in Exeter Academy. His mind seems now to have taken 
a more decidedly serious direction, and it was about this time 
that he offered himself as a candidate for membership in his 
father’s church. His father addressed to him a faithful and excel- 
lent letter on the occasion, reminding him of the solemnity of the 
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act which he was about to perform; but seems to have had no 
scruples about complying with his request. It does not appear that 
up to this time, he had formed any definite views of Christianity 
different from those in which he had been educated. 

During his residence in Exeter as an assistant teacher, he com- 
menced a course of study with reference to the ministry; and it 
was here probably that his mind began first to diverge from the 
faith of his fathers. It was here also, in the autumn of 1802, 
that he was visited with the first attack of that terrible malady, 
(epilepsy } which finally carried him to his grave. The following 
passage which he wrote in his journal, evidently intended for no 
eye but his own, evinces a frame of feeling in reference to this 
afflictive visitation which every one must approve and admire :— 
* Another fit of epilepsy. I pray God that I may be prepared, 
not so much for death as for the loss of health and perhaps of 
mental faculties. a repetition of these fits must at length 
reduce me to idiocy. Can I resign myself to the loss of memory, 
and of that eames I may have vainly prided myself upon? 
O my God, enable me to bear this thought, and make it familiar 
to my mind, that, by thy grace, I may be willing to endure life 
as long as thou pleasest to lengthen it. It is not enough to be 
willing to leave the world when God pleases: we should be wil- 
ling even to live useless in it, if he in his holy providence, should 
send such a calamity upon us. O God! save me from that hour!” 

As the labors which devolved upon him as an assistant teacher 
at Exeter were considered an overmatch for his constitution, es- 
pecially after the fearful malady above referred to had made its 
appearance, it was thought desirable that he should occupy some 
place where his facuities would be less severely tasked ; and a 
favorable opening just at that time presented itself in the family 
of his relative, ‘Theodore Lyman, who was glad to put his servi- 
ces in requisition in preparing two of his sons to enter college. 
Mr. Lyman soon removed from Boston to Waltham, and Buck- 
minster accompanied him; and here he was surrounded with all 
the elegance and Inxuries of the most refined society. At this 
period he was accustomed frequently to visit Boston, and he be- 
came particularly intimate with Dr Freeman, minister of the 
Stone Chapel, who was his relative by marriage ; and his father 
seems to have thought it owing, in a degree at least, to this in- 
timacy, that his mind had received a bias in favor of Unitarianism. 
His admiration of Dr. Freeman seems to have been well nigh un- 
bounded ; and proposals were made to him by the Doctor, to 
which he seems to have been somewhat inclined to accede, to be- 
come associated with him in the services of the Chapel. It was 
now that his father became fully aware of his defection from the 
orthodox creed ; and a correspondence commenced between them 
which was continued for a considerable time, and which evinced 
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the strongest parental affection and the bitterest disappointment 
on the one hand, and the deepest filial reverence and sensibility 
on the other. ‘The father more than once advised his son to di- 
rect his attention to some other profession, not dissembling at all 
his conviction that he lacked the most essential qualification for 
the ministry ; and the son, merely from a regard to his father’s 
feelings, had, at one tume, nearly determined to devote himself to 
literary pursuits; but as the father’s opposition seemed somewhat 
to relax, in the hope probably that his son’s views might change, 
he was finally examined and approved as a candidate for the min- 
istry, by the Boston Association. His first sermon was preached 
at York, Maine, in the pulpit of his venerable relative, the Rev. 
Isaac Lyman. 

His intellectual developments had previously to this been so re- 
markable and so well known, that the congregation in Brattle 
Square, Boston, then recently rendered vacant by the death of 
Dr. Thatcher, immediately fixed upon him as a suitable person to 
fill that important vacancy. Here again, his anxions father was 
distressed at the idea of his occupying, at so early an age, so pub- 
lic and responsible a station; but his wishes were overruled by 
the importunity of the congregation, who, from the beginning, 
were enraptured by his eloquence, and even resolved to leave no 
means unemployed to secure him as their minister. The result 
was that he was called with great unanimity to the Brattle street 
church, accepted the call, and was ordained their pastor, January 
30, 1505, when less than twenty-one years of age. 

His father, though not without some reluctance, consented to 
preach the ordination sermon ; and it must have been, in view of 
all the circumstauces, a severe tax upon his parental sensibilities. 
In the course of the sermon he addressed the pastor elec in the 
following significant and touching manner :— 

“My son, the day has arrived in which you are to be com- 
pletely invested with that office, divine in its origin, important in 
its design, aud beneficent in its influence, of which you have 
been emulous from your earlier years, and which you have al- 
ways kept in view in your literary pursuits. While I have en- 
deavored to restrain your ardor and check the rapidity of your 
course, motives of concern for the honor of God and for your rep- 
utation and comfort, influenced my conduct. But a power para- 
mount to all human influence has cast the die, and | bow submis- 
sively. God's will be done! 

“In the hours of parental instruction when my speech and 
affection distilled upon you as the dew, you have often heard me 
reler to the cheering satisfaction with which IL presented you at 
the baptismal font in the name of the sacred Trinity, and enrol- 
led you among the members of Christ’s visible family ; would to 
God [ might now lead you with the same cheering hope to the altar 
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of God, and lend you to the Lord as long as you shall live. But 
the days are past in which you can depend upon the offering ofa 
parent. ‘To your own Master you stand or fail. God grant the 
response may be,—‘ He shail be holden up, for God is able to 
make him stand.’ ” 

And thus he addressed the congregation tn behalf of his son :— 

“The heart of a father, alive to the interests of a son and not 
indifferent to the honor of the gospel, recoiled from the idea of 
his beginning his ministerial efforts upon so public a theatre and 
before so enlightened an audience ; and the hope that longer delay 
and greater experience would render him more equal to the duties 
of the ministry, and more worthy of the esteem and respect of 
his fellow men, induced me to yield with reluctance to your early 
request to hear him as a candidate. But since your candor and 
charity have silenced my scruples, and your affection and judg- 
ment have become surety for the youth, and he himself hath 
said, ‘I will go with you,’ L yield him to your request. Bear 
him up by the arms of faith and prayer. Remember him always 
in your devotional exercises. May God have you and your pas- 
tor within his holy keeping! May he shed down upon you uni- 
tedly his celestial dews, that you may be like a watered garden, 
and like a spring whose waters fail not.” 

On the very next day after his ordination, Mr. Buckminster, 
owing probably to the fatigue and excitement incideut to the oc- 
casion, was seized with a severe fever by which he was kept out 
of his pulpit till the beginning of March; and the first sermon 
which he addressed to the congregation, as their pastor, instead 
of having special reference to the newly constituted relation, was 
a sermon on the “advantages of sickness.” 

As soon as his health permitted him to return to his active 
duties, he made it his business to become acquainted with all the 
families and individuals of his congregation, and recorded the 
names of all in a manuscript book, together with such remarks in 
respect to various characters, as might serve to aid him in his pas- 
toral intercourse. In addition to his numerous duties as a parish 
minister, he was connected with many of the public interests of 
the day, and especially was one of the most active members of a 
literary association known as the “ Anthology Club.” which at that 
time concentrated much of the literary talent of Boston and the 
vicinity. It was by this association that the “ Monthly Anthol- 
ogy,”’ a weil known periodical which was continued through a 


series of years, was conducted: and it is understood that a con- 
siderable proportion of the ablest articles contained in it were from 
the pen of Mr. Buckminster. Though the Anthology was chiefly 
a literary publication, it was not altogether silent upon theologi- 
cal subjects; and the history of the Unitarian controversy for 
several years, is to be traced very much through its pages. It 
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sustained at one time an attitude of pretty decided antagonism to 
the Panoplist, long the accredited organ of the orthodox party, 
and conducted by the venerable Dr. Morse. 

The labors of the first year of his ministry had so far affected 
his health, and his terrible constitutional malady returned with so 
much frequency, that in the spring of 1806, his physician, the 
elder Dr. Warren, recommended that he should try the effect of 
a voyage to Europe. ‘This measure was finally concluded upon ; 
for his congregation were so much devoted to his interests, that 
they counted no sacrifice dear that seemed necessary to his health 
or comfort. Accordingly, a little before the middle of May, he 
embarked for Liverpool, where he arrived on the 6th of June, and 
proceeded thence immediately to London, where he was received 
as a most welcome guest in the family of Samuel Williams, Esgq., 
the brother of his friends, the Lymans. LFarly in August he was 
joined by his intimate friend, the Rev. Samuel Cooper Thatcher 
of Boston, and shortly after they embarked together for the con- 
tinent, and landed at Harlingen, on the Zuyder Zee. They 
passed rapidly through Holland and part of Belgium, ascended 
the Rhine, and partly on foot, made the tour of Switzerland. 
Thence they proceeded to Paris, where they were detained more 
than five months, in consequence of nearly all correspondence 
with England being cut off by the operation of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees. About the middle of February, he returned from 
France to England, and after spending the intervening months 
in traveling in different parts of Great Britain, reached Boston on 
the 10th of September following. 

Mr. Buckminster’s tour in Europe, he found a source of rich 
and constant gratification. In the different countries which he 
visited, new scenes and objects were constantly passing before 
him, all of which he contemplated as a most careful and intelli- 
gent observer. He made the acquaintance of many of the most 
distinguished persons both in Great Britain and on the continent, 
and on some of them at least we know that he left an impression 
that led them to rank him among the most remarkable men of 
his time. One important object which he kept constantly in his 
eye was the selection of a library; much of his time and money 
were spent in this way ; and the result was, that he brought with 
him to this country, perhaps the rarest collection of books that 
was then to be found in any private library in New England. 
He was often solicited to preach in Great Britain, and finally in 
a few instances consented io do so; though the reason which he 
gave for it was, not that he supposed his services were particu- 
larly needed, but that he might not lose all familiarity with the 
pulpit. His health, during most of the time that he was absent, 
was quite vigorous, and his spirits buoyant, though the occa- 
sional returns of his malady, could not but fill him sometimes 
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with gloomy forebodings in respect to what might be its final 
issue. 

On his return to his pastoral charge, it is hardly necessary to 
say that he was met with the most enthusiastic demonstrations 
of good will and affection. He seems to have been regarded by 
his congregation as if he had been a son or a brother in each fam- 
ily which it contained; and his first meeting with them in the 
church, was signalized as a sort of religious jubilee. His address 
on that occasion, (for it could scarcely be called a sermon,) was 
perhaps one of the most beautiful of all his productions. It 
was the simple effusion of a splendid mind, and a confiding, 
loving and grateful spirit. But with all the rejoicings of the oc- 
casion, there was mingled somewhat of sadness; for it could not 
be concealed that however his general health might have been 
improved by a year’s rest and recreation, yet there was no evi- 
dence that that disease which had so Jong been acting as a mys- 
terious canker upon his constitution was dislodged. 

From this period to the close of his life, there were few inci- 
dents in his history of special moment. While he gave himself 
laboriously to the duties of his profession, he cultivated continu- 
ally his taste for literature, and was ready to lend the aid of his 
pen to every effort designed to promote the literary interests of 
the country. He became a vigorous student of the German lan- 
guage ; and he drew upon his accustomed hours of sleep, that his 
German studies might not occupy time that was needed for his 
professional duties. He superintended the printing of Griesbach’s 
edition of the New Testament, and corrected several errors which 
had escaped in previous editions. In 1811 he was appointed first 
lecturer on Biblical criticism upon the foundation in Harvard Col- 
lege, established by the Hon. Samuel Dexter. This appointmeut 
he accepted ; but while he had yet scarcely begun his preparation 
for the duties of the place, death put an end to all his earthly 
labors. 

Mr. Buckminster was at last arrested suddenly in his career. 
There had been apparently no waning of his brilliant powers; 
though he himself felt, in common with all his friends, that the 
seeds of early decay, perhaps even of idiocy, were germinating in 
his constitution. “ Election week,” as it used to be called,— 
now the “ week of the anniversaries,”—came, bringing with it to 
him more than the ordinary routine of duty; for he was the 
preacher that year before the “Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, Piety and Charity.” The sermon which he preach- 
ed on that occasion, he repeated in his own pulpit on the succeed- 
ing Sabbath ; and it was the last sermon that he ever preached. 
On Wednesday succeeding, the 3d of June, his malady returned 
upon him with a crushing weight, extinguishing in an hour the 
last gleams of reason, and impressing on his case, the stamp of 
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absolute hopelessness. During the six days that intervened be- 
tween the commencement and the termination of his illness, his 
house was continually thronged with anxious and distressed vis- 
itors; and when he died, it seemed as if the whole town went 
into mourning. It may safely be said that few cases of mortality 
have occurred, which have proved the occasion of such universal 
and protracted grief; for even now, after the lapse of nearly forty 
years, some who had but a transient acquaintance with him, can 
hardly speak of his death without manifest emotion. The ser- 
mon at his funeral was preached by the Rev. President Kirkland, 
a part of which has been preserved in Dr. Palfrey’s discourses on 
the History of the Brattle street church. 

Mr. Buckminster’s publications during his life were not numer- 
ous. The first was a sermon published in January, 1809, on the 
death of Governor Sullivan. It was one of his most splendid 
efforts; though it seems to have been the subject of some ani- 
madversion at the time on account of its supposed political bear- 
ings. In July of the same year, he wrote the address of the 
Massachusetts Bible Society at its first formation, which was af- 
terwards republished with high praise, in the Report of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society. In August succeeding, he deliv- 
ered the annual address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at 
Cambridge, which was published in the Anthology. This ad- 
dress was much spoken of at the time, and illustrates at once his 
fine powers and his various reading, better perhaps than any other 
of his printed productions. Iu May, 1811, was published his 
sermon on the death of the Rev. William Emerson. ‘This con- 
tains splendid passages, but bears marks of haste not discoverable 
in any other of his acknowledged publications. Beside the pre- 
ceding, he published part of a sermon on the death of Governor 
Bowdoin, and was a liberal contributor to the Anthology, and an 
occasional contributor to some other periodicals. 

In describing Mr. Buckminster in some of his relations, we are 
permitted to draw upon our own personal recollections, though 
they are the recollections of early youth. His person, as we re- 
member him, was rather below the medium size, and perfectly 
symmetrical in its formation. His face, which is admirably rep- 
resented by Stewart’s portrait, was a beautiful compound of in- 
telligence and benignity. His manners were as simple as child- 
hood: there was an openness, a gentleness, a gracefulness about 
them which made him quite irresistible. You felt yourself in 
contact with a mind of rare endowments, and yet felt nothing of 
the restraint which acknowledged superiority often inspires. In 
the intercourse of society he was as far as possible from being 
obtrusive, and yet sustained himself in all circumstances with 
freedom and dignity. In the pulpit, he had almost unparalleled at- 
tractions. With a voice that spoke music, and a face that beamed 
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light and love, and a calm self-possession and winning graceful- 
ness of manner, he held his audience as if by a spell; and though 
one might dissent from his opinions, he would find it difficult to 
resist the power of his oratory. He prayed with his eyes open, 
elevated at an angle of about forty-five ; and yet there was every 
thing in his manner to indicate the highest mental abstraction. 
His gesture in the delivery of his discourse was not very abund- 
ant; and it was so natural and significant, that it seemed to have 
its effect almost without being noticed. He belonged to a differ- 
ent school of pulpit orators from that of his father, or Dr. Mason, 
or President Dwight ; but it may reasonably be doubted whether 
a more bland and attractive manner has ever been possessed by 
any American clergyman. 

in regard to Buckminster’s religious opinions, we should be 
inclined to say, from all the evidence before us, that on most 
questions which have since divided the Unitarians and Orthodox, 
they were not thoroughly fixed. ‘The commenly received doc- 
trine of the Trinity he evidently rejected ; and in regard to the 
person of Christ, his mind probably reposed in the Arian hypothe- 
sis. Mrs. Lee has furnished extracts from several of his dis- 
courses on other doctrines, such as regeneration, atonement, &c., 
which, however, rather oppose what we should regard a earica- 
ture of orthodox views, than attempt to defend any other dis- 
tinct system. In some of his discourses he speaks of the death 
of Christ as “the ground of the sinner’s pardon ;’ "—as “that 
which rendered it just tor God to forgive sin ;” though we are 
inclined to think that his later sermons evince less of sympathy 
with the system in which he had been educated, than his early 
ones. 

The greater part of Mr. Buckminuster’s preaching would not 
have been complained of except tor its omissions by any ortho- 
dox audience. 1t sometimes reached a point of the most impres- 
sive and overpowering eloquence. Witness the following extract 
from his sermon on * Habit.” 


“]t is impossible to dismiss this subject without considering a common topic, 
the inefficacy of a death-bed repentance. It is to be feared that charity 
which hopeth and believeth all things, has sometimes discovered more of gen- 
erous credulity, than of well-founded hope, when it has laid great stress and 
built much consolation, on the casual expressions and faint sighs of dying 
men. Far be it from us to excite suspicion, or recall anxiety in the breast of 
surviving friendship, or to throw a new shade of terror over the vailey of 
death; but better, far better, were it for a thousand breasts to be pierced with 
temporary anguish, and a new horror to be added to the dreary passage of the 
grave, than that one soul be lost to heaven by the delusive expectation of 
effectual repentance in a dying hour. For, as we have repeatedly asked, what 
is effectual repentance? Can it be supposed, that, when the vigor of life has 
been spent in the establishment of vicious propensities, when all the vivacity 
of youth, al] the soberness of manhood, and all the leisure of old age, have 
been given to the service of sin, when vice has been growing with the growth 
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and strengthening with the strength, when it has spread out with the limbs of 
the stripling, and become rigid with the fibres of the aged, can it, I say, be 
supposed that the labors of such a life, are to be overthrown by one last exer- 
tion of a mind, impaired with disease, by the convulsive exercise of an af- 
frighted spirit, and by the inarticulate and feeble sounds of an expiring breath? 
Repentance consists not in one or more acts of contrition; it is a permanent 
change of the disposition. Those dispositions and habits of mind, which you 
bring to your dying bed, you will carry with you to another world. These 
habits are the dying dress of the soul. They are the grave-clothes in which 
it must come forth, at the last, to meet the sentence of an impartial judge. If 
they were filthy, they will be filthy still. The washing of baptiswmal water 
will not at that hour, cleanse the spots of the soul. The confession of sins, 
which have never been removed, will not furnish the conscience with an an- 
swer towards God. ‘The reception of the elemegpts will not then infuse a prin- 
ciple of spirituaf life, any more than unconsecrated bread and wine will infuse 
health into the limbs, on which the cold damps of death have already col- 
lected. Say not, that you have discarded such superstitious expectations. 
You have not discarded them while you defer any thing to that hour, while you 
venture to rely on any thing but the mercy of God, toward a heart, holy, sin- 
cere and sanctified, a heart which loves heaven for its purity, and God for his 
goodness. If, in this solemn hour, the soul of an habitual and inveterate 
offender be prepared for the residence of pure and spotless spirits, it can be 
only by a sovereign and miraculous interposition of omnipotence. His power 
we pretend not to limit. He can wash the sooty Ethiop white, and cause the 
spots on the leopard’s skin to disappear. We presume not to fathom the coun- 
sels of his will; but this we will venture to assert, that if, at the last hour of 
the sinner’s life, the power of God ever interposes to snatch him from his ruin, 
such interposition will never be disclosed to the curiosity of man. For, if it 
should once be believed that the rewards of heaven can be obtained by such 
an instantaneous and miraculous change at the last hour of life, all our ideas 
of moral probation, and of the connection between the character here and con- 
dition hereafter are loose, unstable, and groundless; the nature and the laws of 
God’s moral government are made, at once, inexplicable ; our exhortations are 
useless, our experience false; and the whole apparatus of gospel means and 
motives becomes a cumbrous and unnecessary provision.” 


Not long after Mr. Buckmiunster’s death, a selection from his 
sermons was very carefully made and given to the public in an 
octavo volume. <A few years later, another volume was pub- 
lished ; and at a more recent period his “ works” have appeared 
in two volumes duodecimo, in which are included various ex- 
tracts from his sermons which were published through a succes- 
sion of years in the “Christian Disciple.” With the first selec- 
tion of his sermons was published an interesting biographical 
sketch of him, from the pen of his intimate friend, the Rey. 
Samuel Cooper Thatcher. 

For many years Mr. Buckminster’s remains reposed in the 
family vault of Mr. Lyman, at Waltham; but they have been 
lately transferred to Mount Auburn Cemetery, where a fitting 
monument has been erected to his memory. 

We now take our leave of this remarkable book and of these 
remarkable men. We think it fortunate that Mrs. Lee had the 
materials for such a volume at command, and that she was in- 
duced at this late period to make such provision for perpetuating 
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the memory of many events in the lives of her illustrious rela- 
tives which would otherwise have remained unknown or been 
forgotten. As a literary production, it is enough to say of the 
work, that it is worthy of her reputation and her name; and 
even those who differ from her in their religious views will thank 
her for a rich entertainment, and especially for the beautiful spirit 
of filial reverence which she has manifested towards the memory 
of her orthodox father. 





-?* 
Arr. III. —WRITING i$ “AND” OP NIONS OF THOMAS 
CARLYLE. 


Past and Present, Chartism, and Sartor Resartus ; by Tromas 
Cariyte. New edition, complete in one volume. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, publishers, 82 Cliff street. 184s. 


Tuts recent edition of some of the most characteristic works 
of this very remarkable author, induces us to offer at this time 
some views, which we have desired an opportunity to present, of 
his literary merits, and of his opinions on social and religious 
questions. 

Since the death of Coleridge, no man in the British Islands 
fas had so many followers this side of the Atlantic as Carlyle, 
Macaulay and Dickens have had more readers, but neither of 
them has raised up a school. ‘The reason is obvious. Carlyle is 
more of an innovator upon established modes of thought. He 
has more peculiar and salient points to be the nucleus of a sect. 
He writes more on abstract and philosophical subjects. He has 
set afloat more original thoughts, and thus quickened more minds. 
He writes more in earnest, and thus draws after him the earnest 
spirits of the age. 

The originality of this author is perhaps more apparent than 
real. Much that is new to us, may be merely German thought 
transferred into English. Carlyle does not conceal his admira- 
tion of German literature. He reveres Goethe as the wisest of 
the moderns, and in one place asks boldly, ‘“‘ What work nobler 
than transplanting foreign thought into the barren domestic soil ; 
except indeed planting thought of your own, which the fewest 
are privileged to do ?” 

But wherever the ideas came from, by which this writer is 
possessed, and to which he is laboring to give utterance ; whether 
from his own capacious and fruitful brain, or from his vast range 
over the whole field of English and continental literature, the 
form at least, in which they appear, is original. And they are 
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presented with a variety of illustration, and a power of language, 
which are in themselves indisputable marks of genius. 

But what chiefly distinguishes Carlyle from other popular wri- 
ters of the age, is that he writes always in earnest ; not as a mere 
artist or poet. He does not pass his life in creations of beauty, 
nor write for the amusement of mankind. Even in his reviews 
he is not a cold critic, like Jeffrey. He does not stand over his 
subject with a dissecting knife, and display his skill in anatomy 
at the expense of some miserable author that has fallen under 
his hands. Nor does he, like Macaulay—uuder the name of re- 
views, paint a long gallery of historical portraits, choosing those 
subjects which will permit him to display his richness of imagin- 
ation, gorgeous style, and vast historical learning. It is curious 
to look over the subjects of Carlyle’s reviews, and read “ Burns,” 
“Schiller,” and such names—all characters to whom he is at- 
tracted by a strong sympathy, and in speaking of whom he can 
indulge his honest euthusiasm. 

Still more widely does he differ from the novel-writers of the 
day. He evidently feels a coutempt for any body who can un- 
dertake to write without a high moral object. His half-concealed 
sneer occasionally slips out in such expressions as these :—* Lov- 
ing my own life and senses as | do, no power shall induce me, 
as a private individual, to open another fashionable novel” — 
“ Books which the unassisted human faculties are inadequate to 
read !”” 

Indeed, if Carlyle had the talent to be as successful a writer of 
fictions as Scott, this style of writing would not content him. 
He is too earnest a thinker. His mind is too much occupied 
with those social and religious questions, which are questions of 
life and death to us all. He feels his obligations to his fellow 
creatures, and he grapples boldly with the miseries of the race. 
He is conscious that the social and moral state of the world is 
bad, and in his descriptions of the miseries of the poor, and of 
the general corruption of society, he is serious even to melan- 
choly. There is a strain of sadness in these portions of his 
writings which will long haunt the imagination of the reader. 

We shall confine ourselves in this article to one of the works 
contained in this recent volume, Sartor Resartus, since, of ail 
which Carlyle has written, this is the work that best represents 
the man. It is the book which first established the fame of 
Thomas Carlyle as a leading writer of the age. It is closely 
packed with thought, and contains the germ of much that its 
author has since expanded into volumes. It comprises in brief 
all the ideas to which he is laboring to give expression. It is 
Strongly marked with the faults and beauties of his style. It 
may be taken therefore as a good expression of his peculiar 
genius. 
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Few books have appeared in this century which have exerted 
so wide an influence upon the thought ef the age as Sartor Re- 
sartus. Miss Martineau is not the only person who has remarked 
the extraordinary attention it has received from thinking minds 
on this, as well as on the other side of the Atlantic. Few books 
are so often turned to again, or contain so many passages which 
we wish to keep in memory, for their power aud suggestiveness, 
It may be well therefore, to devote a few pages to an analysis of 
this remarkable volume, as the best introduction to an acquaint- 
ance with its author. 

The title of this book is a good one, inasmuch as it gives not 
the remotest idea of what the book contains—-an object often of 
the first importance with writers who wish to attract attention, 
But if curiosity is piqued by the formidable title of “ Sartor Re- 
sartus: the Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdréckh,” it is 
relieved by the announcement on the very first page, of the mo- 
mentous subject of this volume as the “ Philosophy of Clothes!” 
The wonder of the reader now probably subsides into a smile, 
as he looks for a humorous essay on the fashions. But again he is 
confounded as he marks how the subject maguifies. ‘The clothes 
dilate till they encompass the world, and finally the whole mate- 
rial universe. The word “clothes,” Carlyle uses to denote not 
merely the garments of the body, but whatever enwraps the sonl, 
“all forms whereby spirit manifests itself to sense.” The body 
itself is as much a garment as a cloak is. All visible things are 
but the vestures of an invisible world. ‘“ Matter exists only to 
represent some idea, and body it forth.” The creations of man 
are but shape and material substance given to his thought, “airy 
nothings” to which he gives ‘a local habitation and a name.” 
Art is but the embodiment of ideal beauty ; images of the brain 
turned into marble. All the institutions of man—customs, laws, 
forms of government, states, monarchies, priesthoods, are but the 
shapings of invisible souls. Different religions and todes of 
worship are the embodiment of an universal religious idea wr sen- 
timent. Names and symbols conceal a spiritual significance. 
Even time and space are regarded but as modes in which finite 
intelligences conceive of things. And nature herself is but the 
garment of God! 

Thus under this strange title of philosophy of clothes, we 
have a compendium of universal knowledge. ‘The author takes 
a point of view from which he can talk ad libitum of things 
celestial and terrestrial. Accordingly there is hardly a subject in 
heaven and earth which he does not touch upen. At one mo- 
ment he propounds the gravest philosophical and religious ques- 
tions. The next, in a vein of sly wit, he ridicules modern fash- 
ionable society. ‘Then in a few keen observations, half jesting 
and half sad, he throws out his ideas of duelling, of war, of the’ 
use of gunpowder, and of the art of printing. 
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The signal merit of the book is its insight-——its discernment 
of the deep meaning of human life; its penetration through the 
veils and vestures of nature atid society, and its discernment of 
the infinite spiritual realities of the universe and of man. Hence 
the writer talks much of “seeing into the mystery of the 
universe.” 

But though he ventures on such high subjects, Sartor Resartus 
has not at all the character of a philosophical treatise. A most 
fantastic dress heightens the effect of these multitudinous and 
strangely arranged thoughts. Carlyle adopts the convenient, 
though not very novel, figment of an unknown author, whose 
writings he edits. The book therefore appears as a history of 
the life and opinions of Herr Teufelsdréckh. This is a strange, 
incomprehensible being, rough as a Highlander, and mystical as 
a German; and as indifferent to the common notions of the 
world he lives in, as his prototype and namesake, Diogenes. 
This German philosopher is usually taciturn, content to sit under 
the linden tree, or in the beer-room. and smoke his pipe; but at 
times breaks forth in a succession of utterances, apparently inco- 
herent; which yet are found on a closer inspection to possess a 
remarkable unity and insight. His biographer follows him 
through many sad experiences of life, to receive wisdom from his 
oracular lips. 

As the philosophy of Teufelsdréckh was won by a course of 
hard experience, it is necessary to take brief note of the events 
of his outward life. His childhood was happy. He had indeed 
no acknowledged parents. But of this he was ignorant, as he 
had lived from his earliest recollection in the cottage of an old 
German soldier, whom he revered as his father. The soldier’s 
wife was a kind mother to him, and the youthful Diogenes was 
happy in their love, and in his ignorance of all the evil that is in 
the world. His joyous nature diffused its own warm coloring 
over life. “ His existence was a bright, soft element of joy, out 
of which, as in Prospero’s island, wonder after wonder bodied 
itself forth.” 

Sad was the day when Teufelsdrockh left this happy valley, 
and the cottage of Father Andreas, for the gymnasium. “ With 
my first view of the Hinterschlag gymnasium,” he writes, “my 
evil days began.”” He was thrown among rude school fellows. 
“The yonng heart felt, for the first time, quite orphaned and 
alone.” ‘ My teachers were hide-bound pedants, without knowl- 
edge of man’s nature or of boy’s.” From the gymnasium he 
passes to the university, where his mind fares not much better. 
He leaves an affecting tribute to his Alma Mater, in saying, that 
“out of England and Spain, theirs was the worst of all hitherto 
discovered universities.” He leaves also on record his impression 
of modern philosophy and modes of education in this further 
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reminiscence: ‘ We boasted ourselves a rational university ; in 
the highest degree hostile to mysticism. Thus was the young 
vacant mind furnished with much talk about progress of the 
species, dark ages, prejudice, and the like; so that all were 
quickly blown out into a state of windy argumentativeness ; 
whereby the better sort had soon to end in sick, impotent skepti- 
cism ; the worser sort exploded in finished self-conceit, and to 
all spiritual intents become dead.” In his law studies he meets 
with not much better companions or teachers. ‘ Small specula- 
tion in those eyes, that they did glare withal! Sense neither for 
the high, nor for the deep, nor for aught human or divine, save 
only for the faintest scent of coming preferment.” 

Despite these adverse circumstances, our student makes some 
intellectual progress. Like a wise man he turns evil into good, 
and draws useful reflections out of the very stupidity of those 
around him. ‘Thus he is slowly “ getting under way,” when a 
dangerous, almost fatal, accident befalls him—he gets in love! 
Alas for his philosophy ; the passion is desperate. He had heard 
of the fame of Blumine, and imagined her “a blooming, warm 
earth-angel,” but far above his humble sphere. But now he 
stands in her enchanting presence ; and to his unspeakable rap- 
ture, lo! the angel smiles upon him! “ Was the attraction, the: 
agitation mutual then, pole and pole trembling towards contact, 
when once brought into neighborhood? Say rather, heart swell- 
ing in presence of the queen of hearts; like the sea swelling 
when once near its moon !” 

For a time the illusion of love completely transports the poor 
Teufelsdréckh. ‘Soft melodies flowed through his heart ; tones 
of an infinite gratitude ; sweetest intimations that he also was a 
man, that for him also unutterable joys had been provided.” 

But the comedy or tragedy soon reaches its catastrophe. “ One 
morning he found his morning star all dimmed and dusky-red ; 
the fair creature was silent, absent; she seemed to have been 
weeping. She said in a tremulous voice, they were to meet no 
more!” She is soon after married to another. 

The manner in which Teufelsdréckh takes this sudden and 
terrible blow, is the most encouraging sign that he will one day 
be a philosopher. ‘Though honestly in love, and sorely disap- 
pointed, he does not commit suicide. ‘* No sooner has that heart- 
rending occurrence fairly taken place, than he affects to regard it 
as a thing natural, of which there is nothing more to be said.” 
Instantly he tacks ship, and floats away from his ‘Calypso’s 
island,’ with the coolness of a Spanish voyager, reckless of for- 
tune, and bent on new adventures. 

Teufelsdréckh now throws up his legal profession, and begins 
his travels. As he has long lived isolated from the world, 
merely “a looker on in Venice,” he has nothing to detain him. 
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And since the last link of love is broken, it is rather a relief to 
escape from his native land. He therefore takes his pilgrim-staff 
in hand, and commences his wanderings over the earth. He 
travels on, almost at random, and without an object. ‘“ He 
glides from country to country, from condition to condition, van- 
ishing and reappearing, no man can calculate how or where.” 

In the course of these wanderings, he is led to make many 
striking observations on the world and on life. And having 
passed through a varied aud somewhat forlorn experience, he 
gradually works out for himself a great deal of practical philoso- 
phy. As his mind is of a serious and meditative cast, his reflec- 
tions run chiefly on man; on the mystery of his existence in 
this world, aud on the explanations afforded by philosophy and 
religion. His hard experience of life adds to the sombre charac- 
ter of his meditations. As he has no regular business, he has 
many sore trials of poverty and hunger. One difficulty after 
another baffles his pursuit of truth, until he is at last plunged 
into a sea of doubt aud despair. This brings us to the middle 
and philosophical part of Sartor Resartus. In these few chapters 
Carlyle has condensed a whole history of philosophy. ‘Thus one 
while, Teufelsdréckh is tempted to “the everlasting No,” or uni- 
versal skepticism. He is tormented with all difficult questions— 
the existence of God, and the origin of evil. With these dif- 
ficulties he writhes like another Prometheus. But long is nature 
dumb to his bitter cry for light. “Thus has the bewildered 
wanderer to stand, as so many have done, shouting question after 
question into the sybil cave of destiny, and receive no answer 
but an echo.” In the chapter “Centre of Indifference,” he re- 
vives the notion of the old philosophers, that there is nothing to 
be desired or avoided in this world, that enjoyment and suffer- 
ing, that life and death, are indifferent. From this deadening 
philosophy, which paralyzes all human action, he is at last deliv- 
ered ; and he pushes his way through to “the everlasting Yea,” 
in which he attains to an affirmative and absolute faith in God. 
This mighty change of belief is attended with a revolution in 
his feelings towards nature and towards his fellow creatures :— 
“With other eyes too, could I now look upon my fellow man ; 
with an infinite love, au infinite pity. Poor, wandering, way- 
ward man! Art thou not tried and beaten with stripes, even as_ 
Iam? Ever, whether thou bear the royal mantle, or the beg- 
gar’s gabardine, art thou not so weary, so heavy-laden; and thy 
bed of rest is but a grave. O my brother, my brother, why can 
not I shelter thee in my bosom, and wipe away all tears from 
thy eyes!” ‘Thus has the brave Teufelsdréckh made his way 
“through the successive stages of growth, entanglement, unbe- 
lief, and almost reprobation, into a certain clearer state which he 
himself seems to consider as conversion.” Whatever be said of 
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this term, it is plain that he has reached an upland atmosphere, 
from which all things looked clearer, and that his mind is in a 
more tranquil and healthy state. 

Such is the plan of Sartor Resartus. We shall now look at it 
as exhibiting the peculiarities of Carlyle as a writer, aud as an 
exposition of his political and religions opinions. 

Of the various talents of Carlyle, this volume affords perhaps, 
the most complete specimen. He has many idiosyncrasies, and 
this book is full of them. It contains all his peculiar beauties 
and faults—we had almost said eraggerated—as if to furnish a 
fair mark for criticism. 

We do not rank Carlyle very high as an original writer—as 
one who has discovered a great deal of new truth. There is an 
appearance of originality iu his writings, which leads the reader 
to look for new light to be thrown over the whole field of human 
knowledge. But such an expectation is disappointed. We are 
often surprised, after reading pages of absorbing interest and 
eloquence, to find, on shutting the volume, how little there is left 
in the mind which can be called mew truth. After an acquaint- 
ance somewhat extensive with his writings, we can not recall.a 
single philosophical idea which he has added to the domain of 
human knowledge. 

The truth is, the mind of Carlyle is not at all constructive in 
its character. He has not that cool, patient temperament, which 
is necessary to make discoveries in moral philosophy, as well as 
in phvsical science. His nature is too ardent for this. He seizes 
on obvious, though perhaps neglected, truth, and sets it forth with 
startling power. Here lies his great talent and his peculiar merit 
as a writer. This makes him so eminently suggestive. By a 
new arrangement of thought and new modes of expression, he 
places old truth before us in a new light, and invests it with fresh 
interest. The originality is in the expression rather than in the 


thought. Many passages, which are startling as they come out 


of the fiery furnace of Carlyle’s mind, are found, when transla- 
ted into common language, to coutain but very common ideas. 
Thus in his eloquent ravings about looking throagh the out- 
ward universe, sweeping away the illusion of time, what has he 
said more than the great, religious spirits of all ages have felt, 
that the visible, the material, is subordinate to an invisible and 
spiritual universe ; that we live in a world of shadows; and that 
the only things worthy to be called realities are “the things 
unseen and eternal ?” 

But if the thoughts of Carlyle be not new, it is no small merit 
that the mode of expression is original. Genius has another work 
besides giving new truth to the world, and that is to keep old 
truth from becoming dead. He who stands on the confines of 
the known world, and casts the light of a great human intellect 
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on undiscovered realms, is indeed the greatest benefactor to his 
race. He is like some superior being, commissioned to reveal to 
mortals the secret of the invisible state. But next to him is the 
man who can open our eyes to the wonders which are all around 
us, and over which we walk unmoved as over forgotten graves. 

In the hands of common men, literature always degenerates 
into common place. ‘The greater number of writers, being inca- 
pable of original thought, must content themselves with imitation 
of the great masters. As art runs into imitation; as religion de- 
generates into cant, so it is the inevitable tendency “of making 
many books,” to overlay every object and idea with words, so 
that we lose sight of the things themselves. The distinction of 
genius is its intenser life, and its more intimate communion with 
nature. The mind of a man of genius—especially the mind of 
the true poet—mingles more freely than other minds with the 
outward world. In communion with the woods and waters, it 
comes into closer connection with the spirit of life which per-- 
vades the universe. It seems to swim in that life, as clouds swim 
in the light of the setting sun. ‘The voice of winds or of the 
sea, the song of birds, the rustle of leaves and the pattering rain, 
strike upon the mind’s ear like tones of melancholy music. The 
morn, the noon, the midnight, are solemn and suggestive to its 
meditative bosom. Thus all its impressions of nature come to it 
fresh, not at second hand and through “descriptions.” It new 
creates the world by its own life poured through it. Thus it is 
filled with fresh images to illustrate truth. It may be said there- 
fore to be one high office of genius, to freshen and renew all hu- 
man knowledge; to revive faded impressions of truth by that 
copions fountain of illustration which it carries in itself, and thus 
to give eternal youth and beauty to the world in which man 
lives, as the vital principle in nature every spring revives the 
withered grass and renews the decaying forests. 

This power of illustration, of placing old truth in a new light, 
Carlyle possesses in a very extraordinary degree. His style is 
metaphorical in the extreme. He abounds in figures. And his 
resources of imagery are exhaustless, drawn from all the king- 
doms of nature, and all the ages of history. He ascends to an- 
tiquity, and learns wisdom from Zoroaster and Confucius. The 
next moment he is walking the streets of London in a reverie. 
Then his imagination darts off to remote regions of the earth, 
and sometimes, like a pearl-diver, brings up the richest gems from 
the bottom of the seas. 

Such a writer is useful to the young writers who follow him, 
in fertilizing the imagination ; in breaking up stereotype modes 
of thought and expression ; and in producing greater variety and 
tiches in the general literature of a country. 
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Probably no reader ever took up Carlyle without being dis- 
mayed at first by his formidable style. A succession of inverted 
phrases, sentences turned upside down, and wrong side before, 
completely bewilder and confound the reader. We agree entirely 
in the description of it by Carlyle himself :— On the whole Pro- 
fessor 'Teufelsdréckh is not a cultivated writer. Of his sentences 
perhaps not more than nine tenths stand straight on their legs; 
the remainder are in quite angular attitudes, buttressed up by 
props (of parenthesis and dashes), and ever with this or the other 
tagrag hanging from them; a few even sprawl out helplessly on 
all sides, quite broken-backed and dismembered.” 

There have not been wanting those who affected to admire 
this style, and it has had innumerable imitators. But for all that 
the style is a bad one. [tis not a natural mode of expressing 
thought. It is not the style in which cultivated men or women 
converse. Itis not the manner in which anybody talks when he 
is animated, when he is angry, or gay, or sad. We may say of 
it, as Macaulay says of the style of Johnson. It is “a language 
which nobody hears from his mother or his nurse,—a language 
in which nobody ever quarrels, or drives bargains, or makes love, 
—a language in which nobody ever thinks.” 

There is an affectation of quaintness in the style of Carlyle, 
which after a while becomes tedious, and which it requires all 
his genius to animate and render tolerable. This appears in the 
titles of his several chapters. Thus the account of Teufels- 
dréckh’s birth is headed Genesis; of his childhood, Idyllic ; of 
his education, Pedagogy. ‘This is bad taste. We can not see 
that its utility in exciting curiosity or wonder, is compensated by 
the constant painful effort which it imposes on the reader to con- 
jecture what the man would be at. 

This style is liable to a further objection... It is enigmatical 
and obscure—a very grave fault. Unless a subject be difficult of 
comprehension, we account it almost unpardonable in a writer 
when we have to look two or three times to understand what he 
means. The first qualification for a great writer is to have a clear 
head, to know precisely what he is aiming at; and the next is to 
have a transparent style. Any thing unnatural or affected, how- 
ever the multitude stare at it at first, will be rejected with disgust 
by “the sober second thought” even of the multitude. Nothing 
will wear well but nature and simplicity. 

Amid the inverted and tortuous sentences of Carlyle, through 
which the reader has to wind his way, there are passages of ex- 
treme beauty. No man knows how to use words when he wills 
it better than Carlyle; and his style is touched here and there 
with the most aerial graces of which human language is capable 
—soft points of light, which gleam through the maze of his 
thoughts, like moonlight through the dark and tangled forest. 
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The selectest words are arranged with an attention to rhythm 
and melody, as if by a musical ear. His long paragraphs are 
wild and jagged, a confused mass of rocks and pines, yet inter- 
spersed with sentences which flow out like a clear stream issuing 
from the base of an Alpine glacier. Thus when his hero is sit- 
ting in his lady’s bower, the presence of Blumine makes his 
thoughts clear and his language musical :—* The conversation 
took a higher tone, one fine “thought called forth another: it was 
one of those rare seasons, when the soul expands with full free- 
dom, and mau feels himself bronght near to mau. Gaily, in bight 
graceful abandonment, the friendly talk played round that cirele ; 
for the burden was rolled from every heart; the barriers of cere- 
mony had melted as into vapor; and the poor claims of me and 
thee, no longer parted by rigid fences, now tlowed softly into one 
another; and life lay all harmonious, many tinted, like some fair 
royal champaign, the sovereign and owner of which were love 
only. Such music springs from kind hearts, in a kind environ- 
meut of place aud time. And yet, as the light grew more aerial 
on the mountain tops, and the shadows fell “longer over the val- 
ley, some faint tone of sadness may have breathed through the 
heart ; and, in whispers more or less audible, reminded every one 
that as this bright day was drawing to a close, so likewise must 
the day of man’s existence decline into dust and darkness; and 
with all its sick toilings, and joyful and mournful noises, sink in 
the still eternity.” 

Another thing quite remarkable in Carlyle is inlenseness of ex- 
pression, whatever be the subject. Even in his wit and ridicule 
he is as earnest as in his open and vehement denunciations. His 
desire to be emphatic appears in such a little thing as his unex- 
ampled use of capital letters, with which he commences not only 
every sentence but every leading word. ‘The impression is quite 
singular at the first glance over one of his pages. Capital letters 
are as plentiful with him as ordinary type with common men ; 
as giants in Brobdignag were as thick as pigmies in Lilliput. 
The strong language which he habitually employs, indicates the 
fiery earnestness of his nature. He has a morbid craving for ex- 
citement, for the tragic in emotion or in action. Had he been a 
painter, he would have resembled Salvator Rosa. His mind de- 
lights in heights, depths and abysses. And in history he chooses 
those periods to describe which are most full of action, such as 
the French Revolution and the time of Cromwell. 

This tendency of Carlyle’s mind renders him liable to the 
criticism made on the French artists, that they prefer to depict the 
violent emotions, and have no taste for anything quiet. It imparts 
to his style a tone of exaggeration, which impairs the effect with 
readers who preserve the current of their own feelings tranquil. 
It has the appearance of straining for effect. We have already 
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intimated that Carlyle is too earnest to be a writer of fiction. 
For the same reason he could not be a successful dramatist. All 
his characters would bear too strongly the impress of his own 
character. ‘This spoilsa novel or a play. Scott and Shakspeare 
put forward other men upon the stage to speak and play their 
parts, holding meanwhile their own ideas and feelings in abey- 
ance. But this Carlyle can not do. He can not divest himself of 
his personality in his writings any more than could Byron. 

While this intenseness of emotion disqua/ifies for certain kinds 
of writing, it admirably qualifies for a different kind—for elo- 
quence and poetry ; and to it are due the most thrilling passages 
which Carlyle or Byron ever wrote. When connected, as in these 
cases, with extraordinary power of language, the inward heat find- 
ing vent, bursts forth in almost continual flame. In the power 
of high wrought description, Carlyle excels all men since Byron’s 
death. His strong passion can not be expressed but by strong 
language; and no man has such an armory of epithets, such 
burning words to express his burning thoughts. As a specimen 
of his intenseness of expression, take the close of his chapter on 
Natural Supernaturalism. He is describing the rapidity with 
which mankind appear aud disappear from the earth :—‘ So has 
it been from the beginning, so will it be to the end. Generation 
after generation takes to itself the form of a body; and forth- 
issuing from Cimmerian night, on heaven’s mission aPPEaRs. 
What force and fire is in each he expends: one grinding in the 
mill of industry; one hunter-like, climbing the giddy Alpine 
heights of science ; one madly dashed in pieces on the rocks of 
strife, in war with his fellow :—and then the heaven-sent is re- 
called ; his earthly vesture falls away, and soon even to sense be- 
comes a vanished shadow. ‘Thus, like some wild-flaming, wild- 
thunderiug train of heaven’s artillery, does this mysterious may- 
KInD thunder and flame, in long-drawn, quick-succeeding gran- 
deur, through the unknown deep. Thus, like a God-created, 
fire-breathing spirit-host, we emerge from the inane; haste 
stormfully across the astoutshed earth; then plunge again into 
the inane. Earth’s mouutains are levelled, and her seas filled up 
in our passage: Cau the earth, which is but dead and a vision, 
resist spirits which have reality and are alive? On the hardest 
adamant some footprint of us is stamped in; the last rear of the 
host will read traces of the earliest van. But whence? O heaven, 
whither? Sense knows not; faith knows not; only that it is 
through mystery to mystery, from God and to God. 


‘We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life , 


Yr» 


Is rounded with asleep! 


With these great literary qualities, power of illustration, in- 
tensely earnest feeling, and an astonishing mastery of language, 
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Carlyle unites many of the lighter graces of a writer, wit, humor 
and pathos. 

The philosophy of clotines leads him to take frequent side 
glances at society, and he hits off the follies of people of fashion 
with a delicate satire, under which there sometimes lurks a feel- 
ing of scorn which it is hard to repress. He brings in juxta- 
position the two opposite poles of society, the extremes of fashion 
and of squalid misery. Under the appropriate designation of 
“the Dandiacal Body” he includes that large class in any country 
who found their pride on dress, equipage, houses, money. This 
class in England constitute a sect. Almack’s is their temple ; 
lords and ladies, and men of high and low degree, who sacrifice 
all to appearances, are their priests and priestesses ; and fashiona- 
ble novels their sacred books! 

“ They affect great purity and separation ; distinguish them- 
selves by a particular costume ; likewise, so far as possible, by a 
particular speech, (apparently some broken Lingua-f'ranca, or 
English-French ;) and on the whole, strive to maintain a true 
Nazarene deportment, and keep themselves unspotted from the 
world.” At the other extreme of society he depicts the gaunt, 
famine-stricken poor; of whom the Irish peasants in rags are the 
most tragic looking specimens. ‘These too are a sect more nue 
merous than the foriner—a mendicant order, ‘‘ bound by the two 
monastic vows of poverty and obedience.” 

It is quite in character for Carlyle to follow this sportive, but 
sad picture of the extremes inio which society is divided, with a 
vehement, almost fierce, denunciation of the terrific social con- 
vulsion which must result sooner or later from such a state of 
things. 

But, to amuse ourselves with another specimen of his wit, the 

following may be read with advantage by many young men in 
our colleges, as well as by merchants’ clerks. ‘There is a sly 
satire in the parenthesis, which makes it the best part of the 
whole. 
. “L have heard affirmed, (surely in jest,) by not unphilanthropic 
persons, that it were a real increase of human happiness, could 
all young men from the age of nineteen be covered under barrels, 
or rendered otherwise invisible; and there left to follow their 
lawful studies and callings, ull they emerged, sadder and wiser, 
at the age of twenty-five. Such gawks are they, and foolish 
peacocks, and yet with such a vulturous hunger for self-indul- 
gence !” 

The following is a specimen of his humor. These are the 
reflections of his philosopher, the moralizing Teufelsdréckh, on 
a suit of cast-off clothes which he sees suspended in some old 
market: “ What still dignity dwells in a suit of cast clothes! 
How meekly it bears its honors! No haughty looks, no scornful 
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gesture : silent and serene, it fronts the world ; neither demand- 
ing worship, nor afraid to miss it. The hat still carries the 
physiognomy of its head; but the vanity, and the stupidity, and 
goose speech which was the sign of these two, are gone. The 
coat arm is stretched out, but not to strike; the breeches in mod- 
est simplicity, depend at ease, and now at last have a graceful 
flow ; the waistcoat hides no evil passioi, no riotous desire ; hun- 
ger or thirst now dwells not in it. ‘Thus all is parged from the 
grossness of sense, from the carping cares and foul vices of the 
world ; and rides there on its clothes horse, as on a Pegasus 
might some skyey messenger, visiting onr low earth.” 

The description of ‘Tenfelsdréckh’s laughter is too good not to 
be quoted. It was the only time his biographer had ever seen 
him laugh. He was listening to the couversation of Jean Paul 
Richter. Something struck his fancy oddly, when “ gradually a 
light kindled in our Professor’s eyes and face, a beaming, maunt- 
ling, loveliest light; through those murky features a radiant, ever- 
young Apollo looked ; and he burst forth, like the neighing of all 
Tattersa!ls—tears streaming down his cheeks, pipe held aloft, 
foot clutched into the air,—loud, long-continuing, uncontrollable ; 
a laugh not of the face and diaphragm only, but of the whole 
man from head to heel.” 

The transition is often sudden from humor to pathos, and it 
does not surprise us to find the man who has written thus, quite 
overwhelmed bv the death of Father Andreas: “ The dark bot- 
tomless abyss, that lies under our feet, had yawned open; the 
pale kingdoms of death, with all their innumerable silent nations 
and generations, stood before him ; the inexorable word never! 
now first showed its meaning. My mother wept, and her sorrow 
got vert; but in my heart there lay a whole lake of tears, pent 
up in silent desolation.” 

Such is the impression which this book gives us of the pecu- 
liar talents and style of one of the most remarkable of living 
writers. But we attach a still higher value to Sartor Resartus 
for avother reason—for the insight which it affords into the opin- 
ions held by its author. We are disposed to regard the strug- 
gles aud perplexity which beset poor Teufelsdréckh, as the nar- 
rative of Carlyle’s own intellectual experience—his philosoph- 
ical donbts and questionings, and the way in which they were 
resolved. We shall therefore undertake to collect from it his 
ideas on the social and religious questions which have so power- 
fully agitated modern seciety. 

Whatever be the political opinions of Carlyle, to whatever 
party in England he belongs, the tendency of his writings is 
powerfully democratic. What else can be the effect of stripping 
off from nobility, and royalty itself, those adventitious accompa- 
niments by which they awe the world? He sees through these 
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distinctions. ‘The Professor looks in men’s faces with a strange 
impartiality, a strange scientific freedom, like a man unversed in 
the higher circles, like a man dropped thither from the moon.” 
He “dissects kings with scalpels, and finds the same viscera, 
tissues, livers, lights and other life-tackle there ;” he “examines 
their spiritual mechanism, and finds the same great need, great 
greed, and little faculty.” In fact, distinctions in society are to 
Carlyle little more than difference in clothes. The tailor dresses 
aman, and he becomes a nobleman. He claps on a star and 
garter, and straightway he rides in coaches, and the whole world 
bows down to him. Thus “society is founded upon cloth.” 
This sporting with the dignity of noble personages quickly brings 
them down to the level of common men. It opens the eyes of 
mankind to the secret, “how little wisdom it takes to govern 
them.” It must have an effect like the wit and ridicule of Vol- 
taire, which prepared the French Revolution. 

But the great question of the age, at least for the over popu- 
lous old world, is the social question. On no subject are the 
writings of Carlyle more interesting—and on none, we must add, 
are they more unsatisfactory. As might be expected from his 
noble heart, his sympathies are always with the poor and the 
oppressed. His hero, on parting from his friends, proposes as a 
toast—*‘ The cause of the poor in heaven’s name!” That is the 
sentiment which is uppermost in Carlyle’s bosom. The suffer- 
ings of the poor; “the oppressor’s wrong, the prond man’s con- 
tumely,” wound him deeper than a personal injury. In his 
chapter on Helotage he vindicates the nobleness of labor. ‘ Ven- 
erable to him is the hard hand and the rugged face.” “ Hardly- 
eutreated brother!’ he exclaims, “ For us was thy back so bent, 
for us were thy straight limbs so deformed: thou wert our con- 
script, on whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles, wert so 
marred.”’ 

Now what astonishes us, amid these lamentations over the lot 
of the poor, is the entire absence of any project of relief. His 
sympathy seems to end in lamentations. This discloses the great 
defect of Carlyle’s mind, the absence of every thing positive or 
constructive. He can not build upa system of truth, philosoph- 

lical, or political, or religious. We have said already that we do 

not know of a single philosophical truth which he has added to 
the domain of human knowledge. So we have yet to discover 
a single practicable scheme which he has proposed for the relief 
of human misery. The interest he excites for the poor is in- 
tense, but as to the more difficult task of pointing out what is to 
be done to relieve their condition, he leaves his readers to devise 
plans for themselves. 

The same waut of constructiveness, and definiteness, appears 
in the predictions of a future golden age in which he abounds. 
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He has an unlimited faith in the progress of the race: “ genera- 
tions are as the days of toilsome mankind: death and birth are 
the vesper and the matin bells that summon mankind to sleep, 
and to rise refreshed for new advancement” “Find mankind 
where thou wilt, thou findest it in living movement, in progress 
faster or slower: the Phenix soars aloft, hovers with outstretched 
wings, filling earth with her music ; or, as now, she sinks, and 
with spheral swan-song immolates herself in flame, that she may 
soar the higher and sing the clearer.” 

This is all very beautiful, but would that the Phenix would 
stoop so near to the earth as to tell plain, unpoetical beings what 
this “new birth of society” means. As nearly as we can gather 
from vague intimations scattered through the book, it is the be- 
lief of Carlyle that society has been long in a process of decay. 
“In times like ours,” he writes, “ when all things are, rapidly or 
slowly, resolving themselves into chaos.” ‘T'o his view the moral 
state of the world, and the social, are equally bad. ‘The religious 
ideas which animated the middle ages are dead, and no others 
have yet been found to take their places. Friendship between 
man and man no longer exists, being driven out by the commer- 
cial and intensely selfish spirit of the age. He finds no more 
faith on the earth, but only cant and hypocrisy ; no more rever- 
ence, no more generous, chivalrous feeling, but every man elutch- 
ing at all within his reach, and eager only to deceive and defraud 
his brother. 

Society has therefore at last reached a state of dissolution :— 
“The soul politic having departed, what can follow but that the 
body politic be decently interred? Liberals, economists, utilita- 
rians enough I see marching with its bier, and chanting loud 
peans, towards the funeral pile, where, amid wailings from some, 
and saturnalian revelries from the most, the venerable corpse is 
to be burnt. Or in plain words, that these men, liberals, utilita- 
rians, or whatsoever they are called, will ultimately carry their 
point, and dissever and destroy most existing institutions of so- 
ciety, seems a thing which has some time ago ceased to be doubt- 
ful.” Society is now near a point of transition. ‘The antago- 
nism between its opposite poles, the richer and poorer classes, is 
hourly becoming more violent, and he anticipates soon a convulsion 
which shall rend the solid earth. Then, as he believes, a new 
society, a new condition of humanity, will arise out of the ruins 
of a shattered world. This mighty change he anticipates with 
the steadfastness with which believers in the second advent look 
for a personal reign of Christ on earth. 

But what precisely this change is to be, what the new social 
state, he gives no distinct intimation. He would perhaps say, in 
high religious language, that it will be “a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” 
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It is plain that Carlyle is not satisfied with the political revo- 
lutions of the age. ‘They are superficial. He demands a revo- 
Jution, not only political, but social, and not only social but moral. 
He is even disposed to look with toleration on the schemes of the 
socialists :—‘‘ For example, when the Saint-Simonian Society 
transmitted its propositions hither, and the whole ganse was one 
vast cackle of laughter, lamentation and astonishment, our sage 
sat mute ; and at the end of the third evening, said merely— 
Here also are men who have discovered, not without amazement, 
that man is still man; of which high, long-forgotten truth you 
already see them make a false application.” 

Carlyle sees clearly that there can be no great human society 
which is not penetrated and exalted by some religions feeling. 
He demands a society bound together, not only by law and by 
necessity, but by mutual attachment; by a reverence of human 
beings for one another, and for God as the Father of them all. 

In the following passage he intimates that the idea of inde- 
pendence, which sets the world on fire, may be carried too far :-— 
“'True it is, that in these days man can do almost all things, only 
not obey. True likewise that whoso can not obey can not be 
free, still less bear rule; he that is the inferior of nothing, can be 
the superior of nothing, the equal of nothing. Painful for man 
is that same rebellious independence, when it has become inevit- 
able ; only in loving companionship with his fellows does he feel 
safe; only in reverently bowing down before the Higher does he 
feel himself exalted.” 

The religious belief of Carlyle is not much more tangible than 
his social and political opinions. His mind is not a logical one. 
Indeed he professes a contempt for the “common school logic, 
where the truths all stand in a row, each holding by the skirts of 
the other.”” His method is rather ‘‘that of practical reason, pro- 
ceeding by large intuition over whole systematic groups and 
kingdoms.” We have accordingly no consecutive statement of 
what he holds for true, nor can we glean any thing very definite 
from his scattered statements and “large intuitions.” We re- 
cognize, however, much that is imbued with a religious spirit, 
and of a religious tendency. His philosophical opinions are to- 
tally opposed to the material and skeptical philosophy of the last 
century. The ribald and sneering temper of the French atheists 
he loathes. He is a spiritualist in his ideas of man, and of the 
nature and end of his existence. No one feels more earnestly 
than he, the necessity of some religious faith. He bestowsa 
just contempt on infidelity when he declares, “ that for man’s well 
being, faith is properly the one thing needful; how with it mar- 
tyrs, otherwise weak, can cheerfully endure the shame and the 
cross ; and without it worldlings puke up their sick existence by 
suicide in the midst of luxury.” 
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Indeed the mind of Carlyle is of that earnest and meditative 
character which naturally inclines a man to ponder the awful ques- 
tions of religion. He quotes from his master Goethe, that “ man 
is properly the only subject that interests man.” And in his 
views of the greatness and littleness of human nature, he some- 
times reminds us of the solemn and mournful reflections of Pas- 
cal. He wishes men to see themselves as they are; and if he 
strips off their artificial importance, it is only to invest them with 
a higher dignity as immortal beings. It is necessary to look at 
the ludicrous, the contemptible side of human nature to appreci- 
ate that which is “immense and infinite.” The beginning of 
all wisdom is to look fixedly at clothes till they become transpa- 
rent. “There is something great in the day when a man first 
strips himself of adventitious wrappages, and sees indeed that he 
is naked—amd as Switt has it, ‘a forked, straddling animal with 
bandy legs,’ yet also a spirit and uuutterable mystery of mys- 
teries.”’ 

The mind of Carlyle is oppressed with the thick darkness that 
hangs over the existence of man on earth. ‘To him life is a som- 
nambulism. We walk asin adream. The tone of his writings 
on these subjects is often sad, for he feels the unspeakable so- 
lemnity of existence. ‘“ The secret of man’s being is still like 
the Sphinx’s secret; a riddle that he can not read ; and for igno- 
rance of which he suffers death, the worst death, a spiritual.” 
Existence is encircled with mystery. Life isa mystery. Death 
isa mystery. We stand “in the centre of immensities, ia the 
conflux of eternities.” We hear the stream of time rushing past. 
The flood sweeps us down. But whither we can not tell. Be- 
hind and before all is dark ! 

We lament the absence of a more distinct faith . i Christianity 
in the writings of Carlyle. At the same time it is worthy of note, 
that in his highest point of attainment, when he has, as he judges, 
reached the table-land of truth, his discoveries accord precisely 
with the affirmations of Christianity. Thus when he cries aloud 
with such exultation at the discovery; “I see a glimpse of it! 
there isin man a nicHer than love of Happiness: he can do 
without Happiness and instead thereof find Blessedness !”—has 
he discovered anything which the martyrs did not see ages ago? 
And when he announces as a great truth, “ well did the wisest 
of our time write, It is only with Renunciation that life, properly 
speaking, can be said to begin’”’—has he not repeated, as the re- 
sult of one more human experience, what Christ taught eighteen 
hundred years before Goethe? 

There is one thing in Carlyle’s reflections on religion, against 
which we feel bound to protest. It has become characteristic 
of the school which he has founded in this country. It is a cer- 
tain patronizing air towards religion in general, with no great re- 
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spect for any religion in particular. ‘This school pride themselves 
on their superior insight; and here they carry their penetration 
so far as to discover that there is about equal truth in all religions ! 
Carlyle brings out this idea very distinctly in his volume on 
Heroes. aud the Heroic in history. He gives the impression that 
all religions are true to those who believe in them ; and therefore 
that Mahomedanism and Paganism are almost as good as Chris- 
tianity. The point of view taken is wholly subjective. Anything 
js true to the man who siucerely believes it. Religious truth is 
not an absolute and objective reality, but merely the impression 
which objects make upon the miud. We will not deny that 
this representation is partially correct. Some portion of truth 
is doubtless to be found in all religions. It is also true that, so 
vague and uncertain a medium of thought is human language, 
so various are the meanings which different men attach to the 
same words, that they may be mentally conscious of the same 
truths, and acknowledge the same obligations to a Supreme 
Being, while they express their faith in very opposite formulas. 
But to go farther than this, and represent that all religions are 
equally good; that there is no difference between heathenism 
which makes men vile, and Christianity which makes them pure, 
is to utter a doctrine which is as dangerous as it is absurd. 

The followers of Carlyle, as is usual with the disciples of great 
men, have gone much beyond their master, and seem disposed to 
upturn the foundations of everything in philosophy and religion. 
Thus Emerson gives out somewhere this brave confession :— 
“Do not set the least value on what I do, as if I intended to set- 
tle anything as true or false. I unsettle all things. No facts are 
to me sacred ; none are profane ; I simply experiment, an endless 
seeker, with no Past at my back.”” Did more utter fatuity ever 
fall from the lips of man? This is chaos indeed!—a confusion 
as fatal to sound philosophy as it is to every form of Christianity. 

There is not an idea so important in philosophy nor so vital in 
religion, as this of the absolute nature of truth. Truth has nothing 
to do with the belief or unbelief of man. It has an independent 
existence of its own—a reality as objective as that of the moun- 
tains on our globe. Error, falsehood, is never truth, believe it 
who may. The Ptolemaic astronomy was believed by its teach- 
ers as sincerely as Galileo believed in the Copernican system. 
Was it therefore equally true? Of what use were the discoveries 
of Newton and the voyages of Columbus, if they have not added 
something to the absolute knowledge of mankind? So Christian- 
ity isa revelation of absolute truth, a disclosure as real as the 
Newtonian astronomy, of what are actual realities of the universe. 
The eye of religious faith, illumined by a teacher from God, dis- 
cerns realities of the invisible world, as infallibly as the telescope 
of the astronomer causes the white zone of the Milky Way to 
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rush asunder into worlds and systems. What the Copernican 
astronomy was to the notion of the ancients that the earth was 
the center around which the heavenly bodies revolved, that 
Christianity was to the vague philosophical and religious systems 
which preceded it. It was a discovery of absolute truth, immense 
as the universe itself, and bright and shining as the stars. 

We had intended to say more than we have room to write 
of the followers of Carlyle in this country. We have by no 
means as high an opinion of the disciples as of their master. It 
is the fate, good or bad, of every original writer to be followed 
by a host of imitators, who, destitute of his genius, can only par- 
aphrase his thoughts, repeat his illustrations, and copy his style. 
This has been particularily the case with Carlyle. ‘The eccen- 
tricities of his manner have furnished an easy peculiarity for imi- 
tation; and accordingly we have seen a herd of pigmies wad- 
dling in the tracks of the giant. 

The influence of Carlyle is very perceptible in the style of a 
class of writers about Boston. And, plainly enough, his influence 
has been bad. It has produced a vague, misty way of writing, 
which always indicates a second rate order of minds. These 
men have aped the idioms of their master, and even exaggerated 
them as if in burlesque. We have no patience with this class of 
writers. In reading them patience ceases to be a virtue. If a 
man has anything to say, why not say it naturally? I[f indeed 
he has nothing to say, there is no way to conceal the vacuum of 
thought, more hopeful than by raising such a cloud of words that 

Ip absence of ideas shall not be perceived. Vain hope! For 
after all, the affectation is too likely to betray the poverty of 
thought which it would conceal. It is with style as it is with 
manners. A man of real force can afford to be simple. But he 
who, if he took the place which nature assigued him, would be 
nobody, has no resort but to sfruf to attract attention. Soa writer, 
who, if he wrote plain English, could not enchain readers by 
force of thought, must use inverted phrases, and be oracular, to 
get the reputation of originality. 

Originality! There is nothing more easy to get a reputation 
for. Let a man take the most simple truisms, aud dress them up 
in high-sounding metaphors ; let him open his lips in brief oracu- 
lar phrases, (in “ Orphic Sayings” such as “ ‘Truth is dual ;” sen- 
tences which may mean anything or nothing,) always avoiding 
a common mode of expression ; especially let him delight in par- 
adoxes ; and, in some quarters, he will pass for the eighth won- 
der of the world. 

We have said that the first qualification for a great writer was 
a clear mind, and the second, a clear style. The two generally 
go together. If a man sees a truth clearly, he can state it clearly. 
We never meet with an obscure style, but we instantly suspect 
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that the writer does not understand clearly what he is talking about. 
Judged by this test, perspicuity, we should set down the tran- 
scendentalists of this country as very indifferent writers. EXmer- 
son may be cited as a brilliant exception; but he is a poet, and 
we should judge his writings purely as poetry. Others among 
them have written some pretty verses, but as a class, they have 
inflicted on the public—through the Dial and elsewhere—much 
of the most miserable twattle we have ever seen in print. And 
at one time—we think the crisis is now past—they threatened to 
vitiate the general style of writing in this country. 

The moral influence of Carlyle’s writings, we think, is good. 
It is impossible to tell the amouut of good or evil a man does till 
he has passed from the world, and often noteven then. But the 
moral qualities of Carlyle are such as can not but inspire confi- 
dence. He is an honest man. No one can read a page of his 
writings without discovering his frank and dauntless sincerity. 
He is earnest after truth. “Truth!” T'eufelsdréckh cries, 
“though the heavens crush me for following her!” He is a 
champion of free thought pushed to the utmost limit of human 
inquiry. He sees that the world is full of evil, and his mission is 
to fight against it. Always and everywhere he stands up for the 
right. He battles against all oppression and wrong. His sym- 
pathies are with the poor and the down-trodden. Aud one of his 
dearest hopes is to ditfuse a more kindly feeling among all classes 
of society ; to restore the Brotherhood of Man. 

We believe too that he bas a religions design in his writings. 
Jonscious that the religious state of the world is bad, he breaks 
forth at times into lamentations over it such as might have fallen 
from the lips of his friend, Edward Irving :-—* It is the Night of 
the World, and still long till it be Day: we wander amid the 
glimmer of smoking ruins, and the Sun and the Stars are as if 
blotted out for a season ; and two immeasurable Phantoms, nypoc- 
risy and aruHeism, with the gowle, sensuaity, stalk abroad over 
the earth, and cali it theirs: well at ease are the sleepers for whom 
existence is a hollow dream.” ‘In such winter seasons of denial 
it is for the nobler-minded perhaps a comparative misery to have 
been born.” But, born in such a period, he feels that it is his mis- 
sion to preach TRUTH in an age of falsehood ; to preach sincerity 
and friendship in an age of selfishness ; to unite men at once in 
affection for each other and in reverence for their Creator. 

Much therefore as we admire Carlyle for his genius, for his 
wild and fiery eloquence, we honor him still more for his manly 
heart. The man is even greater than the writer. We honor him 
that in an age of selfishness, he has an ear for others’ woe, anda 
soul in sympathy with a groaning world. 

The religious people of England and of this country have been 
suspicious of Carlyle; and not altogether without reason; for 
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they have seen that the effect of his writings in some instances 
has been to unsettle the religious faith of his readers. For young 
men they are perhaps not the most safe reading. ‘They are cal- 
culated to excite the mind powerfully, and unless it be well 
grounded in the first principles of philosophy and religion, and 
able to discriminate between truth and the semblances of truth, 
and to bring fresh accessions of knowledge into harmony with 
established truths, the shock of a new way of thinking may easily 
drift it away from its old beliefs. But for a mind strong in itself, 
these views taken from a new stand-point, like a wind blowing 
from a new quarter of the heavens, will be fresh and invigorating, 

A man who is Jaboring so earnestly in favor of humanity de- 
serves a generous confidence from the religious public. As he 
is better known he will be more highly appreciated. Good men 
everywhere will honor him for his sincerity, his courage, his 
sympathy with man, and the high moral designs of his writings. 
This change of feeling is already taking place in Great Britain. 
Many years ago, it is said, that Chalmers and Carlyle met and 
parted with mutual disgust. But just before his death Chalmers 
was in London, and called at Carlyle’s house; and after a long 
and friendly conversation, the two noble Scotchmen parted with 
mutual admiration. They understood each other better. 

We believe nothing is farther from the mind of our author than 
to unsettle the faith of any man in the Christian religion. Indeed 
Teufelsdroéckh refers to it with gratitude, as “an altogether inval- 
uable service,” that the kind mother who took care of him in 
childhood, “taught him her own simple version of the Christian 
faith.” 

Carlyle sometimes speaks bitterly of priests and churches, 
which show little of the spirit of Christianity. But he speaks in 
indignation at hypocrisy, and “more in sorrow than in anger.” 
Perhaps his indignant spirit here leads him beyoud strict justice. 
It is possible to carry so far our detestation of cant, as to sneer at 
sincere religion, and to clamor so loudly for freedom of thought, 
as to set the world afloat on an ocean of doubt and infidelity. 
Eminent writers, especially those whose voice is heard through- 
out two hemispheres, should beware of any tendency to exag- 
geration or ridicule, lest they wound the cause of truth and vir- 
tue, even when most zealous for both. 


“ The evil that men do lives after them.” 
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Art. IV.—PROFESSOR FISKE. 


Memoirs of Rev. Nathan W. Fiske, Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy in Amherst College; with selections 
rom his sermons and other writings. By Heman Humpurey, 
D.D. Amberst: J. S. and C. Adams. 1850. 


Ir is a beautiful instance of God’s gooduess in our mental con- 
stitution, that our sorrows are gradually mellowed by time, and 
a soothing tenderness in the remembrance of departed friends 
succeeds the agony of bereavement. ‘Thus our very afflictions, 
under the softening touch of memory, minister a subdued and 
sacred satisfaction, and our sorrows are transmuted into the most 
hallowed and cherished of our joys; and so, in the lapse of years, 
the blackened ruin of our hopes is grown over and hidden by the 
ivy of tender and pleasant recollections. And this action of 
memory veiling the sadness of the past in beauty, like that of 
hope adorning the future, seems to indicate the superiority of the 
soul to its present condition. The light which dawning hope 
flings forward to crimson the yet untraversed landscape, and, 
when our joys have sunk to the setting, the radiance which 
memory pours back on the past, flooding its most dismal scenes 
with beauty, are but the diverse outgushings of the light which 
the soul, as a spirit of the skies, has within itself, and by which 
it instinctively strives to illamine the dull realities of earth to 
some semblauce of its own brightness. 

When, therefore, the society and counsel of our friends cease 
in death, we will bless the beneficent author of our being, that 
the memory of the loved grows with every passing year more 
mellow in its beauties and more pleasant to the thought. 

Of this nature are the feelings with which we have read the 
Memoirs and Writings of Prof. Fiske, a volume which brings be- 
fore us in new freshness the memory of a departed friend, and 
permits us again to drink in the spirit of his piety and the fruits 
of his wisdom. As such it will be welcomed by hundreds who 
revered him as an instructor and loved him as a friend. We 
have long felt it was due to him as a man of superior powers, of 
true scholarship, and devoted piety, and due to the world, that 
the treasures accumulated by his active mind should not be 
buried. In common with many who have shared these feelings, 
we welcome the book as one, the publication of which had been 
extensively and earnestly demanded. And it is with peculiar 
satisfaction that we sit down to commend it to our readers, and 
to present our simple and affectionate tribute to the memory of 
its subject. Would it were worthy of him. 
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“ Rut never anything can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it.” 


The work comprises a brief memoir, thirteen sermons, an ad- 
dress delivered at Kast Windsor on “the value of mental philos- 
ophy to the minister of the gospel,”’ and a lecture on “ the unity 
of history and providence.” The compiler evidently had in 
view the commeudable object of compressing the memoir to the 
utmost. But such is the interest of what is given us of the Pro- 
fessor’s journals, that we can not but wish the compiler had used 
his scissors less sparingly. 

Natuan W. Fiske was born in Weston, Mass., April 17th, 
1798. In his tenth year of his own accord he commenced the 
Latin grammar, and had nearly finished it before the circum- 
stance was known to his father. At the age of fifteen, he enter- 
ed Dartmouth College. During his first year he performed his 
tasks, indeed, and was guilty of little deserving a more reproach- 
ful name than the follies of youth; but having no definite aim 
in his studies, and being of a social disposition, lively, and much 
caressed, he approached the confines of dissipation. He attribu- 
ted it to his maternal instructions that he escaped the vortex. 
But in his second year he became a more earnest student. In 
the spring term of this year, the college was blessed with one of 
those revivals of religion so important to the churches, the history 
of every oue of which is to be traced in all the subsequent influ- 
ence of men who are the cardines rerum in the state and the 
church. Of this revival Fiske was a subject. ‘Though he had 
been early taught the Westminster Catechism, he had rejected all 
its distinctive peculiarities except the doctrine of the Trinity. At 
first he ridiculed and opposed the work; but was subsequently 
awakened and made the subject of renewing grace. His conver- 
sion was marked by traits which were ever after prominent in 
his religious experience ; a deep conviction of his sinfuluess, of 
the extent and purity of the law, of the holiness aud sovereignty 
of God, and of his entire dependence on him for salvation. He 
records his feelings at what he supposed the moment of his con- 
version as follows: 


“Then did I feel my unworthiness of the least of God’s favors, my desert 
of eternal woe. Then [ was shown that my whole heart was corrupt; thet 
from this impure fountain had flowed all the streams of life, and every action 
of course condemned me. Then, for the first time, | saw the necessity of the 
Savior’s great work of redemption, and felt that I must be interested personally 
in that, or be forever lost; that I was absolutely and entirely dependent on 
God for ability to accept its terms, and yet that my inability was inexcusable, 
as it originated or rather consisted entirely in the unholiness of my heart. 
The eternal election of saints appeared true, and was even a ground of com- 
fort, for it seemed, if God had not determined to make me a vessel of mercy, 
my wicked heart never could be renewed. And what anguish! Then was I 
humbled. I threw myself into the arms of Jesus and plead for mercy ; nor 
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did I plead in vain. A beam of light darted into my mind—a world of hap- 
piness was in it. I could exclaim, 


*T yield my powers to thy command, 
To thee I dedicate my days.’” 


He has left us an extended record of his exercises at this time, 
which is the more interesting because, as his biographer remarks, 
“jt is but seldom we can get so minute an account from the pen 
of a distinguished scholar and preacher” of his own conversion. 

Fiske graduated with houor in 1817, and spent the year fol- 
lowing in teaching an academy at Newcastle, Maine. He was 
then elected ‘Tutor in Dartmouth College, and remained in this 
office two years. Immediately afterwards he entered Andover 
Theological Seminary, where he completed the course of study 
in 1823. ‘The same antumn he was ordained as an evangelist 
and went to Savannah, Ga., where he spent six months as a mis- 
siovary to seainen and others not connected with any organized 
congregation. Here he labored with great fidelity but with little 
success. He preached ninety-two or ninety-three times, and 
made over three hundred visits; but he did not secure the atten- 
tion or increase the number of his congregation. It was what 
might have been expected from the want of congruity between 
the preacher and his work. President Edwards was but an in- 
different missionary to the Indians. 

In the ensuing spring he was appointed professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy in Middlebury College. A few 
days after he received an invitation to supply the pulpit in Con- 
cord, N. H., and on the same day a proposal from the Prudential 
Committee of the A. B. C. I’. M. to become a missionary to China 
or Palestine. Declining the other proposals, he preached two or 
three Sabbaths in Coneord, where he was desired to continue his 
labors; but being elected the same summer to the professorship 
of ancient languages at Amherst, he accepted the appointment. 
After a few years he exchanged this professorship for that of In- 
tellectual and Moral Philosophy, an office which he held till his 
death. In 1828, he was united in marriage with Miss Deborah 
W. Vinal, of Boston, a lady of unusual worth. She preceded 
him to the tomb by a few years. His grief for her seemed al- 
ways to retain its first freshness, and assisted materially in impair- 
ing his health and hastening on his death. From the time of 
her death in 1844, his health gradually failed, till, in Nov. 1846, 
in compliance with the advice of physicians, he sailed, in com- 
pany with Rev. Eli Smith, for Syria. But the hopes of his recov- 
ery were destined to disappointment. He died at Jerusalem, 
May 27, 1847, in the peace and hope of the Gospel. His last in- 
telligible words, uttered slowly and with difficulty, were, “I joy 
—in the Lord—of my salvation.” 
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The extracts from his journal kept during these travels are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, sparkling with enthusiasm, and often pre- 
senting pictures of great beauty. He was a keen observer ; and 
his notes, had he lived to complete them, would have made one 
of our most interesting books of travels. 

Prof. Fiske published but little; scarcely anything except his 
Translation of Eschenburg’s Manual of Classical Literature. This 
was often regretted, and justly; for his pen would have com- 
manded readers. His unwillingness to publish was probably 
owing to his high ideal of the qualifications for authorship, and 
his extraordinary modesty. He was not a man to be puffed up 
by trifles; he was the farthest possible from the disposition satir- 
ized in Le Sage’s schoolmaster of Olmedo, ‘to whose profound 
erudition the world is indebted for the discovery that the Athe- 
nian children cried when they were whipped’’—a self-conceit for 
small attainments unhappily not confined to Olmedo. Superior 
as were his powers and attainments, he was the farthest from 
thinking himself great. We must regret that he did not publish 
more; yet we must admire his lofty ideal of excellence and his 
modest estimate of himself—excellences, alas, too rare. 

We were surprised at first that these selections from his writings 
are almost all sermons. But afier reading them, we felt no dispo- 
sition to regret that they had been selected. Whatever of value re- 
mains unpublished—and it may be presumed that there is much— 
these sermons ought not to have been left out. We rejoice in their 
publication, were it only for conferring honor on printed sermons 
and contributing to rescue them from prevailing prejudice. Pre- 
pared for a literary audience by a man who never was a pastor, these 
discourses have less than usual of a popular character. They dis- 
cuss principles. They are eminently suggestive. Some of them, 
like that on “the analysis of conscience,” are fine specimens of 
philosophical analysis. Some, like that on “* the wonderfulness of 
man’s mental constitution,” and that on “ the fearfulness of man’s 
mental constitution,” lead the reader over a track almost untrod- 
den by sermonizers, and yet presenting grounds for most powerful 
appeals. No thinking mind can fail to be enriched by the attentive 
reading of these discourses. They belong in many respects to 
the class of Bishop Butler’s sermons; yet with the Bishop’s 
strong reasoning and clear analysis of principles, they have much 
more of the direct and powerful application of the truth to the 
conscience, and are more imbued with the very essence of the 
doctrines of the cross. 

These sermons are characterized by originality. Every one 
bears the stamp of the writer’s own mind. In every one are 
suggested new and interesting thoughts or combinations of 
thought. We rise from reading one of them with the satisfying 
feeling that it has really advanced us and enlarged our mental 
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stores. We may refer, for examples, to the manner in which the 
author casts light from a new point of view and at a new angle 
of reflection, on the great question of liberty and necessity, in the 
sermon on “spiritual liberty ;” and to the comparison between 
the teachings of revelation and of philosophy, in the sermon on 
“belief in mysteries.” Nor is thisall; but many times an inciden- 
tal remark on some minor point, or a thought dropped as an illus- 
tration, sets a subject by a single sentence in a new and striking 
light. Thus in the sermon on “renunciation of the world,” he 
incidentally contrasts the Christian’s willingness to die with the 
suicide’s. “Wretched worldlings may wish to die, and some- 
times, in accordance with the advice given to Job by his impious 
wile, they do actually curse God and kill themselves; and in so 
doing they do not renounce the world, but only consummate their 
idolatry towards it; instead of really giving up their idol, they 
only certify in the sight of heaven the blindness and madness of 
their continued devotion; they build an altar to their god on the 
shore of eternity and immolate thereon both soul and body.” 

‘he sermons are characterized by cogency of reasoning, and 
by simplicity, completeness, and beauty of plan. ‘They are Doric 
temples, simple and unadorned, but regular, massive and beauti- 
ful. Prof. Fiske’s mind, either by nature or discipline, was a 
logic to itself. Without any parade of the forms of the science, 
it seemed to act spontaneously with logical precision, order and 
conclusiveness, and thus his thoughts came forth marshaled and 
disciplined, and with a superior efficacy, like that of an army 
overa mob. Indeed system and regularity marked his whole 
life, and his dress and all the arrangements of his study showed 
no less beauty and exactness of order than his thoughts. 

The style of Prof. F. is marked by precision and strength. 
These qualities belong alike to the thought and the language. 
His manuscripts were never revised by himself for publication, 
yet, says his biographer, “ There is scarcely a collocation which 
could be changed without impairing the strength and beauty of 
the sentence ; and the most fastidious critic might almost be 
challenged to point out a single loose extemporaneous sentence 
in twenty pages.” In beauty of plan, and precision and perspi- 
cuity of thought and language, he often reminds us of Emmons ; 
but he has more strength and riches of thought than there is in 
the majority of that divine’s published sermons. ‘The absence 
of superfluous words and phrases shows that he appreciated the 
wisdom of a distinguished preacher, who, reading over a sermon 
much blotted with erasures, was accosted with the exclamation, 
“Do you call that a sermon? It isall blotted out.” He replied 
by saying,-“‘ You may stuff a flax comb with flax and ride to 
Boston on it without being pricked ; but if you pull the flax out, 
it will make itself felt. 1 have been pulling the flax out of my 
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sermon.” Prof. Fiske, as indeed appears from the state of his 
manuscripts, must have been no stranger to the same work, 
The finish of his style could not have been attained without the 
“ lime labor et mora.” 

As a sermonizer he is distinguished by grand and overwhelm- 
ing exhibitions of the law, rather than by the pathetic presenta- 
tion of the cross. Indeed, what used to be called the law-work 
was so powerful on his own soul as to mold his whole habit of 
thinking and feeling. Perhaps he never enjoyed that confident 
hope of pardon and that full liberty with which Christ maketh 
free, which it might have been his privilege to enjoy. He pos- 
sessed much of that terrific power of pressing home the law 
which was wielded by the elder Edwards. ‘The sermon of Ed- 
wards on “Sinners in the hands of an angry God,” is particularly 
noticed as having occupied his attention while seeking the way 
of life; and how much influence it may have had at that form- 
ing period in determining the peculiar type of his piety and of 
his preaching, no one can decide. But, though like Edwards, he 
had none of the graces of oratorical action, some of his ser- 
mons, like some of Edwards’s, rise to an awful eloquence which 
in the delivery, it is said, did make sinners literally aud mani- 
festly turn pale and quake with agitation. Of this character is 
the sermon on “Conscience as an organ of punishment ;” also 
that on the text, “I remember all their wickedness.” 

We find more imagination in Prof. Fiske’s sermons than we 
expected. There are not wanting highly illustrative figures ; and 
he shows the power of making a sceve or thought stand out in 
bold distinctness before the mind. But imagination is not prom- 
inent in his writings; nor indeed did he, as much as others, need 
its aid. Important as it is to the vivid expression of thought, the 
author who, without it, can master the distinctness and force 
characterizing Prof. F.’s style, can afford, better than the most, 
to dispense with it. Aud this is the first requisite to powerful 
writing, to have “thoughts that burn,” glowing with their own 
light and illuminating the language rather than illuminated by it. 
For eloquence must lie deep in the thought and the feelings, and 
originating there, will create a language for itseif. By young 
writers, who have a tendency to seek for prettinesses, in the mis- 
taken notion that eloquence is superficial in the style, like a dyed 
garment of cunning work to be put upon a meager thought, this 
book may profitably be studied as a specimen of pure, manly, and 
effective writing. South, aiming his sarcasm, as is supposed, at 
Jeremy Taylor, says with reference to the Apostle’s language, 
“JT speak the words of soberness, not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom ;’—‘ This was the Apostle’s way of <liscoursing 
of things sacred. Nothing here of the ‘fringes of the north star,’ 
nothing of ‘nature’s becoming unnatural ;’ nothing of the ‘down 
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of angel’s wings,’ or ‘the beautiful locks of cherubims;’ no 
starched similitndes, introduced with a ‘Thus have I seen a 
cloud rolling in its airy mansion,’ aud the like. No, these were 
sublimities above the rise of the apostolic spirit. For the apos- 
tles, poor mortals, weré content to take lower steps and to tell the 
world in plain terms, that ‘he who believed should be saved, and 
he who believed not should be damned.’ And this was the dia- 
lect which pierced the conscience and made the hearers cry out, 
‘Men and brethren, what shall we do?’ It tickled not the ear, 
but sunk into the heart; and when men came from such ser- 
mons, they never commended the preacher for his taking voice 
or gesture ; for the fineness of such a simile or the quaintness of 
such a sentence; but they spoke like men conquered with the 
overpowering force and evidence of the most concerning truths, 
much in the words of the two disciples going to Emmaus, 
‘Did not our hearts burn within us, while he opened to us the 
Scriptures ?’”’ 

It were of little avail to present specimens of style from ser- 
mons so closely consecutive. The following beautiful extract is 
presented, however, not as a specimen of style, but, occurring as 
it does incidentally in a sermon having no reference to his loss, 
as an expression of that subdued and sanctified sorrow for his 
wife, which gave such a touching interest to his last years. 

“Why should we mourn that God hath broken a tie that bound us to earth, 
when in so doing he has but strengthened the attractions that draw us towards 
heaven? The Christian does not want evidence that there is an invisible 
world of glory, where the sun of righteousness shines in resplendent luster, 
filling the whole sphere with brightness, and beauty, and warmth, and spiritual 
life and blessedness. But does it not give you a new and before unfejt con- 
viction of its reality, when you have accompanied a departing saint to its very 
confines, and have seen the divine luminary breaking through all the darkness 
and gloom of death itself, and lighting up on the face of your friend the smile 
of peace and hope and joy? And when, in the prayers uttered in feeble ac- 
cents by the well-known voice, you have heard your friend again and again 
conversing in unwonted style with the invisible Redeemer, as they walked to- 
gether and entered the celestial city, does it not assure you’ with a new and 
thrilling satisfaction, that your Redeemer liveth and is mighty to save, and 
hath put in readiness a place for his followers? Let the heart only obey the 
sweet impulses which are thus imparted by the experience gathered amid trib- 
ulation, and there can not fail to be wrought in the soul a more delightful hope 
and a more confiding trust, and you may rejoice even in the remembrance of 
your sorrows, and thank God that he has thus led you out into the wilderness 
in order to feed you with manna from heaven, that he extinguished even your 
brightest light on earth only to show you that it was shining brighter in the 
splendor of the original glory above, that he made even your home here a 
blank solitude only to bless your soul in the realization of its eternal home at 
the right hand of God.”—pp. 267, 268. 

Sermons of this intellectual cast are in the end most effective ; 
and we hope the volume will lead its clerical readers to seek 
a similar strength and fullness of thought, accuracy of analysis, 
cogency of reasoning, and condensation and precision of style. 

Vou. VIII. 10 
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There are many thoughts worthy of attention, in the discourse 
on “the value of mental philosophy to the minister of the gos- 
pel.” For though a metaphysical sermon, addressed to a people 
never trained in the schools, with the nice distinctions and per- 
plexing discussions of the lecture-room, ts a downright absurd- 
ity, of which we have had so much that we long for a uni- 
versal return to the purity and power of evangelical truth, yet 
sermons which are the result of a discriminating analysis and 
thorough knowledge of the laws of the mind, which remove 
with a master’s hand the cavils of false philosophy, and exhibit 
evangelical truth in its full proportions and commend it to the 
reason, are sermons which the interests of religion demand and 
which will be effective on any congregation. ‘The minister need 
not return his metaphysical studies to his hearers raw; but, to 
make a new application of an old illustration, as the sheep re- 
turns for the hay that is given it, not hay but wool, the preacher 
should return the results of his metaphysical studies in the pre- 
sentation of evangelical doctrine with more clearness, fullness 
and precision, with more consistency with reason aud com- 
mendation to the conscience, and with more skilllul adaptation 
to the miuds and hearts of the hearers. There are metaphysics 
in Shakspeare not less than in “the angelic doctor ;” and of true 
mental philosophy the poet exhibits more than the philosopher. 
Says Prof. F.: 


“Tt must be confessed that we see in the church and in the age a tendency 
to put a higher value on brilliancy of fancy, and liveliness and variety of illus- 
tration and imagery, than on really profound thought or exact truth, * * * 
Still there is reason to suspect that the proclaimed horror of profoundly doc- 
trinal and truly philosophical sermons, consists somewhat less in the people’s 
dread of hearing them, than in the minister’s dread of writing them. For the 
fact is, that every person will take pleasure in any performance which arouses 
his intellect and occupies his activity. Most hearers love to feel that mental 
elevation of which they are made conscious, when they find their thoughts 
grappling with some great subject, as they are led along by the preacher in 
some lucid argument. Obscurity and perplexity in a sermon no man likes. 
But tame, trite thoughts, mere common-place views, are quite as disagreeable. 
* * * Jt hes been stated that formerly, in a certain church in Massachusetts, 
there was an officer whose business it was to wake up sleepers at meeting ; that 
he carried a long pole, with a hard ball at one end and a fox’s tail at the other. 
We do not imagine that a great increase of profound philosophical preaching 
would occasion any new demand for the ball to rap the sconces of the males, 
or even the fox tail to brush the cheeks of the fair ones. It is not when the 
pulpit utters solid, elaborated thoughts, that leaden slumbers creep along the 
pews; but— 

‘When dullness mounts the sacred rostrum 
And deals about his drowsy nostrum.’ 


The preacher should never leave his hearers at the point of acquisition where 
he takes them. If he must come down to meet their attainments, it should be 
done only for the purpose of raising them up higher.”—pp. 347, 348. 


Prof. F. exemplified this rule in his own preaching. 
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This volume would be especially valuable to put into the hands 
of college students. It presents truth in such aspects as must 
interest their minds. We wish it might be in the hands of them 
all, and especially of those among the strong-minded who are 
inclined to make light of religion. 

The memoir is defective in its notices of the Professor as a 
philosopher, and as a teacher and lecturer on mental science. 
Indeed, but for the title-page and a note of two lines, we should 
hardly have been informed that he ever exchanged the professor- 
ship of languages for the philosophical chair. A more full por- 
trait of him in this respect, with the addition to the work, if 
they exist in a form suitable for publication, of some of his phi- 
losophical lectures, would have made it more acceptable. The 
deficiency, however, is in part supplied by the lecture on mental 
philosophy near the close of the volume. 

Prof. F. belonged to the school of the Scotch philosophers. 
Having a mind remarkably discriminating, capable of the keen- 
est analysis and of the most conceutrated attention, he could not 
fail to be eminent in his department. He was intensely Baconian, 
building his philosophy on the most rigid induction of facts. 
With that class of speculatists who, during his active life, began 
to attract attention in this country, of whom we may select as 
the representative, R. W. Emerson--that Endymion of philoso- 
phy, beautiful dreamer courted by moonbeams—with these he 
had no sympathy, we may almost say, no patience. As objects 
of a similar feeling, he seems to have grouped together the pecu- 
liar views of the Arminians and of Coleridge, the various forms 
of what is loosely called transcendental philosophy, and all the 
speculations which are wont to stigmatize the results of induction 
as “ warehouse collections of mere physical facts.” 

There are men who use their formula like “a two-foot rule, 
which measures great things and small with equal indifference.” 
So the Jews measured with their formula the Sou of God; “ We 
know this man whence he is; but when Christ cometh, no man 
knoweth whence he is. Out of Galilee ariseth no prephet.” It 
would be great 1justice to rank Prof. F. with this Procrustean 
class. His mind was so constituted that he could receive no 
proposition, unless sustained by processes of reasoning most rig- 
idly conclusive. Therefore if he rejected what has taken to 
itself the distinctive title of a spiritual or transcendental philoso- 
phy, and rejected it not without contempt, it was not because his 
mind was not open to new light from every source, but because, 
having examined all that the advocates of that philosophy urge 
in its defense, he did not find the satisfying proof. Therefore 
he rejected it as theory without evidence, or so far as true at all, 
as the magniloquent utterance in new phrases of old and familiar 
truth. He supposed himself to recognize the “ internal finding” 
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under other names ; he bowed to the authority of internal con- 
sciousness; but he subjected consciousness to a most rigorous 
questiomng, aud rejected many an appeal to its authority because 
founded on a hasty and incorrect interpretation of its teaching. 
The following paragraph will here be read with interest: 


“It is an eminent advantage of correct mental science, that it forces us to 
notice the limits of human knowledge. Thus it teaches us to receive truths 
which stand to each other in sucha relation as, by their seeming repugnance, 
to constitute mysteries. When two truths hold tiis correlation, if either of 
them is rejected the contrary becomes a falsehood; for example, God’s omni- 
presence in all things, and his distinct objective existence independent of 
all things; the unity and plurality of the Godhead; the absolute dependence 
and the entire accountability of man. Superficial reasoning may renounce 
one or the other for the apparent contradiction, but a profound philosophy 
embraces both as essential truth, It may be worthy of remark here that 
every actually existing object, the mere insect, the spire of grass, the dew-drop, 
the microscopic animalcule dwelling in it, involves a contradiction truly anal- 
ogous to that which a haughty rationalism charges on the Trinity; for, as 
the French philosopher Cousin generalizes it, (and few of that Frenchman's 
obscure abstractions embosom as much good meaning,) ‘ Reality is the simul- 
taneity of unity and plurality 7 and it may be added, that all the contradictori- 
ness which proud hearts hive found in other evangelical doctrines, is but the 
actual co-existence of properties or acts seemingly repugnant; yet seeming so 
only in consequence of some groundiess prejudice or accidental association, 
It is a striking remark of Mr. Townsend, the very sensible writer on Mesmer- 
ism, as just as it is striking; * All intelligence tint is not limited is God; and 
in the force of the restrictions which confine the creature (paradoxical as it may 
sound) consist the independence of its action and the liberty of its will’? There 
is a kindred affirmation, with more beauty in it, by the evangelical Tholuck, 
whose piety and love of truth have shone amid the surrounding gloom of infi- 
delity, almost as if the star of Bethiehem had risen upon Egyptian darkness; 
* True freedom,’ says Thoiuck, * exists oniy where there is necessity, as true 
humanity only where there is divinity.’ The moment a man justly apprehends 
the distinction between created and uncrested power, he discovers the perfect 
emptiness of those ‘ great swelling words’ which have again and again been 
uttered against all evangelical theology as involving an ‘iron fatalism; for 
then he sees, that, while the fatum .Wahometanum is a stupid plea for sheer 
idleness, and the futum Stoicum an impudent apology for want of feeling, the 
Satum Christianum, if any person chooses to apply such a term and epithet, 
{we would not,) is merely that pronouncing and decreeing of God, by which he 
ordains all things in infinite wisdom. From overlooking this distinction, and 
losing sight of the essential element of created power, men have advanced 
very remarkable opimons respecting what is requisite for accountable moral 
agency. Power of contrary choice without contrary inducement, liberty of in- 
difference, choice before the first choice, self-determination of will, a will 
which is a person, but which has no nature, and can not acquire a nature nor 
possess one a moment without becoming a thing instead of a person,—these 
and other notions equally brilliant and profound have been excogitated to make 
the sinuer (what every sinner knows God has made him) an accountable agent.” 


Prof. F. was a Christian philosopher. He bowed implicitly to 
the authority of God’s word. His piety was deep; and in all 
his investigations of mind he recognized its grandeur as it is re- 
vealed by Christianity alone. His influence in molding the 
minds of seven huudred meu is spread throughout the globe. 
And in bringing this notice of him to a close, we can not but re- 
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flect how sublime the study of the human mind ; how immense 
the influence of the teacher, the preacher, of every one, how- 
ever retired from public gaze, the great labor of whose life is to 
mold the human mind! And if it is necessary in order to pre- 
serve persons thus employed from misdirected efforts, that they 
know the laws of the mind, equally is it necessary, in order to 
keep their interest intense and make them mighty in their efforts, 
that they always appreciate its grandeur. We may profitably 
dwell a moment on this thought. 

Great as are the wonders of physical science, the science of 
mind reveals greater; for it reveals that plastic spirit which 
stamps the face of material nature with its own image. When 
the mind of man is savage, all nature is savage around it; when 
the mind is cultivated, all nature blooms in cultivation. Before 
the mind of man touches it, the material world with its immeas- 
urable energies is against him; the rivers forbid his passage; the 
ocean roars defiance; the trees wag their heads in scorn of his 
toolless hands; the mines hold fast their treasures; and a terri- 
tory large enough for a state starves a handful of naked wretches 
on its bosom. But when the mind of man exerts its power, na- 
ture yields her energies to his service; the earth brings forth 
abundantly ; stinted grains and crabbed fruits become rich and 
luscious; the forests melt away; the rivers do his work; the 
lightning obeys his bidding ; and old ocean bows his hoary locks 
and bears his burdens. “ When the mind of man takes a step 
all the universe advances with it.” And this is often true, not 
only of the advance of a nation, but of a single mind. A single 
miud studying the laws of nature or the revelation of God, 
takes a step, aud the world shakes beneath its tread; a single 
mind advances, and, behold, the world is not what it was. To 
control the material world by thoughts and volitions, is a charac- 
teristic power of man’s spirit which shows its affinity with God. 
And though the human spirit can not speak and it is done; yet the 
plastic power by which, in whatever wilderness placed, it does, in 
proportion to its own improvement, improve all nature around it, 
isa prerogative raising it in grandeur immeasurably above the 
material universe and allying it with God. And if this be the 
plastic power of the soul, we see that there must be more than 
rhetorical figures in the scriptural predictions that the earth shall 
be renovated in beauty, as the human son! advances towards per- 
fectiou. There will be all that is necessary to realize their fulfill- 
ment, when “nature all glowing in Eden’s first bloom” shall mirror 
in her beauty the mind of man now endowed with the fullness of 
knowledge and the beauties of holiness; when, in her renewed 
fruitfulness, developed resources, and subjugated agencies, she 
shall show forth, not only as did Eden fresh from the Creator’s 
hand the glory of God, but also the grandeur of him to whom as 
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the image of himself, God in the beginning delegated “ dominion 
over all the earth,” and who, raised from his fall by the power 
of the gospel aud renovating material nature by the action of his 
own soul, reappears at last, successful over all obstacles and 
crowned with his primeval glory as the dresser and keeper of the 
earth. 

It is the soul, we declare again, which determines the impres- 
sion which the material universe makes on it; and this is a proof 
of the soul’s superior grandeur. If nature is clothed in beauty 
and sublimity, it is the soul that weaves within itself her shining 
apparel and covers her nakedness with royal vestments. 


*“ Mind, mind alone—bear witness earth and heaven— 
The living fountain in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime.” 


It is the soul’s own feelings which determine also whether na- 
ture shall be cheerful or sad. The convert, beaming with new- 
born love, invests all nature with his own joys; the mountains 
and hills break forth before him into singing and all the trees of 
the field do clap their hands. But when the soul looks abroad 
sad and desponding, it robes all nature in mourning; the winds 
sigh, the trees moan, the mountains frown, and every impression 
from without is tinged with melancholy. And when he whose 
soul is full of fear goes abroad, the dim objects about him swell into 
forms of terror, and nature’s sounds are heard as sepulchral words 
and tones of menace. The murderer—for such is the actual 
confession of one—hears the chippering birds reproaching him 
with his deed of blood. And because his own soul is full of 
specters, the universe is full of the same; the shadows of his 
own crimes flit terribly about, mingling like giant forms among 
the objects of nature ; 


“The fiends in his own bosom, people air 
With kindred fiends that haunt him to despair.” 


Such is the power of the soul to clothe all nature in its own 
garments, and to give it voice and expression like its own. 


“Would you aught behold of higher worth 
Than to an inanimate cold world appears ? 
Ah, from the soul itself must issue forth 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth.” 


What a view of the grandeur of the soul! Grand as the ex- 
terior universe is, the soul stamps it in a moment with its own 
expression. We smile on it and it smiles on us. We mourn and 
it mourns tous. Never infant answered more quickly with its 
own the smiles or tears of its mother’s face. The outward 
universe is but a babe in the arms to the grander soul. 
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We see the superior grandeur of the soul, also, in the fact that 
it knows the outward universe, but can not be known by it. 
Greatest is he who had all the laws and plan of the universe in 
his mind when as yet it was not, and by the energy of his will 
realized those laws in creating the worlds from nothing. Next 
greatest is he who, with the universe in operation before him, can 
decipher from its intricate movements the plan which guided its 
Creator, penetrate its inmost secrets, measure its overwhelming 
distances, and record its mathematical laws. Least of all is the 
mighty universe of matier with its senseless forces, its lifeless 
maguitudes, its unknowing greatness. Says Pascal, ‘ Man is buta 
reed, and the weakest in nature; but then he is a reed that 
thinks. It does not need the universe to crush him; a breath of 
air, adrop of water will kill him. But even if the materia! uni- 
verse should crush him, man will be more noble than that which 
destroys him; because he knows that he dies, while the universe 
knows nothing of the advantage it gains over him.” 

We can only refer the reader, without at all enlarging, to the 
additional considerations, that the soul determines by its own in- 
ward state the effect of all outward motives, causing what in one 
state of mind would be an irresistible temptation, to be, in an- 
other, repulsive ; that the soul determines the effect of outward 
influences on its own happiness, miserable, it may be, in a palace, 
singing, it may be, like Paul and Silas, in a prison, looking on 
the ghastly face of death and compelling it to answer witha 
smile; and that (as Christ has said “the kingdom of heaven is 
within you”) from out of the soul must shine, if it shines at all, the 
glory of heaven. 

Verily here is a glimpse of something grander than the mate- 
rial universe; mightier than the powers of nature; independent 
of all but God. Well might the Savior declare it worth more 
than the world. 

“ Oh, there is moral might in this, 

‘My mind to me a kingdom is.’ 

Yes; all the elements are mine, 

To crush, create, dissolve, combine :— 

All mine ;—the confidence is just, 

On God I ground my high-born trust 

To stand, when pole is rent from pole, 
Calm in my majesty of soul, 

Watching the throes of this wrecked world, 
When from their thrones the Alps are hurled, 
When fire consumes earth, sea and air, 

To stand unharmed, undaunted there, 

And grateful still to boast in this, 

‘My mind to me a kingdom is.’” 


How sublime then, above all the sublimity of physical science, 
the work of him who is called to unfold the laws and attributes 
of the mind! How sublime and responsible the office of him 
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who is called to instruct the mind! And when the soul, made to 
illuminate the world by its own light, is fallen to depend on the 
world for happiness, to go round and beg of pleasure a sip of her 
cup, and of fortune a little of her gold, and of fame a tinkling of 
her applause to get an hour’s poor enjoyment; when it has thus 
fallen, as if the sun had sunk down in the heavens and needed to 
be lighted with tapers; how sublime beyond conception the office 
of reluming it as a light of the world, and lifting it to go on its 
majestic course, filled within and radiant without with “ the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
But we shall do better to give the words of Fiske: 


“The minister's charge is high above what ancient poetry and mythology 
assigned to the gods. The guardian care of mountains and groves, the sea, the 
air, of a planet or a sun, a city, a nation, a world, dwindles to the microscopic 
speck of dust inthe comparison. * * * How awful, too, his responsibility! The 
problem and experiment assigned to him, is to bring back to holy, happy com- 
munion with the infinite mind that wandering human mind, which, while it 
strays off from him, the central source of life and love and joy, does but plunge 
itself and drag down other minds in deeper guilt and woe. Had some vast 
globe been loosed from its proper sphere, and hurled by some mighty, ever- 

wing impulse along a wild erratic course—to be sent out to check that wan- 
ering mass, and guide its mad momentum, and bring it round with no dis- 
turbance of other orbs to take again its proper sphere and place, were no 
trifling errand even for an angel; a fearful errand, too, it would be, if, by one 
mischance, by a single faulty or inadvertent touch, he might augment its fatal 
impulse to dash with greater fury upon planets, suns and stars, and carry con- 
fusion on from system to system, through illimitable space. To an errand 
higher and more fearful far are they appointed, who are commissioned as am- 
bassadors of Christ; sent out to call back, not some wandering mass of clay 
or globe of light, but an erring soul that shall live in ecstasies or in agonies, 
when existing suns and systems may be all extinct.”—pp. 360, 361. 





Art. V.—THE HAND OF GOD IN THE GOLD 
REGION. 


Constitution of the State of California. 


Sights in the Gold Region and Scenes by the Way. By Tueo- 
pore T. Jounson. New York: Baker & Scribner. 1849. 


A Frew months ago our ears were startled by tales of golden 
discoveries on the distant shores of the Pacific. "They seemed 
at first too marvellous for credence ; but testimony was added to 
testimony until the conviction began to prevail that there had 
indeed been found a “land full of gold, and that of its treasures 
there was noend.” The immediate result was what might have 
been anticipated. From the crowded marts of business, from the 
quiet villages that dot New England’s valleys, and from the fast- 
nesses of her hills, from the prairies of the West, and the moun- 
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tains of the East, the flower of youth, the strength of manhood, 
and in some instances the feebleness of age have gone forth, 
moved mainly by the spirit of adventure and the desire of wealth. 
Vessel after vessel, and we may almost say fleet after fleet, has 
sailed out of our harbors, freighted to the full with men whom 
tears of parental affection and solicitude, the endearments of do- 
mestic life, the considerations urged by plighted love, the silent 
pleading of helpless children, and the thousand ties that bind to 
home and friends, could not withhold trom the dangers of the 
deep, and the greater dangers of a life of unaccustomed exposure 
and toil, in an untried climate. Others, too eager to stand on the 
golden shore to be willing to wait the departure of the weary 
months occupied by a voyage around “the stormy Cape,” have 
braved the hardships of the wilderness, some to fall by the way, 
and many to experience unheard of sufferings ere their eyes 
should behold the land of promise. Every week is now bring- 
ing at least its hundreds into the harbor at San Francisco, and 
every week numbers, after a journey of months in the wilder- 
ness, are eutering the valley of the Sacramento. So great and 
so rapid has been the emigration thither, that already California 
claims a place among the members of our great confederacy. 
She presents herself at Washington at the present session of our 
national Congress, not as at the last, with a request for a govern- 
meut, but with a government of her own adoption, and a request 
to be admitted into the Union as a sovereign state ! 

At the commencement of this article we have referred to her 
civil constitution, together with the somewhat entertaining vol- 
ume of Mr. Johnson—a gentleman formerly connected, as he in- 
forms us in his dedicatory sentence, with “ The Eclectic,”—with 
no intention of entering upon a critical examination and review 
of either, but rather, as affording occasion for an inquiry into the 
political and religious bearings of that wonderful movement, of 
which the former is an important consequence, and the latter a 
partial description. 

What is to be the issue of this rush for gold? Is the discovery 
of California’s treasures an event that calls for joy or sorrow ? 
As revealing how deeply rooted is the love of money in the 
hearts of the American people, as revealing its supremacy, in 
many instances, over the domestic affections, and as atlording oc- 
casion for the increase of the passion, it is to be lamented; but 
taking a more comprehensive view of its results, we think God’s 
good hand is so distinctly visible in it that it affords fresh occa- 
sion for ascriptions of praise to an omnipresent and all-wise Prov- 
idence. 

The future historian of our Union will doubtless have occa- 
sion to attribute to this event much of its prosperity, and possibly 
its continued existence. 

Vou. VIII. il 
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The enemies of republicanism abroad, the sovereigns and poli- 
ticians of the old world, have ever been busy in predicting the 
early downfall of our government, and the consequent crushing 
of the world-wide aspirations after liberty, which our hitherto 
successful experiment has inspired. It has lived long enough, 
however, to send out an influence which already has caused the 
shaking of kingdoms and the falling of thrones; and we are 
bound to believe that it is destined to live, until the principles for 
which our fathers contended shall have won a universal triumph. 
Nevertheless, it is not to be denied, that there is in our system 
one element whose presence is fraught with danger. We refer 
to the institution of slavery. ‘This, more than anything else, has 
threatened the permanence of our Union. On the great question 
of personal freedom as the inalienable right of all, strange as is 
the fact, the inhabitants of this free land have been, and are, 
divided. On one side of a given line they are defenders of hu- 
man bondage; and on the other there is a well nigh perfect una- 
nimity in the denial of its right to exist. On one side its dura- 
tion is expected to run parallel with that of the Union; and on the 
other it is believed to be destined to fall before the power of in- 
creasing light, and the influence of multiplied evangelical tri- 
umphs. On one side the fostering aid of governmental power 
has been invoked in its behalf; and on the other it is claimed 
that under the guidance of the constitution, and within its limita- 
tions, governmental action and influence should be wholly against 
it. On one side there is sought an extension of its dark domin- 
ion; and on the other the declaration js that not another inch of 
Giod’s free earth shall be permitted to feel its blight. At the in- 
stance of the slave interest, the nation was recently plunged into 
an unjust and inglorious war, inglorious though successtul, that 
territories might be won from a sister republic and doomed to 
bear the burden of human bondage. From such a doom, said 
the freemen of the North, they shall be preserved. No slave 
shall tread their soil without by that very act ceasing, if he shall 
so determine, to call any man master. But, replied the sons of 
the South, these territories were won by our blood as well as 
yours, and we have as good a night to emigrate thither with our 
slaves as yon with your horses. Slavery is purely a creature of 
the law, was the rely, while the subjection of the mere animal 
to the human will is an ordinance of heaven: and we will con- 
sent to the establishment of no government over the territories in 
question which does not provide against the introduction of slaves 
and slave law. And we, said those on the opposite side, will 
consent to none which does. Moreover, proviso or no proviso, 
with law or against it, we will go there, and our slaves shall go 
with us, and none shall hinder. Your slaves shall not go, was 
again the answer: the black flag of that barbarous instituticn 
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shall never wave on the Pacific coast. It shall wave there, was 
the reply that came back from the South, it shall wave there, 
though we bear it thither amid surrounding bayonets, and in the 
face of marshalled hosts! 

How was such a dispute to be adjusted without either a violent 
sundering of the Union, the voluntary relinquishment of claimed 
rights, on the one hand, or the giving up of cherished principles 
on the other? Just at this crisis the hand of God uncovered the 
gold-mines ; and thenceforth it was settled that California at 
least must be free. In her golden dust there was a motive power 
which was sure to bring northern enterprise to her shores, and 
speedily to fill her valleys and cover her hills with men who would 
be true to the principles of their fathers, and would honor their 
early homes by refusing to have fellowship with oppression. But 
why might net the sons of the South be attracted thither, in as 
great or greater numbers than those of the North? Sure enough, 
why? Not because they were less the lovers of wealth, but 
because when there is a demand for enterprise, skill and labor, 
they are never found volunteering first and in greatest numbers. 
It required the energy which only the soil of freedom nourishes, 
to furnish the means and the men that during the last few months 
have gone from the prairies and forests of the West, and the har- 
bors of the East. The men who composed the recent State 
Convention in California only expressed their own spontaneous 
sentiment and that of the thousands of new comers, when they 
incorporated into their Constitution the provision by which 
slavery is excluded. California is free! Free, independently 
of the determination of the North that she should be so; and in 
spite of the determination of the South that she should not. The 
question of her freedom is settled, not by the parties between 
whom it has been in dispute, but by a third party, suddenly called 
into being by the discovery of her golden placers—a power whose 
jurisdiction in the case is undeniable. It is settled without the 
threatened disruption of the Union, without a voluntary relin- 
quishment of claimed rights on the part of the South, and with- 
out the giving up of cherished principles on the part of the North. 
The most earnest advocate of slavery and slave extension, can 
not refuse with a good grace now to consent that her soil shall be 
free: for the slaves of the South are not kept out by Congressional 
legislation, but by the free choice of their own citizens. As well 
might the right to prohibit slavery within her own boundaries be 
denied to the territory of Minnesota, when she shall propose to 
become a state, as to California. And yet, we have been fore- 
warned of a plan by which it is still hoped that a portion of her 
soil may be devoted to the interests of the “ peculiar institution.” 
“ Her territory is too exteusive for a single State,” is the sugges- 
tion which comes from the South; let it be divided, and let the 
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northern portion be now set off as a state, and received into the 
Union, and the southern be reserved for another state to be ad- 
mitted at some future period.” ‘Too exteusive, is it? Why was 
not the territory of Texas too extensive? With her admission to 
the Union as a precedent, we do not believe that this stratagem, 
devised by southern ingenuity, has any chance of success. More- 
over, if it should succeed, we do not believe anything would be 
gained to slavery. Bounded on the north by a free state, every 
way fitted to be her model, and receiving thence her first forming 
and guiding influences, the chances are ten to one that by her 
own choice the second Californian state would be as free as the 
first. We think therefore, that the conclusion is warranted, that 
whatever of danger to our institutions seemed to be involved in 
the settlement of the slavery question, as it is related to our new 
territories, has been averted. 

We do not forget that so far as New Mexico is concerned, the 
same difficulty still remains to be settled; but it is confessed on 
all hands that, be the action of Congress what it may, slavery can 
not live there, because there, slave labor can never be made pro- 
ductive. ‘There will doubtless be a warm contest for and against 
the right to carry slaves there. ‘The representatives of the south, 
with accustomed chivalric demonstrations will contend for its 
recognition, while those of the north will, and for the sake of the 
possible bearing of the decision on future congressional action, 
ought to contend against it. Failing to accomplish their purpose 
by other means, the representatives of the South, as their custom 
is, will undoubtedly resort to scheming, and endeavor to open a 
door for slavery by admitting the claim of Texas to the territory 
in question ; while we hope and believe that the representatives of 
the North will resist that claim to the uttermost, and secure, as 
they can by their united strength, its defeat. But since in no 
case can slavery be made to flourish there, there is little occasion to 
apprehend that serious consequences will grow out of the dispute. 

In deciding against the extension of human bondage, the prov- 
idence of God has, it seems to us, inflicted a fatal blow upon the 
institution within its present limits. lt has long been understood 
that to confine slavery, is in the end to destroy it; and hence the 
anxiety of the slaveholder to give it latitude. The profits of 
slaveholding in the older slave states, would not now sustain the 
system, were it not for their practice—a practice so odious that 
the thought of it fills every right-hearted man with loathing—of 
breeding human beings like cattle for market in the south and 
southwest: a traffic hardly second in atrocity to the African slave 
traffic, universally branded as piracy. Thanks to the discovery 
of the gold mines, the limits of slavery are now practically fixed ; 
and aii the slave states must ultimately become old with no 
market farther south or farther west for the slaves, or their off- 
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spring, whose labor on an exhausted soil has ceased to be profit- 
able. ‘Thus the doom of slavery is written. Thus the element, 
which, more than any other, has threatened us with national 
shipwreck seems destined to be wholly eradicated from our system. 
Surely, then, it is not in vain that an overruling Providence has 
so long withheld the treasures of the extreme West from human 
grasp, and just at this crisis has revealed them in all their extent 
and attractiveness. 

Nor is it in vain for the interests of freedom throughout the 
world; for whatever threatens freedom here, threatens freedom 
everywhere, and whatever delivers it from danger here, delivers 
it from a universal danger. Our government is a sun in the firma- 
ment of political freedom which is destined to be the center of 
an extended and glorious system. Whatever threatens to make 
that sun go out in darkness, threatens the myriads that are to live 
in its light, with the gloom of a night whose succeeding morning 
no man can foretell. Whatever tends to make it hold on its 
way securely, tends to confer on those myriads the advantages of 
a bright and ceaseless day. In blessing us politically therefore, 
the finding of a land of gold in like manner blesses the world. 

But the finding of such a land has religious as well as political 
bearings. He who in future years shall tell the process by which 
this vast country has been kept for Christ, will give no obscure 
place to the gold discoveries and gold excitement of the present 
period. 

It has often been said that what the West is, the whole coun- 
try will be; and it may be said with an emphasis, now that the 
West is beginning to be understood as embracing all the territory 
between the Alleghanies and the Pacific Ocean. Much has been 
done for the laying of true religions foundations, in the older 
West; but the discovery of the gold region has secured the plant- 
ing of the gospel on the Pacific slope earlier, and hence in more 
hopeful circumstances than elsewhere. 

In our new settlements generally, growth is gradual. Though 
each census makes it appear rapid, it is still gradual. Commonly 
years pass alter the depths of the forest first resound with the 
echo of the woodman’s axe, ere there is strength of numbers and 
means adequate to establish to the full, and maintain, the institu- 
tions of religion, Before God is worshiped in a Protestant sanc- 
tuary, it is more than likely that infidelity has begun to strike 
deep its roots, and perhaps, by the aid of foreign means, false re- 
ligion has reared her temple and begun to direct the current of 
religious thought. Thus error gains a vantage ground on which 
to stand in her conflict with truth, ere the conflict begins. Thus 
the gospel is compelled to wield its weapons against an enemy to 
whom a long period has been granted for ‘self-entrenchment. 
Not so is it at San Francisco, and the other towns which have so 
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suddenly sprung into existence on the Pacific shore. Attracted 
by the prospect of gold, men have gone thither in crowds; and 
going in such numbers, they have been able to introduce the in- 
fluence of a preached gospel, while laying the very foundation 
of society. With every returning Sabbath, the voices of many 
Christian ambassadors, speaking in the name of their divine Lord, 
and in his stead beseeching men to be reconciled to God, are 
already heard amid the mighty mass, which every incoming tide 
of the Pacific is increasing. ‘Truth is on the ground as soon as 
error; and we speak not unadvisedly when we add that her ad- 
vocates are earnest and able. ‘There, infidelity can not have it 
all her own way during a period of years. ‘There, the Romish 
cathedral will not rear its towers to the sky, ere the simple spire 
of the Protestant sanctuary is seen pointing the thoughts of every 
beholder heavenward. ‘lhe various evangelical branches of the 
Christian church have taken possession of the field in the Mas- 
ter’s name, and for the Master’s glory. And we believe they will 
hold it. 

The delay of evangelical influences in cases of ordinary emi- 
gration, often causes in the emigrant a loss of his early attach- 
ment to religions institutions. Be he an experimental Christian 
or not, when he first leaves an eastern home and finds himself 
in some western wilderness miles from a sanctuary, he feels that 
to lack the institutions of the gospel is to lack what is essential 
almost to the very existence of society. But if during a succes- 
sion of years, he lives without them, he will gradually learn to 
fee| their absence less, until perhaps when the time for their 
establishment comes, he will be well nigh indifferent in respect 
to the matter. No such difficulty is encountered in California. 
There the emigrants are almost all fresh from a land of sanctua- 
ries. The most thoughtless of all New England’s sons there, 
would scarcely feel that he could afford to dispense with what is 
so closely connected with the scenes and experiences of his child- 
hood, as are the house of God and the preaching of the everlast- 
ing gospel. ‘Though he should never enter that house, he would 
at least behold its comely form; and though he should never hear 
the preacher’s voice, he wonld know that he stands in his place, 
and utters his message. ‘The period for the establishment of the 
gospel arrives simultaneously with the landing of the emigrant, 
and he has no time in which to lose his interest in the institu- 
tions with which he has been familiar from childhood. 

When emigration takes place in conformity with its natural 
laws, educational interests suffer; and where these suffer the 
cause of religion sufiers. The welfare of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom requires that with the very beginnings of a community these 
interests be cared for, and by those who will establish them on 
an evangelical basis. In some of the newer portions of our coun- 
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try, they have been either neglected, or controlled by the repre- 
seutatives and teachers of a false religion. But in that newest 
portion which is so soon to be added to the number of our states, 
we believe it will be otherwise. Whoever will read the ninth 
article of the constitution of California, will find evidence enough 
that its framers have seen and know the value of school houses 
and coileges. Several schools, under the direction of well edu- 
cated and devoted teachers, are already in successful operation 
there, and measures have been taken and are still in progress, for 
the establishment of a college ou gospel principles. With these 
indications of the disposition of the people, we can not doubt that 
the thousands who have gone there from a land of schools, will 
see to it that in the home of their adoption the means of general 
education are provided. 

Lest we be charged with giving only the bright side of a picture 
that has also a dark one, we will allude here very briefly to one 
or two facts whose bearing may be thought to be in an opposite 
direction from that of those we have just stated. It is said that 
the greater portion of those who have forsaken all and gone to 
the land of gold have no thought of making a permanent home 
there, and will therefore have little inclination to make sacrifices 
in behalf of religion. ‘T'’o this our answer is, that were one half 
aud many more than one halt of all who now tread Californian soil 
to return within less than a single year to the homes and friends 
they have left, the number of those who would still remain as 
actual settlers would be such as to warrant the positions we have 
taken. 

It is said that the object for which they have gone there is 
so all-absorbing and all-controlling that it is a matter of exceed- 
ing difficulty to obtain for the truth, and the claims of Chris- 
tian enterprise, a thoughtful hearing. Admitting the truth of 
this declaration, we still believe there are among them many 
truly earnest Christian men; and we set off the peculiar energy 
of character which has borne them to that distant field agaiust 
the peculiar difficulties with which they have to contend in pro- 
moting there the kingdom of Christ. Moreover, we believe that 
when the excitement consequent upon recent discovery shall have 
passed away, the business of working the mines will come to 
be regarded in much the same light as any other branch of pro- 
ductive industry; and that the minds of those engaged in it, 
will not be more engrossed with the acquisition of wealth, than 
are the minds of others. On the whole then, we are persuaded 
that the standard of the cross has been set up on the Pacific coast 
under auspices peculiarly favorable. 

Since California has commenced her career (thanks again to the 
discovery of the gold mines) in circumstances so singularly adapt- 
ed to the right establishment and efficient influence of the means 
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of grace, we may hope that grace will win such victories within 
her borders that hers will be an efficient instrumentality in ulti- 
mately securing the planting of the gospel, and the supremacy 
of the gospel, among the millions whose dwellings, at no distant 
day, will be stretched along the whole extent of our Pacific bor- 
der. ‘Thus will she perform a noble and glorious part in making 
this whole land Immanuel’s. 

If such a result shall be realized, it will involve the realization 
of results yet greater and more glorious. This land as it is, but 
more emphatically. this land as it will be, when the church-going 
bell shall be as familiar west of the Rocky Mountains, as it now 
is east of the Alleghanies, will bear a more prominent part than 
any other in the world’s conversion. As they approached the 
Plymouth Rock on that cold December day more than two cen- 
turies ago, our fathers little understood the magnitude of the 
mission on which God had sent them to this then unbroken wil- 
derness. It was not merely that they might be free to worship 
God according to the dictates of their own consciences, and 
might secure the like privilege to their children. It was that 
here they might lay the foundations of a nation whose territory 
should be bounded on the east by the Atlantic, on the west by 
the Pacific, and on the north and south by limits yet undeter- 
mined—a nation of Christian men, from whose every shore 
should be borne the gospel of Christ, until the hour of its final 
triumph. And inasmuch as the finding of the golden placers of 
the “farthest west” tends to hasten the successtul planting of 
Christian institutions, and the establishment of Christian commu- 
nities along that western slope, and is thus connected with the 
triumph of the truth in our entire land, it may be deemed a step, 
and au important step, toward the realization of this glorious des- 
tiny. We, of this generation, may live to see Christian mission- 
aries embark at Sau Francisco as frequently as they now sail 
from Boston or New York; and among those missionaries may 
be some of the very persons, who, coming from within the walled 
empire of the Chinese in search of gold, are now numbered 
among the inhabitants of that anomalous city. May the day not 
be distant, when from one side of the land aud from the other, 
messengers shall go forth in constantly increasing numbers, bear- 
ing the glad tidings announced in song by angelic voices over 
the field of Bethlehem. ‘Thus may God’s kingdom come and 
his will be done in earth as in heaven ! 

It is doubtless true that many, if not most, of those who have 
gone to the gold mines have gone only to meet with disappoint- 
ment. The discovery of a golden land will occasion much of 
suffering and sorrow among the adventurers who have thronged, 
and are thronging, thither, and in the homes and among the 
friends they have left behind. Nevertheless, when regarded in 
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connection with its bearings on the political and religious inter- 
ests of our country and the world, we think it gives occasion 
for grateful acknowledgment of the far-reaching wisdom of an 
overruling Providence. 'There may be seeu in it coufirmation of 
the ttuth that under God’s sovereignty all things are working 
together for the accomplishmeut of his designs. It affirms anew 
the truth that Gop 1s IN HISTORY. 
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The Life of Ashbel Green, begun to be written by himself in his 
eighty-second year, and continued to his eighty-fourth. Pre- 
pared for the press at the anthor’s request, by Josern H. Jones, 
Pastor of the 6th Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. New 
York: Carter and Brothers. pp. 628. 

The Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. By Cuartes Hoper. Parts I. and 
If. Philadelphia: William 8. Martien. pp. 772. 


Tue autobiography of Dr. Green is to us proof positive that 
he does not belong to the class in which we are accustomed to 
rank Augustin, Calvin, and Knox. Yet this is not any abatement 
from his well earned fame. He had gifts suited to his age and the 
sphere in which he was destined to move, and he used his gifts 
well. We have heard Dr. Green spoken of slightingly, but we 
freely express our belief that a man of ordinary parts and attain- 
ments could not have endured the same searching and pro- 
tracted tests which were applied to him. He must have been 
discovered and reprobated as an usurper. Nor in this do we ex- 
press an unqualified approval of his course, as it is described in 
his own words. ‘There are some things in his life which we find 
it hard to approve ; but this is not the place, nor is it our intention, 
to point out these things. 

The guileless simplicity of this antobiography is seen in a para- 
graph which we quote as a curiosity, and for the eyes of some 
readers who may not purchase the book. It presents our friend, 
Rev. Robert J. Breckenridge, in a more pious attitude than he 
commonly assumes when waging religious wars, and if he made 
the prayer mentioned, we could wish we had been there to hear it. 

When the General Assembly of 1837 came together, there was 
the most painful anxiety about the strength of parties. But let 
Dr. Green speak for himself. 

“It was very doubtful when the Assembly was formed, whether the Old or 
the New School party would have the majority. It was generally thought that 
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the parties were nearly equal; and great anxiety existed on both sides when 
the test votes in the choice of a Moderator and the Clerks were about to be 
taken. In the choice of a Moderator, it appeared that the Old School party 
had a majority of thirty-one votes. For the Clerks also, the votes were deci- 
sive for the Old School candidates. The stated Clerk, chosen for the last 
year, remained in office of course. After the Assembly adjourned in thé after- 
noon, when the officers of the house had been chosen, the Convention (Old 
School) immediately met; and their first act, on the motion of Mr. Robert J, 
Breckenridge, was to return thanks to God for the auspicious order of his 
providence in giving to the friends of reform the decisive mejority of the As- 
sembly, which had just been manifested by the votes in the organization of the 
body.— Life of Dr. Green, p. 473. 

Perhaps it would be hardly generous to say that this reminds us 
of certain Te Deums at Rome aiter the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day, and so we will not say it; still the piety of these Old 
School revolutionists is worthy of conspicuous record. lt ean 
hardly be agreeable to Cougregationalists, to hear this venera- 
ble father in the Presbyterian chureh, congratulating himself 
on “the great reform which he had effected,’ and the deliv- 
erance of “our beloved church from the evils which for many 
years have afflicted and corrupted it.” If we mistake not, among 
those terrible corruptions were the “plan of union,” voluntary 
missionary societies, and the gradual increase of the Independent 
element in that church. 

Our space will not permit even a synopsis of this work. A man 
living during the Revolution, on intimate terms with such men 
as Witherspoon, Smith and White, and frequently meeting Wash- 
ington, John and Samuel Adams, Jetierson, Hancock, and many 
other noted men of that period ; for eight years chaplain of Con- 
gress, and for fifty years mingling in all the movements pertain- 
ing to the reorganization and growth of one of the strongest 
branches of the American church, ought to write a book of rem- 
iniscences worth reading. ‘There will be various opinions con- 
cerning this book, but we unhesitatingly approve its publication 
in its present form. And our reason for this is not its perfection 
as a memoir or life, for it has many blemishes, but because it pre- 
sents a true record of testimony on important points from an 
honest witness. We can pardon its self-recorded compliments, 
its egotism, and its easy decision of mooted questions, for the 
honest statements it contains concerning things which the au- 
thor himself saw. Justice to the memory of this eminent man 
constrains us to add, that it seems to us to be the bounden duty 
of Dr. Jones, or some other capable friend, to write a Life of Dr. 
Green, which shall be lively, condensed, and complete; such an one 
as no person, however deserving, would dare to give of himself. 
We need a glowing picture of Green, in the assembly which 
gave the Presbyterian Church its constitution, as chaplain at a 
time when Congress had in it some of the greatest men our na- 
tion has produced, as the most popular preacher in a great city, 
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as the annoyed and precise, yet able and respected President of a 
college, and as a revolutiomst in the church. The sketches of 
him by Drs. Janeway, Miller, Murray, and others, as given in 
this volume, will materially aid some one in supplying the need. 
Let this volume answer its end as a book of testimony and refer- 
ence, and in addition, let us have such an easy and comprehen- 
sive account of the man himself, and of his actions, as Kennedy 
has given of Wirt. 

We will also take this opportunity to express our wish and 
hope, that the friends of Dr. Green will speedily publish the man- 
uscript life of Witherspoon, left by Dr. G. in their hands. We 
infer that the collection of materials for this work was a favorite 
occupation, and that he much doted on the record he had made 
of that great and good man. 

A word is due by way of explanation, concerning the work of 
Dr. Hodge, the title of which stands at the head of this article. We 
do not propose to review it critically; nor by our silence do we sub- 
scribe to all his statements of those questions of history concern- 
ing which Congregationalists and Presbyterians differ. We freely 
accord to him our admiration of the research, discrimination, 
aud honesty, which mark his history of Presbyterianism in this 
country. We propose to condense, from his history and such 
other collateral werks as are within our reach, a sketch of the 
rise and progress of Presbyterianism in the United States; and 
that not as controversialists, or eulogists, but as lovers and ad- 
mirers of Christianity in all its manifested forms, and especially 
in this form which has ever embraced and defended the great 
doctrines, embraced and defended by the fathers of New Eng- 
land. Our remarks will be confined principally to the history of 
this denomination in the Middle States and Virginia. 

Dr. Hodge endeavors to prove that the main part of the found- 
ers of the Presbyterian church were from Ireland, Scotland, 
South Britain, Holland and France. He does not deny the pres- 
ence of many emigrants from New England, but shrewdly en- 
deavors to show that the most of these favored the Presbyterian 
form of church government. We think his position clearly true 
of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia; but of East 
Jersey some large abatements ought to be made. For instance, 
the settlement of Essex county was made, as the records prove, 
by emigrants from New England. Many of the families did not 
come directly from those colonies, but from Long Island, where 
they had settled when that island was a part of New England. 
The patronymics of many of the original families in and about 


Rionk indicate their origin. “The settlers of Newark were 
from the towns of Guilford, Branford, Milford, and New Haven, 
in Connecticut; “the first emigrants were from Milford and 


neighboring plantations in Connecticut; but on the 2lst of 
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May, 1666, it was agreed, at a meeting held ‘near to Elizabeth- 
town and the Town Plotts on Passaic River,’ at which the agents 
of Guilford and Branford were present, that should an intimation 
to that effect be received before the following November, the as- 
sociates from all the plantations should constitute only one town- 
ship, ‘to be of one heart and consent with God’s blessing in en- 
deavoring to carry on their spiritual concernments, as well as 
their civil and town atfairs according to God and a godly govern- 
ment.’"** From Dr. Hodge’s work and even from Dr. Mae- 
Whorter’s century sermon, it might be inferred that the most of 
the settlers of Newark, came from South Britain with the Rey, 
Abraham Pierson, who after settling on Long Isiand, and then in 
Branford, removed to Newark. This does not seem to accord 
with the facts stated by Whitehead, and proved by documentary 
testimony. Wedo not think that the reason why the church 
at Newark became Presbyterian instead of Congregational, 1s to 
be found im the Presbyterian sympathies of all, or even a majority 
of the original settlers, but rather in the preferences of their first 
minister, a Presbyterian, and a man of great weight of character. 
In fact, the second article of compact entered into by the Bran- 
ford emigrants seems to indicate that if they had any preferences 
about church government, they were in favor of Congregatioual- 
ism as it existed in New Efgland. ‘ We shall with care and 
diligence provide for the maintenance of the purity of religion 
professed in the Congregational churches.” (1b.,p. 45.) In East 
Jersey there was a large share of New England people, and we 
believe the preferences of the clergy, rather than those of the peo- 
ple, determined their church order. 

In New York, the Dutch originally took the Presbyterian type 
peculiar to Holland, and have retained it to this day, although 
some of the best elements in the Presbyterian church in that 
state are of Dutch descent. As early. as 1706, we find mention 
of a few Presbyterian families in New York, from England, 
Scotland and Ireland. With these a few families from New Eng- 
land united for the purposes of social worship. (Miller’s Life of 
Rodgers, p. 125.) In Pennsylvania there was an amalgamation 
of Presbyterians from Ireland, Scotland, Wales, England, Hol- 
land and France, and these constituted the materials out of which 
the Presbyterian church was formed at an early date. “ Near six 


* New Jersey under the Proprietaries, p.46. This work, by Wm. A. White- 
head, is the Ist volume of “ Collections’ of the New Jersey Historical Society.” 
This society embraces some of the first minds in that state, and is now col- 
lecting, with great zeal and discrimination, documents and facts illustrative of 
the history of New Jersey, and embodying them in a permanent form. Be- 
sides Whitehead’s history, the Society has published Duer’s Life of Lord Ster- 
ling, Field’s Bench and Bar of New Jersey, and three volumes of “ Proceed- 
ings,” in which ere found many documents of rare value. The zeal of this 
Society is above praise. 
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thousand Irish are reported as having come in 1729; and before 
the middle of the century near twelve thousand arrived annually 
for several years.”” “'The Presbyterian emigrants who came to 
this country by the middle of the last century, were between 
one and two hundred thousand. ‘Those from Ireland alone could 
not have been less than fifty thousand.” (Hodge, Part I, pp. 65, 
70.) The natural tendencies of the people, settling the southern 
part of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and spreading southward into 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and even to Georgia, to this 
form of government, were increased by the decided preferences 
of the first ministers. Makemie, Hampton, McNish, Davis, 
Henry, ‘Thomson, Steward, Clement, Anderson, Wilson, Gilles- 
pie and Taylor, were from Ireland or Scotland. Mr. Andrews, 
long the seer of the Ist Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, 

was from New England, and yet throughout his life was as strenu- 
ous in favor of this form of church government as any one of 
his brethren educated in the Kirk. (Ib., p. 88.) ‘The same state- 
ment holds true of Maryland; but in Virginia, so far as we can 
learn, Presbyterianism took its rise in the very heart of the estab- 
lishment, and among English settlers. (Life of Rodgers,-p. 31.) 
Of this noted event we wish to speak more at large in another 
place. We think it fair to conclude that the reason why Presby- 
terianism has become in the Middle and Southern States, what 
Congregationalism became in New England, is to be found prin- 
cipally in the predominance of the Presbyterian emigration in 
those parts, and in the preferences of their original ministers. 

Those men gave their impress to the generations following them, 

and that impress is not likely ever to be effaced. 

The beginnings of Presbyterianism may be traced back to the 
felling of the first tree in New Jersey. The churches in Newark 
and Elizabethtown date back to the year 1666 or 7. From the 
first, Newark had a settled minister of this persuasion, and the 
succession of Elizabethtown, in which are found the golden links 
of Dickinson and Caldwell, is clear as far back as 1687. ‘The 
church at Freehold was organized in 1692, that in Snowhill, 
Maryland, in 1684, that in Philadelphia in 1698. These dates 
will serve to mark the infancy of this church, but it did not as- 
sume an organic form until about the close of the seventeenth 
century, when the Presbytery of Philadelphia was organized. 
That Presbytery was made up of seven ministers, to whom the 
eighth was soon added by ordination. (Hodge, p.88 ) The ac- 
tual strength of this organization in 1710, may be inferred from 
the following letter from the Presbytery of Philadelphia to that 
of Dublin. “In all Virginia we have one small congregation on 
Elizabeth river, and some few families favoring our way in Rap- 
pahannoe and York ; in Maryland four, in Pennsylvania five, im 
Jersey two, which bounds, with some places in New York, make 
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up all the bounds which we have any members from, and at pres- 
ent some of these are vacant.” (Ib., p. 76.) It is not to be in- 
ferred that this gives the entire strength of the denomination ; 
since as early as 1690 there was a “ Presbytery of Charleston,” 
and there is the clearest proof that New Jersey contained a num- 
ber of churches which had not yet united with the Presbytery. 
But this was the strength of the Presbyterian organization. In 
1707, it had only eight ministers, and in 1716 only “seventeen 
living and in connection with the Presbytery.” The most of 
these men were liberally educated, either in Great Britain or New 
England, and some of them were preachers of great power. In 
this respect the founders of this church gave it their impress, by 
setting up and conforming to a high standard of ministerial at- 
tainments in learning. 

And here we may refer to some facts of the greatest interest 
connected with the early history of Presbyterianism. ‘The church 
at Newark, forty years after its organization, that is, in 1708, was 
still so small, and the surrounding population so limited, that Dr. 
Mac Whorter says, ‘“‘ When the walls of the second church build- 
ing were a knee high, all the inhabitants, men, women, and chil- 
dren, could have sat upon the same.” (Century Sermon, p. 13.) 
Their difficulties were not a little increased by the opposition 
they met with in obtaining a charter, which was not obtained 
until 1735; and the venerable parchment may yet be seen. And 
yet these large plans, seemingly extravagant, have been amply 
justified by the pulling down of that building for the larger one 
now occupied by the church, and by the numerous congregations 
in the city itself and its vicinity, which are swarms from the old 
hive. The character of these men is shown in a beautiful inci- 
dent in their early history, which we can not deny ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting. ‘There was a controversy between the pro- 
prietaries of Kast Jersey, and the original purchasers of Eliza- 
bethtown (they bought directly of the Indians) about the bound- 
ary between Newark and Elizabethtown, and in a chancery suit, 
an old man, many years after, deposed, “that he heard Governor 
Treat of Connecticut tell after what manner the line was settled 
between the two towns; and that it was done in so loving and 
solemn a manner that he thought it ought never to be removed; 
for he (the governor) himself being among them at the time, 
prayed with them on Dividend Hill, that there might be a good 
agreement between them.” (Whitehead, p. 46.. ‘The chosen 
spot is yet pointed out, and intolerant as they are said to have 
been, we prefer their “loving and solemn manner” of settling 
boundaries, to that which our age has witnessed in the same kind 
of ditliculties between Ohio and Virginia; and Ohio and Michi- 
gan. In fact, since reading some letters quoted by “ George 
Scot of Pitlochie,” and some of the charming collections of the 
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New Jersey Historical Society, we do not wonder that such a 
pious and godly parentage should be honored by such a numer- 
ous, vigorous, and choice offspring as is now to be seen in the 
churches of New Jersey. Surely, Pierson, Dickinson, Caldwell, 
and the ‘Tennents were worthy of such a posterity! 

The state of things in New York in 1707, may be inferred 
from the fact that the pious and gifted Makemie, “the father of 
the Presbyterian church in this country,” was imprisoned two 
months and put to costs of two hundred dollars, for preaching 
one sermon in a private house. In 1716, the first church was 
formed in that city, and yet they were not able to obtain a char- 
ter until the Revolution, so stout and determined was the resist- 
ance they met from the vestry of the famous Trinity Church. 
This semi-papal corporation at that early date gave some hopeful 
pledges of its future course. It even made the attempt to secure 
a legacy of seven hundred and fifty dollars left for this unincor- 
porated church. ‘The members of the vestry appointed to con- 
duct this wicked business, said to the conscientious executor, a 
warm E;piscopalian, ‘‘ Are you not a churchman, sir?” “ Yes, I 
ama churchman; but I am also an honest man, and am deter- 
mined to fulfill the intention of Capt. Owen (the testator) to the 
best of my knowledge and ability.” (Life of Rodgers, p. 169.) 
As late as 1722, this church was not in a condition to lose even 
a small minority which attempted to form a Congregational 
church, and it was not until 1739 that the church began to as- 
stme a commanding position, being then increased by a great 
revival. 

The church in Philadelphia was organized in 1698; and yet 
one building accommodated the people until the second church 
was formed in 1743 of those who were friendly to Whitefield. 
(Log College, p. 74.) The present Jerusalem of the Presbyte- 
rian church, when Gilbert Tennent was called, was a little one 
in Israel. 

But in no part of the country was the early history of this 
church more marked than in Virginia. The laws of that prov- 
ince were very severe against dissenters. ‘There were but few 
Presbyterian families, and they exerted no denominational influ- 
ence. The laws of the province made it a penal offense for 
any one to absent himself from the services of the established 
church on Sundays, and holy days. Tor the first offense, the 
culprit was to “lye neck and heels that night, and be a slave to 
the colony that week.” For the second, he was to be a slave for 
a month, and for the third, a slave for a year and a day. (Stith’s 
Hist., p. 148, quoted by Miller.) ‘The statute suspended, and 
for persistence banished, a minister officiating without testimoni- 
als to his Episcopal ordimation, and publicly “subscribing to be 
conformable to the orders and constitutions of the Church of 
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England.” (Laws of Virginia, ed. 1769, p- 3. ) The field was 
certainly not promising for Presbyterian missionaries. 

About 1730, a Scotch schoolmaster gathered a congregation be- 
tween the Rappahannoe and Potomac rivers, and read to them the 
Scriptures and such sermons as he had; and in 1738 we find their 
delegates seeking supplies from the Synod of Philadelphia, which 
were granted, and Mr. Anderson, formerly pastor of the church in 
New York, was sent. (Hodge, Part Il, 259.) Boston’s Four- 
fold State, and a copy of Luther on Galatians, fell into the hands 
of two wealthy planters and resulted in their conversion. One 
of them, a Mr. Samuel Morris, has written a somewhat minute 
account of this work in a letter to Mr. Davies, which he copied 
in a letter to Dr. Bellamy, and is to be seen in the second volume 
of Gillies’ Historical Collections. Mr. Morris invited his neigh- 
bors to his house, and read Luther’s words to them. His andi- 
ence increased at such a rate that it became necessary to erect a 
honse for their meetings. He was sent for to read these words 
in other neighborhoods. So utterly ignorant were they of any 
church names save those assumed by the establishment and the 
Quakers, that when prosecuted, they were obliged to consult con- 
cerning their name, and as Luther’s book was the visible means 
of their present views, they called themselves Lutherans. ‘They 
were repeatedly fined, and yet “ Morris’s Meeting House” was 
crowded. At last, after three years, they heard of a preacher, 
whose doctrine was like that they had read in Luther, and two 
messengers Were sent in great haste to ask him to preach these 
words to them. The long journey was like to end in disappoint- 
ment, for Mr. Robinson, sent out by the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick, had left. They followed him a hundred miles, and 
secured his services. The delight and animation of these men 
ou first hearing a living preacher like him of Wittemberg, are too 
well told by Mr. Morris to be omitted. It was from Luke 13: 3, 
that Mr. Robinson addressed them. 

“It is hard,” says Mr. M., “ for the liveliest imagination to form 
an image of the condition of the assembly on these glorious days 
of the Son of man. Such of us as had been hungering for the 
word before, were lost in agreeable surprise and astonishment, and 
some could not refrain from publicly declaring their transport. 
We were overwhelmed with the thoughts of the unexpected 
goodness of God in allowing us to hear the gospel preached ina 
manner that surpassed our hopes. Many that came through curi- 
osity were pricked to the heart, and but few im the numerous 
assemblies on those four days appeared unatiected. They re- 
turned, alarmed with apprehensions of their dangerous condition, 
convinced of their former entire ignorance of religion, and anx- 
iously inquiring what they should do to be saved. And there is 
reason to believe there was as much good done by these four ser- 
mons, as by all the sermons preached in these parts before or since.” 
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Persecution sought to check the work, but in vain. The 
place was visited by the Rev. John Blair, and so affected were 
the people by his preaching that, on one occasicn, “a whole 
house full was quite overcome by the power of the word, partic- 
ularly one pungent sentence, and they could hardly sit or stand, 
or keep their passions under any proper restraint.” The Synod 
of New York prosecuted this mission, mostly by sending settled 

tors, such as William ‘Tennent of Freehold, Samuel Finley, 
Samuel Blair and others; and the revival under their labors, and 
subsequently under those of President Davies, extended to many 
parts of the state and even as far as North Carolina and Kentucky. 
(Log College, p. 298.) The history of that work, as given by 
Mr. Morris ‘and Mr. Davies is highly edifying, and the venerable 
Dr. Alexander of Princeton, telis us that he met with numerous 
Christians, half a century after Davies had left the field, who 
were awakened in that revival under his labors. And yet that 
great man, with true Christian modesty, speaks of the results of 
his preaching in a letter to Dr. Bellamy, as of “a considerable 
number of perishing sinners being gained to the blessed Re- 
deemer.” (Hodge, Part Il, p. 47.) 

It was under these circumstances that Presbyterianisin took its 
rise in Virginia, for Morris's Lutherans changed their name to 
that of Presbyterians after Mr. Robinson’s visit. An imperfect 
copy of that severely Calvinistic “ Four-fold State,” and “ Luther 
on the Galatians” were the visible instrumentaiities. And it isa 
fact worth recording that in 1748, after a number of churches 
were formed of this order, and when there were “a hundred dis- 
setiters to where a few years ago there were not ten,” Mr. Rodgers, 
afterward the pastor of the church in New York, “ was forbidden 
in the most peremptory manner, to preach within the colony, 
under the penalty of a fine of five hundred pounds, and a year’s 
imprisonment, without bail or main-prize.” (Life of Rodgers, p. 
53.) Nor were these unjust restrictions removed until the return 
of Mr. Davies from England seme years later, with a written 
opinion from the attorney general, favorable to dissenters. 

Such were the beginuings of this church. In 1741, we find the 
Synod of Philadelphia, before the schism of that year, increased 
from eight ministers to about forty-five ; and from the fact fre- 
quently intimated in the Presbyterial and Synodical records, that 
many of them ministered to more than one church, and that many 
churches, as in Virginia, were formed on missionary fields, we in- 
fer that the number of churches tinder its care, might be between 
seventy-five and one hundred. In the absence of statistics on this 
point, we merely make a guess, probably not far from the truth. 

We now approach, in this sketch, the period of a great schism in 
the Presbyterian church, and must briefly indicate two of its promi- 
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nent causes. The revivals connected with the preaching and 
influence of Whitefield were shaking ail the American churches ; 
and Gilbert Tennent, fully entering into the ardent plans of that 
remarkable itinerant, had become the soul of a party. A princely 
preacher, an impetuous leader, and a fervent Christian, he had 
secured even more attention and admiration in Boston than 
Whitefield, and in his own Synod he felt himself to be the spe- 
cial apostle of revivals. Some of his brethren opposed him, and 
he and his friends defied all order in denouncing their opposers 
as graceless hypocrites. In 1740, ‘Tennent preached his “ Not- 
tingham Sermon,” perhaps the most abusive sermon ever preach- 
ed in any country or any circumstances. It makes one’s hair 
start to read itnow. What must it have been then, uttered by one 
of the most animated and majestic speakers this country has seen! 
This sermon with various papers read by others in open Synod, 
exasperated the anti-revival ministers to the highest degree. In 
the face of an act of Synod, Tennent and his friends preached in 
the parishes of their opponents, and denounced them to their 
people “as guides stone-blind, stone-dead,”’ as pharisees, “ their 
eyes with Judas’s fixed on the bag,”’ resembling the “ old phan- 
sees, as much as one crow’s egg does another.” Our space only 
adinits an allusion to this tremendous onset made on those who 
had arrayed themselves against the revival. 

Another cause of the schism is to be found in the act of Synod 
requiring all candidates for the ministry, either to presenta di- 
ploma from some European university or New England college, 
or to pass an examination before the Synod or its committee. 
This was regarded by the Tennents as a direct attack on the 
“ Log College” as its enemies called it, a school started at Nesha- 
miny, in Bucks Co., Pa., by Wm. Tennent, Sen. This act was 
obnoxious to them for two reasons. The first is indicated by an 
eye witness thus, “ Mr. Gilbert Tennent crying out that this was 
to prevent his father’s school from training gracious men for the 
ministry.”” The second was that the New Brunswick Presbytery 
contained some of the best men in the church, who believed that 
in some cases men of good sense and extraordinary piety might be 
set apart to preach, who could not pass the test laid down by the 
Synod. This Presbytery openly defied the Synod in licensing 
Mr. John Rowland and several others, contrary to that aet. Still, 
it is but fair to say that, while we do not justify the violence and 
irregularity of the ‘Tennent party, no one can read Dr. Alexander's 
account of the men sent from the Log College, without the con- 
viction that there was no valid reason to fear that school. Gilbert 
Tennent himself was educated there, and, did our space permit, 
we would speak of the “ powerful and evangelical preachers” fur- 
nished to the American church from that humble school. (Log 
College, passim, n. b., p. 61.) 
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The New Brunswick Presbytery would not yield an atom, and 
at last on June Ist, 1741, Mr. Cross of Philadelphia, in open Sy- 
nod, read the celebrated “ Protest,” in behalf of himself and 
eleven other ministers, against the Tennent party. This docu- 
ment is not so abusive as the “ Nottingham Sermon,” but was 
equally, if not more, calculated to fan into a fierce blaze the bad 
feelings of both parties. The deed was not consummated by a 
vote, or any parliamentary process. “It was a disorderly rup- 
ture. * * * Such was the schism of 1741.” (Hodge, Part II, 
pp. 190-2.) It is not our object to detail the protests, and coun- 
ter-protests, the refutations and the refutations refuted, and all the 
wrong sayings and doings on both sides. Gilbert Tennent after- 
ward regretted his own harshness, and frankly acknowledged it, 
and both parties, after a lapse of seventeen years, made a practi- 
cal recantation of their mutual wrong by rescinding and disown- 
ing both the sentiments of the “ Nottingham Sermon,” and those 
of the “ protest” subscribed by the Old Side members. 

Concerning the schism, Hodge remarks, that it was not com- 
pleted until 1745, when the members of the New York Presbytery, 
who were not present in 1741, having in vain sought to reunite, 
on just principles, the separated parties, formally withdrew from 
the Synod of Philadelphia and joined the Synod of New York. 

In 1745, the Synod of Philadelphia numbered from twenty to 
twenty-three ministers, and, during the separation, did little more 
than maintain their ground. ‘They were active and made much 
effort at home, and in destitute regions, but there was a life, power, 
and talent in the other Synod, which made it popular. The 
very day of the schism some twenty applications for supplies were 
made from “old side” churches, and the “new side” ministers 
zealously responded to the calls. By 1743, Gilbert Tennent was 
in Philadelphia, and his brethren emulated his zeal, in abundant 
labors among the churches, and in building up new churches. 
And in reading the history of this period, we can not but be 
struck with the missionary zeal of both ministers and people. 
The pastors of some of the prominent churches were in the 
habit of making annual and in some cases semi-annual excur- 
sions into the newly settled parts of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, and even of extending their labors hundreds of miles south- 
ward. It is worthy of our admiration that settled pastors perform- 
ed on horseback the most arduous tours, which have no parallel in 
this day, except among our home missionaries in the frontier states. 
Nor was the conduct of ministers the only thing to be marked. 
The minutes of these Synods show that messengers came per- 
sonally from Virginia and North Carolina, on the sole errand of 
securing temporary supplies. Railroads, telegraphs, and the post 
office, are so many rapid messengers for communicating the 
slightest wish of the destitute to our missionary boards, but then 
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journeys on horseback were necessary even to convey the knowl- 
edge of their destitutions. Seldom in this day shall we find 
such an ineident as that already recorded of ‘ Morris’s Lutherans” 
following a preacher more than one hundred miles to ask him to 
preach, if no more, at least one sermon. ‘The ministry and the 
destitute of that period deserve our esteem and praise. 

In 1745, when the Presbytery of New York joined the exclu- 
ded party, the Synod of New York, meeting in Elizabethtown, 
numbered twenty-two ministers ; and when the reunion was effect- 
ed, in 1758, that number had been almost quadrupled. A whole 
Presbytery, at the head of which stood Davies, had grown up in 
Virginia, and another Presbytery of nine members, from Long 
Island, had joined them. ‘These men had labored with great suc- 
cess, while their opponents made almost no progress. Several 
attempts were made at healing the breach, but they were not suc- 
cessful until these brethren had been apart seventeen years ; and 
then by concession, and a magnanimous forgetfulness of the past, 
the two Synods were enabled, on the 29th of May, 1758, to 
unite ina plan of union, and.in a declaration, which, for noble- 
ness of sentiment and Christian catholicism, is not often excelled. 
Verily, we can not avoid commending to the prayerful reperusal 
of every minister in that again divided church, the noble docu- 
ment subscribed by their predecessors near a century ago. 

The two bodies were now called the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia, and when united, the number of ministers on its 
roll was one hundred and two. In spite of the division, great 
progress had been made. Fifty years had swelled the roll of 

eight ministers to thirteen times that number. (List appended to 
Dr. Hodge’s work, Part II, p. 511.) By reterence to the Adopt- 
ing Act of 1724, promulgating the Confession of Faith and Cate- 
chisms of the Westminster Assembly as the system of their faith, 
and to the act of the following year adopting the directory of that 
body, “except certain clauses in the twentieth and twenty-third 
chapters,” which have the odious doctrine of the dependence of 
the church on the civil magistrate, we find this church as really 
Presbyterian in its character and growth, as the New England 
churches were Congregational. Its movements were those of 
the Kirk somewhat modified; and even in those events which 
led to the schism, and during the separation, both Synods strongly 
asserted all the positions of the Adopting Acts. ‘There was some 
wildfire amoung the New Side men which led them sometimes to 
forsake the beaten road, but in their feelings and views, and for 
the most part, in their actions, they were followers of John Knox. 
We suppose the truth to be, that the founders of that church, 
many of them having been Presbyterians in the old country, pre- 
ferred that system to all others; and being on the ground first, and 
having much material from their own foreign church organiza- 
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tions to work with, they were able to mold the gradual additions 
from New England to their liking. Had the original founders of 
this church emigrated as a colony, had they been animated by the 
prayers of Robinson, and had they been molded by Hooker and 
Colton, instead of Makemie and the ‘l'ennents, the entire char- 
acter of that church might have been changed. ‘The fathers of 
American Presbyterianism have nobly emulated the fathers of 
American Congregationalism in the wisdom of their measures, 
and the purity of their doctrines; and to the honor of the former 
it must be granted that their labors have never yet been marred 
by such a defection as that which has been so much lamented in 
the metropolis of New England. No controversy among the 
Congregational churches, however, has been surpassed in acri- 
mony by those which rent the Presbyterian church m 1741 and 
1837; and yet no Congregationalist can refuse to admire the 
tenacious fidelity with which the Presbyterian church has clung, 
from the first, to its governmental and doctrinal standards. 

After the union was effected, it took many years to heal the 
fresh wounds of the church. As the heat of passion cooled, Gil- 
bert ‘Tennent did a noble act, in penning his “ Irenicum,” a pam- 
phlet which is redolent of Christian meekness, and forbearance. 
The infidel beginning and the Christian close of Beattie’s Hermit, 
are scarcely more different than the Nottingham Sermon and the 
Irenicum. We can scarcely believe that the last was written by 
the impetuous, headlong Tennent, who a few years before came 
so near demolishing the church to which he belonged, and who no 
more hesitated to invade the territories of his “Old Pharisee”’ 
brethren, than he did the territories of Satan. The “ notorious 
Thomson,” the champion of the “ Old Side,” joined hands with 
the equally notorious Tennent. Opponents once more became 
brethren, and it did seem as if they would never “learn war any 
more.” This new order of things produced a great change in 
thirty years. An impulse was given to their energies and fire to 
their piety, until in 1788, when the present constitution was 
adopted, we find that ng less than two hundred and thirty new 
members had been added. “It (the Synod) had grown from eight 
to sixteen Presbyteries, and had under its care above four hundred 
and twenty churches.” Dr. Hodge gives us some interesting sta- 
tistics concerning these new members. “Of the two hundred 
and thirty new members, more or less, received after the union in 
1758, about one hundred and twenty were graduates of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, and from twenty to twenty-five graduates of 
Yale. Of the residue many were educated in Europe, or at the 
University of Pennsylvania, or at the Newark Academy in Dela- 
ware, or at Pequea, or, during the latter period under review, at 
Hampden Sidney College, or at the Washington Academy in Vir- 
ginia.” (Part Il, p. 506.) A roll can hardly be found contem- 
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poraneous with this, more remarkable for showing a high estimate 
placed on a learned ministry. The ministry of New England, with 
her Harvard and Yale, was scarcely superior to that of this church. 
It is with pleasure that we make honorable mention of this fact 
concerning that body of men, who in the middle states, were ac- 
cused, as were the clergy of New England, of being the cause of 
resistance to Great Britain, and who arrayed all the weight of 
their station and talents on the side of freedom. The Presbyterian 
church had a Witherspoon to sign the declaration of Independ- 
ence, and she had a Caldwell to lay on the altar of her country. 
It is no unmeaning fact which Dr. Green records among his rem- 
iniscences, that while he was a member of a volunteer corps, 
which was frequently called into action, he heard Caldwell of 
Elizabethtown, deliver a patriotic harangue in the presence of the 
soldiers. ‘ Your comrades, countrymen, are acting nobly. They 
have been fighting the British this morning with a bravery which 
would have done honor to the troops of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough.” (Green’s Life, p. 108.) The clergy of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, taught lessons of patriotism from the pulpit, and 
inflamed the love of civil liberty, by the higher love of religious 
freedom. Let them have honor; their piety, and self-sacrificing 
patriotism alike deserve it. Did our limits and present object 
permit, we should love to dwell on the virtuous deeds of these 
men, as they are recorded in books not accessible to common 
readers. 

A glance is sufficient to show how unwieldy a body the Synod 
had become, reaching as it did to North Carolina, and embracing 
Long Island. It was too great a tax on the time ard means of 
distant members to attend the annual meetings, and this led to 
the determination, in 1786, to divide the Synod into three or more 
similar bodies, and to constitute a higher body to consist of repre- 
sentatives from the Presbyteries. A committee appointed for the 
purpose, recommended a division into four Synods, that of New 
York and New Jersey, that of Philadelphia, that of Virginia and 
that of the Carolinas. The report was adopted with great una- 
nimity ; and another committee, of which Witherspoon was the 
chairman, was appointed to draft a constitution for the higher 
ecclesiastical body about to be formed. The printed draught of 
their report was presented to the Synod in 1787, and was sent 
down the same year to all the Presbyteries. ‘The Westminster 
symbolical books were adopted with only two amendments; 
expunging, first, that clause in the confession which declares that 
“the civil magistrate hath power to call Synods, and to be 
present at them, and to provide that whatever is transacted in 
them be according to the mind of God; and, secondly, that 
in the larger Catechism which specifies under the sins for- 
bidden by the second commandment “the tolerating a false 
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religion.” ‘Through inadvertence this last clause was almost 
adopted. (Green’s Life, p. 184.) Dr. Green states that when 
the question was asked, no name having yet been given to the 
new body,—‘“ shall the Supreme Judicatory be called a General 
Council, or a General Assembly ?’—Dr. Witherspoon voted in 
favor of the former. ({b., p. 182.) After the most careful seru- 
tiny of the constitution, and its approval by a majority of the Pres- 
byteries, in 1788, it was resolved to carry out its intentions the 
coming year. Accordingly on the third 'hursday in May, 17839, 
the first General Assembly of the Presbyterian church assembled 
in Philadel phia. 

We have thus traced the history of this church up to the time 
when its organization became settled and suited to the wants of its 
increasing communion. We have not time to sketch minutely 
the rapid progress from that period, nor the great questions which 
from time to time agitated it. It can not be doubted that the 
growth of Congregationalism has been the most fruitful cause 
of contention in that church. We can not discuss the “ Plan of 
Union,” adopted in 1801, which the New School party, to the 
last, regarded as a covenant in good faith, and the other party 
regarded as of no binding force, because in their view unconstitu- 
tional. It has been alleged of Dr. Green, the original leader in the 
Old School crusade, by some not predisposed to judge him unfa- 
vorably, that his great failing was one which grew out of his nat- 
ural self-complacency ; he esteemed himself the Atlas of the Pres- 
byterian church. And certainly no one can read his life without 
having that impression deepened. ‘The perusal of his words, 
however, may lend a helping hand to the feeble charity which 
theological wranglers are apt to indulge. 

Those who have time and taste, can easily form a correct judg- 
ment by reading the statements of each party in this unhappy 
division. If one could read those pamphlets and speeches, the 
“act and testimony,” and the reviews of that work, the protests 
and resolutions and appeals, which flooded that church fifteen 
years ago, and yet not know their authors, he would say, Gilbert 
Tennent, Samuel Finley, Samuel Blair, John Thompson, Robert 
Cross, and Francis Alison, have risen from the dead, and hence 
these “Nottingham Sermons,” and these modern “ Protests,” 
breathing the intensest rancor and the most undisguised hostil- 
ity. Were it proper we could name the living counterparts of the 
ecclesiastical pugilists arrayed so fiercely in 1741. Almost every 
feature of that unhappy war is to be found in that which split the 
Presbyterian church in 1837. Nor is the piety exhibited in the 
“act and testimony convention,’ when thanksgiving to God was 
offered for a numerical majority that was to produce an agonizing 
though bloodless revolution, without its resemblance in the scenes 
of 1741. Both wars had a plentiful interlarding of conscientious 
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asseveration, aud solemn appeal to God, and the Great Head of the 
church ; both were characterized by professions of the purest love 
to the church, and the most devoted determination to sacrifice all, 
even to the spoiling of their goods, for the triumph of the right! 
‘The city of brotherly love has witnessed two scenes separated by 
nearly a century, in which brethren were as unbrotherly as pos- 
sible. ‘These tacts are the more painful to us, because we know 
that the masses of that church were not so divided as were its 
leaders, and that even now the great majority in both of these 
branches are one at heart. What a commentary on this schismn is 
the scene which took place at Morristown two years since! The 
son of Dr. Richards, that eminently wise and good man, who was 
cut off from the church without trial by Old School men in 1837, 
was installed by an Old School Presbytery over a church which 
enjoyed the labor of Albert Barnes, and which is filled with his 
spiritual children! What a commentary was that scene on the 
necessity of the terrific war which was waged to purify the church! 
The truth is not to be disguised that there was no real necessity 
for that war, or that separation. We freely say this, while—stand- 
ing one side as we do—we do not care to say which party is the 
more blame-worthy, although on this point we are not without 
our opinion. A careful examination of the publications sent out 
by the leaders of both parties, convinces us that more time was 
spent by these leaders in preparing for the arena, than at the 
mercy seat in supplication for the turning away of ove of the 
worst evils that has ever afflicted the Presbyterian church. 

A few statistics selected at random from the minutes of the 
General Assembly will be a fit mode of marking the progress of 
this church. It will be remembered, as already stated, that in 
1788 there were 16 Presbyteries, about 177 living ministers, and 
420 congregations under the care of the Assembly. In 1810, 
there were 36 Presbyteries, 434 ministers, 784 congregations, and 
28,90L communicants. ‘There were added to the church that 
year 2,348 new members. In 1814 there were nine Synods, 40 
Presbyteries, 503 ministers and “00 churches. Number of com- 
municants not reported. In 1831 there were 20 Synods, 104 
Presbyteries, 1584 ministers, 216 licentiates, 2253 churches, 
15,357 added on examination, and 182,017 communicants. In 
the memorable year 1837, there were 23 Synods, 135 Presbyteries, 
2140 ministers, 28U licentiates, 2565 churches, 11,580 added on 
examination, total of communicants 220,557. In 1849 the Old 
School Assembly report 1860 ministers, 252 licentiates, 2512 
churches, and about 189,000 communicants. In the same year 
the New School Assembly report 1453 ministers, 130 licentiates, 
1555 churches, and 139,047 communicants. ‘Total in the two 
branches of the Presbyterian church, 3313 ministers, 382 licen- 
tiates, 4067 churches, and 328.047 communicants. 
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By these statistics it will be seen that this church has grown 
rapidly. By 1814 the ministers had trebled in numb r, the 
churches had more than doubled, and no doubt the membership 
had increased in proportion. By 1837 as compared with 1814, the 
Presbyteries had quadrupled in number, the ministers had quad- 
rupled also, the churches had trebled, and in the absence of sta- 
tistics for 1814, and inferring from the reports of other years, we 
may safely say the number of communicants was quadrupled. 
And taking the total of both branches since the rupture, we find 
that in tweive years, the number of ministers, churches and com- 
municants has nearly doubled. 

An examination of the admirable system adopted by the Old 
School Assembly for missionary operations, tor educating pious 
young men for the ministry, and for publishing standard works 
on the doctrines and church order peculiar to the Presbyterian 
church; of the theological seminaries under the care of these 
assemblies; of the well devised systems of church extension ; 
and of the moneys contributed to carry forward not only denomi- 
national, but all benevolent works; would show that an amazing 
progress has been made since Makemie was imprisoned in New 
York for preaching, and Tennent, Davies and kindred spirits 
preached in Virginia as a missionary field, under the severest legal 
restraints. We may well count the churches in the great cities 
of the Middle States and the South, the numerous churches 
which grace the towns and villages of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
New York, the great South and the greater West; the colleges, 
academies, and theological seminaries, which have succeeded 
the humble “ Log College,” have superseded, as far as the Pres- 
byterian church in this country is concerned, the universities of 
the Old World, and are nobly emulating the institutions of New 
Englaud ; the well organized Presbyterian systems of benev- 
olence, which, in connection with other benevolent organiza- 
tions of various names, embrace the western continent, and are 
endeavoring to embrace the world ;—we may well look over this 
noble record, and, for a little time at least, forget all sects, and 
thank God for what has been wrought by this sister branch of the 
Calvinistic family. If the spirits of just men made perfect are 
permitted to know what is doing on earth, it is no difiicult thing 
to imagine that Hooker and Witherspoon, the Mathers and the 
Tenneuts, Edwards and Green, are filled with delight to wit- 
ness the generous emulation of the churches of thei choice and 
love, each in its proper field, using its great and growing resources 
to advance the kingdom of Christ, and to “crown Him Lord 
of all.” 

Before concluding this article, we will express the hope that 
Dr. Hodge will go on with his “Constitutional History of the 
Presbyterian Church.” ‘Thus far his work is marked with great 
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ability. We have frequently been led to admire especially his 
severe analysis of mooted questions. Ht will not be expected that 
such a work will be altogether free from the special pleading of 
one who has been an actor in some of the most stirring scenes 
he records; but his pen will narrate facts of great importance to 
the future historian, and will give perhaps as fair a view of these 
facts as we can expect from a contemporary. 


NALA AAA 


Art. VII.—LOOKING FOR THE CHURCH. 


A Presbyterian Clergyman looking for the Church. By one of 
three hundred. New York: Geueral Prot. Episcopal Sunday 
School Union. 1849. 12mo, pp. 177. 


Tue title of this book is suggestive. It awakens the thought 
of a Presbyterian clergyman looking for a parish. For certainly 
at any given time within the last few years, there have been at 
least “three hundred” in that predicament. We have seen some 
such extending their search into New England, and as ready to 
turn Congregationalists, as Congregational clergymen out of New 
England are to turn Presbyterians. He who has been long look- 
ing for achurch, very naturally begins to look for the chureh ; and 
we remember more than one instance in which the result has 
been a going over to Episcopalianism. 

Justice, however, to the anthor of the work before us requires 
us to testify that the thought suggested by his title page does not 
appear to be confirmed by an examination of the work itself. 
The author does not announce his name, but the veil under 
which he writes is transparent. The autobiographical nature of 
his performance—with all the information which he incidentally 
spreads before us touching his birth and parentage, his age, his 
education, his travels, and his troubles—makes it difficult for in- 
telligent readers to be ignorant, or even to affect ignorance, of his 
identity. We do not hesitate then to say, judging from the book 
and from what else we know abont the author, that he renounced 
Presbyterianism and became an Episeopalian—one of the highest 
and narrowest sort, not because he was looking for a parish, but 
because his tastes and sympathies carried him by an irresistible 
propensity in that direction. 

Taking then for simple truth the biographical statements of 
the work before us, and supplying only such facts as are in their 
nature public property, we are enabled to give our readers some 
knowledge. about the author of this little volume, and the influ 
ences, subjective as well as objective, which have brought him to 
his present position. 
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He was born in the Presbyterian church, somewhere at the 
South, not very far from the District of Columbia. His father, 
a faithful and venerable minister of the gospel according to the 
Presbyterian standards. was still among the living when this book 
was written, though if we mistake not he has recently entered 
intorest. His mother, whom, with filial devotion, he represents 
asa woman of saintly piety, died when he was a child, but not be- 
fore her influence had begun to exert itself upon his spiritual being. 
“[ was too young,” he says, ‘to know the nature of my loss, 
when I lost my mother, but never shall that mother’s prayer pass 
away from my memory; never shall her tear dry away from my 
sight, never shall her hand be lifted from my brow as she laid it 
there to bless me; never shall I forget the pleasing task she as- 
signed me, as the little bearer of her basket and its burdens at 
her side in her almsgiving visits to the poor; never shall I lose 
from memory the little sanctuary whither she often resorted with 
her child: and where her soul soared upward and taught mine to 
follow; and until death shall restore me to her, I shall feel her 
influence, and, for aught | know, enjoy the defense and succor of 
her spirit hovering about me still.” “My mother,” he says, 
“who first brought me to Christ, and first taught me to pray, and 
who now ‘sleeps in Jesus,’ lived without blemish, and passed 
‘the swellings of Jordan’ without fear” in that faith, which is 
preached by Calvinists, aud in the enjoyment of that communion 
with Christ and his church which is administered without Epis- 
copal ordination. 

It is easy to discover that our author's childhood was full of 
promise to those who loved him best. A bright and amiable 
boy, he was educated with great care, and was early introduced 
to those studies which cultivate and refine the taste, as well as 
to those which unfold the intellectual powers. While he was 
yet a child, the evidences of the effect of Christian truth upon 
his character, and of the work of the Holy Spirit in his soul, 
were such that he was received by his father as a pastor to 
communion in the church at the Lord’s table. It does not appear 
that he was ever subjected to the rough but invigorating discipline 
of an American college—that discipline of competition, collision, 
regulation and excitement, under which so many a nice, preco- 
cious boy, the father’s pet, the sisters’ pride, the mother’s glory, is 
hardened into a sinewy man, fitted to grapple with the rude real- 
ities of the world as it is. He was only in his seventeenth year, 
when, in 1828, he became a student of theology in the well 
known Presbyterian Seminary at Princeton. There he resided 
“more than three years”—a somewhat longer time than is requir- 
ed to complete the regular course of lectures and studies in the 
Seminary. He distinguished himself by his intense application 
to study, his lamp at night being often the last to be extinguish- 
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ed; he was among the foremost in all that proficiency which 
commends the punctual and diligent pupil to the faithful teacher ; 
and what was doubtless not less to his credit there, he ‘‘ swallow- 
ed every fact and dogma as most wholesome truth, ‘asking no 
questions for conscience sake.’”’ This last distinction he ac- 
counts for by saying that though he was “ of an inquisitive turn,” 
and * would have pursued a doubt on any important alledged fact 
to any extremity,” he was “also in {his} mental bias, both hap- 
pily and unhappily, confiding and disposed to faith,” and had been 
“educated strictly a traditionist.” ‘Thus it happened that all the 
while he was at Princeton, he “* never tor a momeut doubted the 
essential truth of the prevailing system” there. Once, however, 
and for a short time, he “ deeply doubted the lawfulness of infant 
haptism.” And though he soon became convinced on that point, 
there was still a mystery hanging over the question how to recon- 
cile the prevalent idea of baptism in its application to the in- 
fants of a Christian household with “the popular idea of re- 
generation. 

Our author made what he calls his “ ministerial debut,” be- 
tween the years 1830 and 1840—that is, not far from the year 
1832—* in the First Presbyterian Church in Washington, in the 
presence of President, Senators, and rulers of the nation,” when 
he was only about twenty years of age. We will not attempt to 
trace his history from the commencement of his ministry any 
more particularly than he has done it in the work before us. 
Omitting then ail reference to the employment in which he was 
first occupied, we find him at length, not far from the year 1836, 
established in the city of New York in the pastoral charge of a 
congregation “of nominally more than five hundred communi- 
cants—ihe fruits, as the phrase was, of ‘ powerful revivals,’ ” and 
having under him ‘a corps of twenty deacons and elders.” In 
such a position there were difficulties which he was not fully pre- 
pared to meet. Of the five hundred communicants whose names 
had been left upon the records by his predecessor, one hundred 
and forty could never be found, though their names were adver- 
tised in various ways, and though he and the elders and deacons 
pursued the inquiry diligently for almost a year. The elders 
who shared with him the responsibility of ruling the flock, seem 
not to have been entirely to his taste; it is diflicult not to believe 
that he has them in his mind’s eye when he says, “ These elders, 
as my predecessor in a Presbyterian parish is said to have remark- 
ed, have been sometimes ‘ made when timber was scarce.’ ” Some 
of them, it may be presumed, were not only much older, but 
thought themselves much wiser than their young pastor. Nothing 
is more likely than that he found the care and rule of a New York 
city congregation altogether a different thing in reality from what 
it had been iv his youthful anticipations. He had to do, not with 
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the refined and intellectual exclusively or chiefly, but often with 
vulgar people who thought themselves refined, and with ignorant 
people who thought themselves intelligent. His own taste, ex- 
quisitely cultivated, could not but be offended with many an ex- 
hibition of what seemed to him like cant on the part of zealous 
elders and communicants. ‘lhe forms and efforts iu which reli- 
gious zeal was manifested in such a congregation, the phrases in 
which it uttered itself, the ideas of progress and spiritual pros- 
perity which were the established standard in a church whose 
five hundred members (including the hundred and fifty undiscov- 

erables) had been ainaead in as “the fruit of powerful revivals,” 

—could not but be painfully incongruous with his habits of 
thought and devotion as determined by his early religious expe- 
rience, by his pensive and poetic temperament, by his literary 
culture, begiuning im earliest childhood, and by his theological 
training as a pet pupil in the most erudite and most conservative 
of Presbyterian seminaries, It was not strange then that he was 
put upon imagining some better ecclesiastical and religious sys- 
tem, and looking tor a church which might approximate more 
nearly to the ideal demanded by his idiosynerasies. Nor had he 
very far to go before finding, or seeming to find, that which he 
looked for. ‘The low-roofed and oddly constructed building in 
which he ministered to an unstable congregation, was almost 
within the shadow of what was then perhaps the most imposing 
ecclesiastical edifice in the city—one of the three stately temples 
of the Trinity Church corporation—its beautiful proportions fill- 
ing the mind of every passer by with a half unconscious sense of 
harmony ; its massive walls and comparative retirement of posi- 
tion suggesting the idea of stability and peace ; its tall spire rising 
far above the smoke aud dust of the metropolis, catching the first 
beams of the morning, gilding itself with the latest radiance of 
the fading sunlight, ever pointing to the infinite expanse above, 
and seeming to hold communion only with the sky. There 
white robed priests, unvexed by officious or official laymen, and 
supported by indefiuite corporate wealth, ministered in enviable 
dignity and peace. ‘There public worship was performed with 
decent pomp, with none of those outrages upon taste that so 
often deform the utterance of unprescribed devotion, and with 
none of the fervors of vulgar enthusiasm. ‘There religion, pure 
and undefiled, could be promoted in all gentleness and quietness, 
without the painful ec/at of a revival, without raising any ques- 
tion of “new measures,” and without the endless jangling be- 
tween “old school” and “ new school” versions of doctrine. In 
short, after some six years of an unhappy ministry in the Presby- 
terian church, and after many a painful conflict in his own soul, 
he became an Episcopalian, and in due time, more than six years 
ago, he received such grace and gifts, and such a commission 
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from Christ, as could be imparted by the laying on of the saintly 
hands of Bishop Onderdonk. 

The work which he has now given to the public, or rather has 
begun to give,—for the last page tells us there is more to come— 
exhibits, in a desultory but somewhat imposing way, the intel- 
lectual views and arguments by which his mind was brought 
to embrace the system of the Episcopal Church. We ean not 
follow him from chapter to chapter through the volume without 
writing a book instead of an article. All we can do is to select 
some of the chapters from which we may perhaps derive some 
useful suggestions for ourselves and for our readers. 

‘The second of the eleven chapters into which the book 1s di- 
vided, is entitled “ Tradition,” and is well worthy of attention. 
The author finds that he was a Christian and not a Pagan or Mo- 
hammedan, nor an Atheist, nor a mere unbeliever and worldling.— 
because his parents were Christians; and in like manner, that he 
was a Presbyterian, and not a Wesleyan or a Congregationalist, 
—because his parents were Presbyterians. The religion of a 
child, he holds, must necessarily be a traditionary religion. But 

.let him speak for himself. 


“With that homage which parents such as mine seldom fail to command 
from their children, | could not for a moment doubt, so long as I yet * thought 
as a child, and understood as a child, that it was my duty to believe exactly 
as they had believed before me. And far be it from me to condemn this feel- 
ing, now that [ have ‘become a man.’ If the commandment to ‘ honor thy 
father and thy mother’ be imperative, He who scarcely takes things temporal 
into the account, can hardly be supposed to have forbidden us to honor them, 
by embracing and defending their religion.”—p. 14. 


He adds, “It is unquestionably the original design of Provi- 
dence, that this instinctive and therefore divinely implanted, ven- 
eration for our parents’ faith—a wise and holy instinct which 
Cain first violated—should have its application, not only to the 
church in her perfection” (as for example in an evangelical Con- 
gregational church) “ where the case suggests no difficulty ; but 
also to those forms of religion, which, although we call them de- 
fective, we rejoice to hope may be radically Christian.” This is 
well said. Nor can we withhold our assent from what follows. 


“Nor do we feel free to limit even here the application of the principle ; but 
we believe it to be as truly, although less obviously, wise and salutary, even 
when employed in the transmission of the faith of the Mohammedan, or the 
Socinian, or the Pagan, or the Jew. For, if the children of such were not 
trained in the religion of their parents, they would grow up to manhood with- 
out those ideas of accountability and retribution, which lie at the foundation of 
mora] improvement and restraint. As we say of ‘the powers that be,’ that any 
government whatever is better than none, because its very existence affords & 
basis for progress and improvement; so we say that any religion whatever, 
Turk, Jew, or Heathen, 1s unspeakably better than none, because it makes 
man a creature of hope, and preserves the idea of accountability and law. 
Few, indeed, would be willing to see the experiment, if it could possibly be 
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made, of severing the Mohammedan or Pagan from the teaching and religion of 
his parents, and of letting loose on earth whole nations of Africans, or Turks, 
or Hindoos, without the conception of a God or of a future life.”-——pp. 14, 15. 


In copying the following paragraph, we omit a few phrases 
which are not essential to the argument, and which are not suited 
to commend the doctrine to non- Episcopalian readers. 


“ As it is then the duty of the parent to hold his own religion infallible, until 
he shall have seen convincing proof of its fullaciousness, so is it equally the 
obligation of the child to hold as inviolable the religion of his parent; his best 
friend under heaven; one who would not ‘ for bread give him a stone, nor for 
an egg a scorpion’—until he shall, at the maturity of reason, have encountered 
overwhelming demonstration, or at least satisfactory proof, of some fatal flaw 
or falsehood in the system. And when Christians shall be again ‘of one mind 
and of one heart: and shall with ‘one mouth’ confess ‘one faith? that faith 
shal] be perpetuated, as once it was, from sire to son, through the happy and 
unbroken ages of millenial blessedness, to which we are taught to look exult- 
ingly forward. And although this instinctive and inviolable rule of entailing 
a particular faith, may work inconveniently, and often disastrously, in these 
days, yet it is not to be set aside, except for the most serious and weighty 
reasons, to be cautiously considered in each particular case; for ‘from the be- 
ginning it was not so; and, in happier days to come, the working of this very 
rule shall bring it to pass, that ‘all thy children shall be taught of God,’ and 
an unsullied faith and worship shall be entailed from generation to generation. 
Thus it is, that the laws of nature, grace, and instinct, have all been intended 
to cover vast circles of time, and to accomplish a vast preponderance of good, 
and are not to be suspended on account of any loca] and short-lived inconven- 
iences that may result. As the wind must breathe, and the sun go on, the 
lightning play, and the volcano continue to blaze, the rains descend, and the 
rivers flow, and the ocean roll, and all nature keep in motion, to accomplish 
vast beneticent results, regardless of the partial evils that here and there may 
incidentally occur; so, without the necessity of tracing out the parallel, must 
the laws ordained for our religious nature, whether they come from revelation 
or from instinct, be unplicitly obeyed.”—pp. 15, 16. 

Our author proceeds to another position. Not only is the reli- 
gion of tradition “the only religion of which childhood is capa- 
ble,” but it is also, “almost to an equal extent, the only religion 
that we receive in manhood.” As the pious child is incapable of 
demonstrating that Christ is both God and man; so “ older Chris- 
tians for the most part are incapable of settling the canon of Serip- 
ture, or of establishing the fact that the Scriptures have been faith- 
fully preserved in their original tongues, or have been duly rendered 
translations,”’ but are compelled to take these things on trust, as 
delivered to them by others, or as currently received in the com- 
munity in which they have been born and educated. Nor is this 
all. ‘The greater part of our knowledge on nearly all subjects, 
is traditionary. A thousand results of inquiries and observations 
not our own are coutinually received as they are delivered to us 
by others. “The child at school is the passive recipient of tra- 
ditions. He believes, not only in innumerable facts and histories 
beyond his sphere of observation ; but he believes in facts which 
his own observation would go far to contradict—that the earth is 
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a sphere, although he sees it as a plane—and that the sun does 
not rise and set, although his eyes assure him that it does.” 
Such is the dependence of every man on other men for knowl- 
edge. “He who would receive nothing on tradition must be 
without ideas, except as he acquires them in common with the 
brutes: carry the principle into religion, and he is an infidel and 
atheist.” 

All this is unquestionably sound so far as it goes. ‘The prin- 
ciple thus stated and illustrated is of great importance in religion. 
All churches and sects, willingly or unwillingly, consciously or 
unconsciously, act upon it. But is tradition the only or the high- 
est source of knowledge? Are all traditions to be received sim- 
ply because they are handed down to us? The child receives 
his first knowledge of the addition table only by tradition, and 
retains it only by the strength of memory. Does the man there- 
fore know that four and five are nine, only because he remembers 
that his teacher told him so? As tradition floats along upon the 
stream of time, is there no danger of its becoming a dead form of 
knowledge, and no danger of a gradual admixture of error with 
the original truth? Is there no possibility of discovering and 
correcting the errors of tradition, or of adding to the traditionary 
store of knowledge, by ascending to the original sources? In 
respect to religion, has tradition always been infallible even within 
the pale of what our author recognizes as the church? Was 
there not once a time when the traditions accepted in the chureh 
of Eugland needed a reformation? And were they not actually 
reformed—dogmas, usages, vestmetts, ceremonies, sacraments—if 
not by an appeal to the Scriptures, at least by an appeal to the 
tradition of ages assumed to be purer in proportion to their an- 
tiquity? Such questions as these open views which our seeker 
ought to have considered with the most careful deliberation, but 
to which he seems to have given no distinct and serious attention. 
No, we are wrong; he did see, most distinctly and paintully, that 
the traditions which he had received from his father and mother, 
the traditions of the church in which he was born, and the tra- 
ditions of the conservative seminary in which he was educated— 
a seminary which glories in nothing so much as in the immuta- 
bility of its dogmas and the impregnable strength of its sateguards 
agaiust fluctuations of opinion aud of practice—were fuil of error, 
and were constantly becoming more erroneous. 

What should he do then? Should he fail back from these tra- 
ditions upon something better than any tradition can be? Should 
he resort to the prime sources of Christian kuowledge in the 
records which universal Christendom recoguizes as authentic and 
infallible?) Should he draw water for himself and his children, 
pure and fresh, from the wells of salvation? Should he, asa 
consecrated minister of the word of Christ, lift up his voice to 
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testify against tlie erroneous character and tendency of the Press 
byterian traditions? Should he, as a brother, earnestly invite his 
brethren of the Presbyterian ministry, to reconsider the dogmas 
which they had received by tradition trom their fathers and teach 
ers, and to purify and invigorate their theology by bringing it into 
anearer contormity with more ancient and Catholic standards, 
and by infusing into it more of the simple and historical gospel ? 
Had he pursued such a course in meekuess and patience, steadily 
performing his work in the church in which he was born and 
nurtured, and thus making demonstration of “a more excellent 
way,” he might not indeed have achieved any great celebrity as 
a controversial theologian; bat might he not have exerted, all his 
life long, a gentle yet powerful and permanent influence in be- 
half of pure Christianity as distinguished from what was to him 
a floating and variable tradition’ Instead of pursuing such a 
course, and going to work, hopefully and mantully, to counteract 
the evil tendencies around him, his own statement seems to imply 
that almost from the beginning of his ministry, he utterly despair- 
ed of Presbyterianism. Such was his disgust with the traditions 
of Presbyterianism, and such his dread of what he thought their 
certain tendency, that he could not endure the thought of leaving 
his children to live and die in the communion of the church in 
which he himself had been born and nurtured, and in which he 
was a minister. Seven years betore he went over in person to 
the prelatists, and at a time when he had no expectation what- 
ever of changing his ecclesiastical relations, he caused his children 
to be baptized by “clergymen of the church of England’’—not 
because, in the foreign country in which he was then perform- 
ing his ministry, it happened to be convement and proper to do 
so, but distinctly because he hoped that thus “they might there- 
after the more readily glide into a church” which he then regarded 
as “more than any other, and after ample trial, the conservator of 
the faith once delivered to the saints.” This he did, not openly 
and with a mauful avowal of the views on which he was acting 
0 a transaction so serious, but in his own phrase, “ ‘secretly for 
fear of the’ synagogue and elders.” At the same time, he would 
have us think, there was in him the very spirit of martyrdom, for 
he tells us, “ It was my determination, regardless of the inconven- 
iences to myself from such a course, to recommend to them in due 
time afterward, the religion in which, by true-hearted clergymen 
of the church of England, I had caused them to be baptized.” 
Strange as it may seem, the hero and author of the work before 
us, alter having made up his mind thus decisively, was willing to acs 
cept the pastoral charge of a Presbyterian congregation. Strange as 
it may seem, seven long years of “ progress’ by “ painful stages,” 
were necessary before he had manliuess enough to detach himself 
from a church in which he was not willing his children should 
Vor. VII 15 
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be nurtured, even under his own parental influence. He could 
not endure that his children should be Presbyterians, he loved 
them far too well for that ; but he was very willing to do—or at 
least to promise and pretend to do—what he could to make other 
men’s children Presbyterians. One would think that from this 
position an ingenuous man might advance to a profession of Epis- 
copalianism in less than seven years, and without any very 
“painful stages” of progress. ‘To us the difficult question is not 
how he became an Episcopalian, but how with such convictions 
upon his mind, he was able with the least particle of self-respect 
to remain for seven years afterward a minister in the Presbyterian 
church, sworn to uphold the Presbyterian doctrine and government. 

The fifth chapter of the book js entitled, “ Abuses and disuse 
of baptism.” In several points of view, it is worthy of more at- 
tention than we can bestow upon it. Respecting the disuse of 
infant baptism, it makes an exhibition of facts which we com- 
mend to the considerate regard of Presbyterian divines and of 
New England pastors. On the authority of published statistics 
of the Presbyterian church under the care of the Old School Gen- 
eral Assembly, he shows that in May, 1548, while there were in 
that ecclesiastical connection 192,022 communicants, the number 
of infant baptisms during the year then reported was only 9,837, 
or one infant to between nineteen and twenty communicants. In 
the seven Presbyteries of Albany, New York, New Brunswick, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Charleston, containing in 
the aggregate 19,505 communicants, the proportion of infants 
baptized to the number of communicants varies from the ratio 
of one to thirty-three to that of one to twenty-one ; and the aver- 
age is one infant to twenty-five communicants. ‘These statistics 
seem to indicate a wide neglect of infant baptism in that entire 
branch of the Presbyterianchurch. We apprehend that the pub- 
lished statistics of the rival assembly, and of the New England 
Congregational bodies, will show even a smaller proportion of in- 
fant baptisms. How does this happen? We commend the in- 
quiry to the earnest attention of all whom it concerns, and espe- 
cially of pastors and of the teachers in theological seminaries. 
Is it a fact that infant baptism exists in our churches chiefly asa 
traditionary practice not easily explained or enforced by the com- 
monly received views concerning the nature of religious experi- 
ence, the process by which men become Christians, and the meth- 
ods by which the Holy Spirit works in regeneration? Is it true 
that the views on these subjects which have been gaining author- 
ity in our churches for more than a century, are essentially anti- 
pedobaptist in their tendency ; and that their tendency is revealing 
itself in a growing disuse of infant baptism? The question of 
the fact, and the question how to explain the fact ought to be 
fairly and frankly considered. Our Baptist brethren on the one 
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hand, and the believers in baptismal regeneration on the other, 
are continually telling us that the baptism of unconscious infants 
is incongruous with our theory of religion. Is it so in fact? 
When students in preparation for the ministry, after having dis- 
cussed almost every other topic in theology, come at last to this 
topic of baptism, are they in danger of feeling that the practice 
of infant baptism, instead of resting firmly upon a foundation of 
great and weighty doctrines, is held as a kind of denominational 
tradition, and is made to hang, as it were, upon a single strand of 
Scriptural authority twisted from a few indirect and perhaps 
equivocal proof-texts: Is it true that a man may come forth 
from the theological seminary with the best testimonials to his 
proficiency, and perfectly familiar with all the angles, salient and 
reéntering, of Calvinism with its latest improvements, and yet be 
unable to give any satisfactory explanation of the meaning or the 
use of baptism applied to an infant? Is it true that in proportion 
as our “ New England theology” makes progress in the direction 
which it has pursued ever since the elder Edwards first gave it a 
distinctive character and tendency, the difficulty of putting the 
theory of infant baptism on any satisfactory basis is continually 
increasing We are by no means prepared to affirm that these 
things are so, but we do commend these inquiries to the attention 
of all whom they concern. If there is in fact such an incon- 
gruity between our traditional practice of infant baptism and our 
accepted theory of the process by which men become Christians, 
the incongruity will sooner or later work itself out in some un- 
questionable manifestation. Either the practice, conformed to 
the principles alike of the Old Testament and of the New, will 
gradually correct the theory; or the theory, embodying and har- 
monizing the Scriptural doctrine concerning the means and pro- 
cesses of grace, will overcome and expel the practice. 

So much for the alleged “disuse of baptism” among Presbyte- 
rians. If now we look at what our author represents as his pres- 
ent view and the view and usage of the Episcopal church, we 
see a full length picture of the “abuses of baptism.” For our 
own part the “abuse” of infant baptism as practiced by this 
seeker, seemis to us even worse than the “disuse” which he 
charges upon those with whom he was formerly associated. His 
great complaint against the Presbyterians is that with them, as 
with the Congregationalists, none but communicants are allowed 
to offer their children to God in baptism. ‘To him it seems cruel 
beyond expression, that parents who give no evidence of such a 
character as is requisite to their partaking of the table of the Lord, 
can not have their children baptized by Presbyterian pastors. He 
says, “I venture to term it an oppression that the church in no 
age, and in no instance, ever dared to impose—nay a cruelty that 
Rome, in the days of her worst tyranny, would have shuddered 
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to inflict; this punishing the parent in the child, repelling a re- 
deemed infant, because its parents have sinned, from the only 
sacrament of which it is capable, the heaven-ordained point at 
which grace is sent forth to meet it.” He says, “If the Roman- 
ist has erred and plaved the tyrant in subtracting from ‘the 
people’ the more significant part of the Christian sacrifice ; the 
part of which the Lord emphatically, as if to forestall the usuipa- 
tion, said, ‘ Drink ve adi of it:’ the Presbyterian has erred and 
played the tyraut, in subtracting the whole of another mest pre- 
cious sacrament from millions of little ones, all pure in heart, of 
which the Savior of the world, with the like emphasis, as if to 
anticipate this usurpation also, said, and said mn a moment when 
he ‘was much displeased,’ ‘Suffer the little children to come 
to me, and forbid them not, for of sueh is the kingdom of 
heaven.’” The millions, then, of children not baptized by Pres- 
byterian pastors—the millions of the children of parents who 
make no personal profession of religion—are, accordmg to his 
theory, “all pure in heart.” In other words, his doctrine is that 
all children alike are * pure in heart,” and are to be baptized, not 
because they are the children of believing parents, but because 
they are children, and because to refrain from baptizing them on 
account of any parental disqualification, would be to punish them 
for the sins of their parents. And yet, in the same breath with 
which he thus propounds the doctrine that all children, even un- 
baptized, are “pure in heart,” he talks about “the Pelagianism 
that thrives wherever Presbytery has prepared the soil, and the 
secret thought with many, and the practical feeling with more, 
that infants do not need the grace of baptism, nor indeed any 
grace whatever.” Pelagianism forsooth! As if on this very 
pot he were not himself a Pelagian. If infants are “all pure 
in heart,” why should they be in so desperate a need of baptism? 
He tells a story of a dying child whose mother—a parishioner of 
his while he was yet a Presbyterian—was unwilling that it 
should be disturbed. not feeling that baptism was necessary. 
With the most solemn emphasis, he says, ** Her child died—died 
uubaptized—went into eternity withont faith’s mark upon its 
brow—and was’’—lost ?—no—* saved, as the child of the infidel 
or Hottentot is saved, with nought to impart to it a difference of 
glory in the resurrection, nought by which angels might know 
that it had come from a Christian hand, in fact without the only 
sacrament by which the gospel can be preached or its distinctive 
grace conveyed to an infant mind.” In regard to the idea that 
the efficacy of baptism depends on the faith of the parent, he ex- 
claims, ‘“ Poor child! regenerate or not according to the parent's 
mind! Wherein does this differ from Popery which quickens the 
water or the wafer according to the intention of the priest?” If 
there is any greater “abnse of baptism” than to baptize children 
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indiscriminately on such principles and for such reasons as these, 
we know vot where to look for it. The abuse of baptism by 
those Jesuit missionaries, who, in their unjesuitical simplicity, re- 
port the story of their baptizing the dying infants of Polynesian 
idolaters under pretense of medical treatmeut—or by those Roman 
priests in our American cities, who drive a trade of baptizing the 
children of Protestant parents, brought to the “healing waters” 
in pious stealth by affectionate and credulous Irish nurses—is pre- 
cisely of the same nature. 

In another chapter, entitled “Sacraments,” baptism and i 
effects on baptized children, are farther treated of. And ~~ 
the author charges upon the Presbyterians a great defection from 
their standards in regard to the admission of baptized persons to 
the Lord’s table. He says, 

“The Presbyterian standards enjoin that ‘children, born within the pale of 
the visible church, and dedicated to God in baptism, when they come to years 
of discretion, if they be free from seandal, appear sober and steady, and to 
have sufficient knowledge to discern the Lord’s body, they ought to be inform- 
ed, it is their duty and their privilege, to come to the Lord’s supper.” And, for 
more than a hundred years, this order was universally obeved. But now their 
baptized children are denied * the children’s bread,’ as much as if they had been 
crowned in their infancy with the turban or a crescent, or had been devoted in 
the Ganges to the pollutions of Brahma. Only their communicants are com- 
placently addressed as ‘ fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of 
faith? but all others, without regard to baptisin, are treated as ‘aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenants of promise, having no 
hope, and without God in the world.’ Such is this mother’s love, and method 
of appealing to her children.”—pp. 76, 77. 

The change in the practice of the Presbyterian church, thus 
adverted to, includes two things which ought to be distinguished. 
In the first place, there has been a change in the method of ad- 
mission to the Lord’s table. ‘The Presbyterians have been grad- 
ually borrowing from the Congregationalists—thongh even now 
they have not universally adopted—a certain form which might 
properly enough be called confirmation, by which the baptized 
eatechuinen becomes, according to the ancient phrase, “a mem- 
ber in full communion.” Formerly in this eountry—as to this 
day in Scotland—the universal Presbyterian method of admis- 
sion to the Lord’s Supper was by “tokens” distributed before- 
hand. Before each annual, semi-annual or quarterly, “sacra- 
mental season,” every person desiring to partake, received from 
the elders, on their satisfaction as to his fitness, something like a 
ticket of admission, which was to be given up at the table, and 
which therefore was valid only for that one oceasion. ‘The bap- 
tized youth of the parish, on coming “to years of discretion,” if 
they were desirous of partaking in the Lord’s Supper, made appli- 
cation to the elders—just as now the baptized youth of an Epis- 
copal parish make application to the rector—and “on examina- 
tion” by the elders received their “ tokens,’ and were admitted 
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to communion without any other ceremony. But now the New 
England Congregational method of a public profession and cov- 
enant, has been very generally introduced, though still resisted and 
spoken against in those congregations which retain their original 
Scotch integrity. This personal profession of faith and covenant- 
ing with Christ and with the church, differs from the Episcopalian 
“ confirmation’’ chiefly in that it does not include the laying on 
of the bishop's hands, and is never understood or represented as 
communicating any miraculous influence. Indeed the laying on 
of hands might, with great propriety, be added in its natural con- 
nection with the prayer in which the candidates at their reception 
are commended by the church to the blessing of God. But why 
the giving up of the old Scotch form and the substitution of a sim- 
ple and impressive public transaction which is almost identical 
with the ancient rite of “ confirmation,” should be complained of 
by an Episcopalian, we can not discover. If the complaint is as it 
seems to be, that baptized children are not admitted to full com- 
munion without this ceremony, we know not how to answer it 
better than by referring our author to the rubric which says, 
“There shall be none admitted to the holy communion, until 
such time as he be confirmed, or be ready and desirous to be 
confirmed.” 

The other part of the change spoken of by our seeker in the par- 
agraph above cited, is a change which has gradually taken place 
in the conditions of admission to full communion. Formerly, 
we apprehend, the “examination” was not unlike that which 
would satisfy the demand of the preface to the confirmation ser- 
vice in the Anglican Prayer-book. If a young man could ‘an- 
swer to such questions as in the short catechism are contained’— 
meaning the “shorter catechism by the Reverend Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster”’—and if his moral character was without 
any grave reproach, the examination was satisfactory. In Scot- 
land, such is, at the present day, the system, not only of the resid- 
uary state-kirk, but even of the free church. In this country, on 
the other hand, the idea has become prevalent throughout the 
Presbyterian body, both “Old School” and * New School,” that 
some sufficient evidence of a spiritual renovation should be re- 
quired as the grand condition of admission to full communion. 
And notwithstanding all the disgust of our seeker, we must say 
that to us this change seems not to be a change for the worse. If 
any body is to be excluded from the Lord’s table, why not ex- 
clude those who having been baptized and nurtured in the church, 
and having known from childhood the holy Scriptures which 
are able to make them wise to salvation, give no evidence of 
having been regenerated by the word of truth through the Spirit? 

And yet there is, in both the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches, something like an indefinite consciousness that the 
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theory and practice in regard to the transition of the children of 
the church from infant membership to adult communion, need 
some readjustment. From time immemorial, “the relation of 
baptized children to the church” has been a subject of frequent 
—and must we not say unsatisfactory—discussion, in clerical 
meetings and elsewhere. Most of our readers will acknowledge 
that, as matters now stand, the question, what advantage then 
hath the baptized over the unbaptized ;—is more easily asked 
than answered. We will not undertake here to answer the ques- 
tion, nor even to explain why it is so difficult. We will only 
suggest that if there were in every church and in every Christian 
household the fullness of the steady, gentle and mighty influence 
of Christian truth and Christian love ; and if the current notions 
concerning the process by which the grace of God works in the 
renovation of the human soul, were more accordant with the 
simplicity of the apostles, and less modified by a supposed de- 
pendence on shifting and warring methods of psychological anal- 
ysis,—the question would ere long begin to seem less difticult. 
We are happy to believe that at the present time the tendency of 
thought and opinion among the evangelical churches is in the 
right direction. 

The chapter entitled “ Liturgies” is written in a more bitter 
spirit, and with more narrowness and violence of sectarian feel- 
ing, than has appeared in the preceding portions of the work. 
Vires acquirit eundo. ‘The exercise of writing on these subjects 
seems to have an unfavorable effect on our author’s temper. It 
would seem as if words were inadequate to express his scorn of 
those modes of worship in which his saintly parents found access 
to God through Christ, and in which he himself was wont to call 
on God from his early childhood to the date of his defection to 
Episcopacy. Such expressions as “miserable, empty off-hand 
worship” with “its husks and its inanity”—show the pent up 
fire within that can not get full vent. He talks of the “ so-called 
devotions to which,” in the days of his Presbyterianism, he was 
“compelled to listen ;’ he complains of “their irreverent famili- 
arity ; their cold and wordy emptiness ; their forced ejaculations ; 
their sluggish drawl ; the thousand blemishes, defects, redundan- 
cies, extravagances of their off-hand homage.’’ The adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper in the Presbyterian mode, he con- 
demns as a “dull, drowsy service,” “presenting to the longing 
lips a hard and chilling stone for warm, nutritious bread.” He 
says, “A Presbyterian communion, borrowing yet another un- 
sightly feature from Congregationalism, is now generally celebra- | 
ted in the afternoon, when the flesh is full, the mind weary, the 
eye heavy, and the heart asleep ;” and he represents it as “ thrust 
out of its place in the freshness of the morning to make room for 
the preacher and his sermon.’ And afterwards he talks of “ its 
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depending on one man whether a whole congregation shall be 
edified or not” in such an administration. 

Surely the author must have been in a sad state of excitement 
when he uttered himself so recklessly. His zeal outruns his 
knowledge. ‘lhe “unsightly feature” as he calls it, was not 
borrowed by Presbyterians trom Congregationalism ; on the con- 
trary, so far as any such usage exists in Congregational churches, 
it results from the imitation of Presbyterian methods. ‘The an- 
cient New England mode of celebrating the Lord’s Supper is quite 
unlike the mode which in the middle and southern states was 
introduced from Scotland. In our churches, from the beginning, 
“the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper’ was administered not an- 
nually and with a three-days meeting, but as often at least as 
once in every month, at the close of the usual morning service, 
It was celebrated, not as in the Scottish kirk with * feucing the 
tables” and with protracted exhortations to the communicants and 
appeals to the spectators, but with the simple rehearsal of the 
words of the institution, the “ blessing’? before the breaking and 
distribution of the bread, the “giving thanks” at taking the cup, 
and the “singing a hymn” before going out. ‘The ordinance was 
permitted to speak for itself and to make its own impression. ‘The 
benefit of it was expected not from the fervor or skill of the officia- 
ting minister, but from the invisible presence of Christ himself. 
This method is still retained with traditional exactness in many 
if not all of our ancient churches. Nor, among all the varieties 
of worship to be found im Christendom, trom the pomp of high 
mass in some proud cathedral to the mystic stillness in a Quaker 
meeting house where “ friends are gathered inte silence,” 1s there 
anything more impressive to a simple Christian mind than such 
an administration of the Lord’s Supper, when the pastor breaks 
the bread and gives the cup to his own flock. Any attempt at 
exhortation, any exciting novelty in the exercises, anything that 
in any way diverts attention from the silent eloquence of Christ’s 
own symbols—even a division of the service between the pastor 
and some other minister aceidentally present—will ordinarily 
be found to diminish rather than increase the impressiveness of 
the sacrament. But in modern times, many ot our churches have 
caught from Presbyterially educated ministers, or from their in- 
tercourse with churches at the south and west, some ideas and 
forms that belong rather to Scotland than to New England. 
As if the simple administration of the Lord’s Supper were uot 
of itself sufficiently impressive, there has been a tendency to eke 
it out with pathetic or searching addresses to the communicants 
and the spectators. ‘The ofiiciating minister, if he has preached 
already, feels the need of some one to aid in this additional 
preaching. ‘The communion service becomes too long—and as 
those think who are edified by such a method, too important—to 
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be a mere appendage to the public worship in the morning ; and 
for that reason, as well as in the hope of securing the presence of 
a greater number of spectators, it is postponed till after noon and 
js substituted for the ordinary afternoon service. ‘The monthly 
communion of the ancient Congregational churches is incongru- 
ous with such a mode of administration ; and in proportion as the 
Presbyterian mode is introduced, there is a natural tendency to- 
wards the Scottish infrequency of communion. 

And yet this chapter on liturgies, notwithstanding its bitter and 
scofiing spirit, may well be commended to the careful perusal of 
pastors and of candidates forthe ministry. It may do them good 
to see in what terms the public worship of God in our churches is 
criticised by those whose taste, natural or acquired, has led them 
to prefer the Anglican liturgy. We fear that Congregational and 
Presbyterian ministers generally, and especially the young men | 
fresh from the schools of theological education, are not sufficiently | 
aware what effect every little indecorum or impropriety in public , 
worship produces, not only on minds of fastidious or cultivated | 
taste, but consciously or unconsciously on almost every mind. | 
Where the direction of public worship depends so much on the~ 
capacity and discretion of the officiating minister as it does in all 
American churches, save only those of the Anglican and Roman | 
communions, the nature, matter and manner of public prayer, | 
and all the proprieties of public worship, should receive at least | 
as much attention among ministers and students of theology, as { 
is given to the proper intonation of the liturgy and the finding of 
places in the prayer-book by candidates for orders in an Episcopal 
seminary. ‘The non-liturgical churches and their ministers have 
at least one important advantage over the Episcopalians in the 
standing controversy about the forms of public worship. They 
who have no prescribed and inflexible liturgy, are always at liberty 
to learn and improve under all sorts of criticism, whether kind 
and generous, or captious and malignant. But criticism on the 
public worship of the Episcopalians—of what use can it be to 
them? It can only wound their feelings, and shock their pro- 
foundest sentiment of reverence. Whatever may be the theory 
of the case, all men know that in point of fact the prayer-book 
is open to no amendment whatever. A profound conviction of 
the immutable and unimprovable perfection of the prayer-book, in 
thought, arrangement and diction, is the first element in the defini- 
tion of a “ sound churchman.” We trust our non-liturgical read- 
ers will remember that it is their privilege to profit by criticism, 
and will read, in all meekness of Christian docility, even such 
criticism as that which this author dispenses so freely. 

The last chapter of the book, and the longest, is entitled, 
“Downward Tendencies.”’ It is an attempt to show that all non- 
Episcopal churches in all parts of Christendom are rushing down 
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a steep place into the sea of rationalism and infidelity, and that 
the Episcopal hierarchy is the one conservative force which 
keeps Christianity alive in the earth. “ ‘lhe Greek communion,” 
as he cails it, being governed by bishops and having a stereotyped 
liturgy, seems to have preserved true Christianity far more effect- 
ively than any Protestant communion, save ouly the Episcopal 
churches of England and Sweden and the affiliated Anglican 
church in the United States. Presbyterianism in this chapter 
seems to be a generic name by which he designates all Protestant- 
ism which is not Episcopal and liturgical. He announces the 
drift of his argument, at the outset, as follows. 

“Departures from unity, I shall consider hereafter. I am to notice, now, de- 
partures from the faith. I shall be content to stand, for the present, by those 
definitions of the faith, which the Wittemburg, Geneva, Westminster, Augs- 
burg, Dort‘and Paris Presbyterians adopted at the reformation. The proposi- 
tion, then, is this:—That Presbyterianisin is not conservative of things spirit- 
ual, more than it is careful for things ritual; and that, consequently, it could 
never have been intended to be the Lord’s almoner of grace to men, or the 
steward of His mysteries to the household of faith.”—pp. 142, 143. 

In another place, he says, 

“That which, more than ai] other considerations, loosened the hold of m 
former creed upon my confidence, was the historical fact, that it had been fi 
after long and fair experiment, in every possible variety of circumstance, in- 
sufficient, in any one instance, lo protect and preserve inviolate the faith. And if 
the things I am about to allege, be true, { do solemnly appeal to my former 
brethren, to weigh well the matter, and to abjure a system, which all history 
has shown to lack that vital force with which every seed in nature has been 
endowed by its Creator; to propagate its like and to perpetuate itseif.”—pp. 
147, 148. 

It would be a long story if we should undertake to examine in 
detail how far ‘the things which he is about to allege’ are true, 
and how far they are the ravings of a deceived or self-bewildered 
mind, Yet we can not refrain from observing that he begins his 
induction with the Presbyterianism of Scotland, of which, what- 
ever else may be said, no human mendacity can deny that in all 
its schisms it clings to its original forms of Calvinistic orthodoxy. 
The Westminster standards are held by all sorts of Scotch Pres- 
byterians, far more earnestly and inflexibly—and on the whole far 
more intelligently—than the thirty-nine articles of the church of 
England are held by the Episcopalians south of the ‘Tweed. 
This at first sight is quite an ugly fact to begin with. But how 
easily is it disposed of by our ingenious author! “To cite the 
condition of the Scottish Kirk, might seem hardly in point, as 
the eye of the church of England is upon her; and the legisla- 
tion of an Episcopal parliament would not allow infidelity or 
heresy to supplant the faith of the old realm.” Really! We 
know not how too express our admiration at so great a discovery. 
The people of Scotland, it seems owe the preservation of their 
rigid Calvinism for so many ages, not to the massive standards in 
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which it has been handed down; not to the inflexible rule by 
which a public profession of adherence to the standards is made 
acondition of induction into any and every church office; not 
to the diligence with which, by means of the catechism, it is 
taught to children in the fafhily and in the parish school ; not to 
the sacred remembrance of martyrs who died for it, of confessors 
who preached it of old in the open air on windy hill-sides or in 
misty glens, and of heroes who fought for it against the bloody 
papist and the bloody prelatist ; not to the national feeling which 
elings to the old Scotch Presbyterian doctrine as the last surviving 
distinction of the old Scotch nationality; not to that jealousy 
which has ever been watchful against the secular power, and 
which at the union of the two kingdoms demanded and obtained 
every stipulation that could be thought of to secure the kirk 
against all English and all secular influence, but to the motherly ~ 
watchfulness of the church of England and the legislative power 
of an Episcopal parliament! After such a representation, we _ 
may expect almost any conceivable exhibition of ignorance and 
folly in the induction of facts upon which our author is entering. 

We pass over, without quotation or commentary, all his alledged 
facts about Presbyterianism in England and Ireland and on the 
continent of Europe, though it is difficult to refrain from expos- 
ing the gross unfairness into which he is led by his passionate 
credulity. Let us see then what he says about New England; 
for to him the Pilgrims of the May-Flower, and the Puritan 
fathers who made the Cambridge Platform, were all Preshyte- 
rians,—and so are all their successors and descendants down to 
this day, save only those who like him have become Episco- 
palians. He speaks of the Pilgrims not disrespectfully ; he calls 
them “a noble race, a virtnous people, a godly congregation, who 
fast and give alms, and pray.”’ Indeed what less could be expect- 
ed of men who had so recently separated themselves from the 
eharch of England, and who had not yet had time to unlearn the 
Calvinism which that immaculate and gentle nursing mother had 
taught them by such ministers as Laud and Bancroft. But, alas! 
“searcely have the feet of the Pilgrims touched Plymouth rock, 
before the empoisoned waters gush from its bosom.” 

“Scarcely have the children that gambolled on the decks of the May- 
Flower, grown up to manhood, ere Arminianism, at once the offspring and the 
antagonist of Calvinism—an Arminianism not grounded in Catholic truth, nor 
guarded by Catholic restraint, but guarded and grounded in the vain sanctions 
of human reasoning, and the simple reactions of human instinct,—has over- 
spread the land, and an Egyptian darkness has stretched its curtain over the 
hew empire. 

“Time rolls on. Reformers in rise and again bare their breasts to per- 
secution. Whitefield, with his Episcopal orders, and a heart moulded ina 
Liturgical faith—a man of fasts and vigils, who, at Oxford, spent whole nights 
on the cold earth in prostration and prayer, but a man whom the church of 
England preferred to drive from her communion, with the Wesleys and their 
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companions, into schism, because she wanted the wisdom to employ them in 
her own bosom—W hitefield, and a few individuals like-minded, come as an- 
other Moses and Aaron, to spread their hands over the land, and dispel the 
unnatural darkness, and once more we see New England, through Whitefield 
of the church of England, recovering, to some extent, the faith and its prac- 
tices, which in the short space of a hundred ‘years, it had unaccountably lost.” 
—pp. 160, 161, 

This is “such stuff as dreams are made of.” Doubtless the 
author writes and prints all this with a happy ignorance of its 
being anything else than veritable history. New England, he 
tells us soberly, “had unaccountably lost in the short space of a 
hundred years,”’ the faith and the practices of its Puritan fathers. 
Nay in much less time—in “scarcely” more time than the few 
years which measure the difference between childhood and matu- 
rity, Arminianism overspread the land with “an Egyptian dark- 
ness,” till Whitefield came “ with his Episcopal orders” and his 
liturgical faith, bringing a fresh supply of orthodoxy from that 
great fountain-head of Calvinism, the church of England. We 
must be allowed to say a word or two about this epitome of the 
church history of New England for the first century. 

First then, we can not but marvel at the author’s horror of Ar- 
minianism in distinction from Calvinism. For a moment he 
seems to have forgotten that he is himself an Arminian of the 
extreme sort, and to have spoken from the fullness of those old 
traditionary prejudices which made him so unquestioning a pupil 
at Princeton. Indeed we can not but suspect that what he says 
about the ‘empoisoned waters gushing from Plymouth rock,’ and 
‘ Arminianism overspreading the land with aun Egyptian dark- 
ness,’ is only an indefinite reminiscence of what he was wont 
to hear in the lecture room under the form of argument for the 
thesis that Presbyterianism is, and Congregationalism is not, con- 
servative of orthodoxy. Suddenly, however, “ in mid volley,” he 
seems to remember that he has renounced his old opinions ; that 
on all the points of Quinquarticular controversy, he has gone 
-over from Gomarus and Turretin to the side of Episcopius and 
Grotius ; and that his old horror of Arminianism is not quite con- 
gruous with his present position Something, therefore, must be 
thrown in to save his consistency. 

And how is his consistency to be saved? Simply by the in- 
sinuation that there is some essential difference between the Ar- 
minianism which he has embraced, and that which was gaining 
ground in New England at the period antecedent to “the great 
awakening” of 1740. The one, he suggests, is ‘ grounded in 
Catholic truth and guarded by Catholic restraint,’ while the other 
is ‘guarded and grounded in the vain sanctions of human reason- 
ing and the simple reactions of human instinct.’ But the simple 
fact is that between the one and the other there is no material 
distinction. The scheme of doctrine which at that period was 
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stigmatized in New England by the name of Arminianism, was 
held in good faith as the doctrine received by tradition from the 
fathers. It was held by the old light party—the old school 
party of that day—who embraced er animmo the form of sound 
words set forth in the Westminster and Savoy Confessions. It 
was Calvinism, modified, and as some would say, mitigated, by 
“church principles.” First the practice had been introduced, 
of baptizing the children of all parents who having been them- 
selves baptized, and having acknowledged their baptismal cove- 
nant, were not guilty of disgraceful vices. ‘Then had followed 
the practice of admitting the same class of persons to commun- 
ion in the Lord’s Supper. Both these practices were justified on 
the very grounds on which they are justified by Episcopalians 
generally, and by the author of this book in particular. These 
practices were naturally connected, both as cause and effect, not 
only with exaggerated notions of the powers inherent in the min- 
istry, and of the efficiency of sacraments and other outward in- 
stitutions, but also with an almost liturgical formalism in wor- 
ship. And thus grew up what wascalled Arminianism—a vague 
theory that though men can not change their own hearts without 
divine grace, they can depend upon the ordinances through which 
grace is dispensed, and by waiting at the pool may be comforta- 
bly sure of being sanctified and saved. 

The extent to which a doctrinal defection had taken place in 
New England at the period referred to, is often greatly exagger- 
ated; but never before, if our memory serves us, have our eyes 
encountered any such downright misrepresentation, as that “ Ar- 
minianism had overspread the land, and an Egyptian darkness 
had stretched its curtain over the new empire ;” and that New 
England, “in the short space of a hundred years, had unaccount- 
ably lost” the faith and the practices of its beginning. Calvin- 
ism according to the Westminster standard, was at that period, 
and ever had been, universally accepted in New England. It 
would not be easy to identify a single church or minister as hav- 
ing consciously deviated at that time from the orthodoxy of the 
Confession. How preposterous then, the attempt to represent 
“Whitefield of the church of England,” “with his Episcopal 
orders and a heart moulded in a liturgical faith”—an “ Oxford” 
man, if not quite a Tractarian—as having brought hither, from 
the exhaustless riches of the church of England, a new supply of 
Calvinistic orthodoxy to take the place of that which had been 
buried in the graves of the first fathers! As if Jonathan Ed- 
wards and Joseph Bellamy, Thomas Clap and Aaron Burr, Elea- 
zar Wheelock and David Brainerd, would have lived and died, 
dull, drowsy, rationalizing Arminians, but for the mission of 
Whitefield from the ever Calvinistic church of England! 

As our author proceeds towards later times, he grows even 
more audacious in his style of representation. See how he sets 
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forth the religious and theological condition of New England “at 
the beginning of the present century”—so soon after the great 
restoration of piety and Calvinism, and while “men who sat 
entranced under the burning eloquence of Whitefield” were yet 
alive to observe the change. 

“The church of the Puritans, after as fair an experiment as it was possible 
te make—with the whole ground again to itself—eaten up, to its very heart, 
with Socinianisn; and a Socinianisin not imported, like the plague, by any in- 
tercourse with degenerate Geneva, or Halle, or Berlin, or Belfast, or Montau- 
ban, but springing up by the natural law of generation, in the moral world, 
from the latent germ, that, in a free-thinking theory, is at once the primordium 
vite and the primordium mortis to the system. The blighting angel 
ag uin the cursed dew from his wing, over bright New England, and the pulpits 
of her capitals, and of her quiet villages; the pulpits of her Mathers, her 
Davenports, her Hookers, her Robinsons, her Rutherfords, are occupied by 
oye se who, confronted by no liturgy of purer times, preach fearlessly and 

lasphemously that Jesus is not ‘the true God, and that the Son and the 
Father are not ‘ One.’”—p. 161. 

“At the beginning of the present century,” if our historical 
studies have uot misled us, the only pulpit in New England, oe- 
cupied by a preacher who dared to preach “that Jesus is not ‘the 
true God,’ and that the Son and the Father are not ‘One,’” was 
the pulpit in the King’s Chapel at Boston. When Massachusetts 
was a royal province, the congregation of the King’s Chapel 
were Episcopalians, and generally tories. Many of them at the 
revolution fled to England. The remainder, though they had 
been tanght by Anglican priests, and “moulded by a liturgical 
faith,’ made choice of a Unitarian to be their minister; and net 
being able to obtain for him any other ordination that would have 
pleased them better, they ordained him themselves. To this day 
the worship in the King’s Chapel is liturgical, and is guided by 
an expurgated edition of the prayer-book. ‘lhe other pulpits in 
Boston at that day—the pulpits of the ancient Congregational 
churches there—were occupied by men who, however they 
may have doubted in their speculatious the true Divinity of 
Christ and the Trinity of the Godhead, never dared to deny those 
doctrines in their preaching. Some six years later than the date 
referred to, William Ellery Channing preached an orthodox ser- 
mon at the ordination of the orthodox John Codman. At the 
beginning of this century the pulpit of Hooker at Hartford, was 
occupied by Nathan Strong, whose immediate successor was Joel 
Hawes, the one as orthodox as the other. ‘The pulpit of Daven- 
port at New Haven was occupied by the venerable James Dana, 
whose immediate successor, some five years after, was Moses 
Stuart, and who did not hesitate to affirm that “ the Scriptures 
are express in giving the appellation of God to the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, and in declaring that these three are one.” As 
for the pulpit of Robinson—it is not in New England, and never 
was; he lived and preached in Holland, and his grave is there. 
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Rutherford was a Scotchman, a straight-laced Presbyterian, who 
wrote against Congregationalism, aud was answered by Daven- 

rt, Hooker, and others of our fathers, aud who never saw New 
England and knew almost as little about it as omr author seems 
toknow. ‘The Unitarian defection in New England, after hav- 
ing been for a long time slowly preparing itself, and having been 
long expected by sagaciotis observers, was developed about the 
year 1815. Ali but one of the aneient churches in Boston, and 
not a few of the churches in the other great towns of eastern 
Massachusetts, were separated from communion with the great 
body of the churches that were bound together by their adher- 
ence to the ancient faith. In little more than teu years, the pro- 
cess of separation was completed. A very great majority of the 
Congregational churches formed in Massachusetts before the be- 
ginning of this century, are as orthodox now as they ever were. 
West of the meridian of Worcester, it is difficult to find a Unita- 
rian church which has not been set up since the beginning of the 
Unitarian controversy. Out of Massachusetts, the churches of 
the defection are so few that a child may write them. One or 
two in New Hampshire, one in Maine, one or two, perhaps, in 
Rhode Island, one in the eastern part of Connecticut—are all the 
churches, if we mistake not, which Congregational orthodoxy 
has lost beside those in Massachusetts. For more than twenty 
years past, no church has gone over to the Unitarians. And at 
this hour, in Boston itself, any intelligent and impartial man would 
sooner expect to see the church in Brattle Square, or that in 
Chauncey Place, brought back to the ancient faith, than to see 
the banner of orthodoxy float uo more above the ramparts of the 
Old South or of Park street. 

And what sort of a picture does this author give us of New 
England Congregationalism as it now is? He asks, 

“Why is it, that a church, which * * * less than a hundred years ago, 
amidst a universal re-awakening, returned for a while to the manly faith 
of the earlier Puritans—should now, again, while hearts are yet beating 
that kindled and beat under the eloquence of Whitefield and Brainerd and 
Edwards and the Tennants, have lapsed into Socinianism—U niversalism— 
Deism? One of their favorite divines we find, in a New York pulpit, asso- 
ciating, in a breath, the names of ‘Socrates and Cato, of Howard and Lafay- 
ette, of Jefferson and Jesus!’ ‘Such is the era,’ siys one of their orators in 
the mesmeric trance—and not unendorsed by a number of their clergy—* sach 
is the era foreseen by David, Isaiah, Zachariah and Daniel, and impressed 
upon Confucius, Zoroaster, Brahina, Jesus, Mohammed, Fourier—it was sung 
on the Orphic lyres of Egypt—preached and anticipated by Paul—and de- 
seribed by John in the Apocalypse!) We hear Boston divines beginning at 
last to deny the personal existence of their Maker: and the learning of old 
Harvard University is at this moment employed in the grave business of seek- 
ing to convince her sons, that, although they be right in denying the ‘ three 
that bear record in heaven,’ yet there is sufficient reason to believe that there 
is One? Herself the plaything of a hundred schisms and sins, the old New 

church is now abandoning her children to ‘the delirious wanderings 
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of the transcendental philosophy ; and some of her leading divines are echoing 
the huge atrocity of Germany, that Jesus was but one of a series of Messiahs, 
whom the world has a right to look for, until society shall be conducted by the 
paths of liberty and progress to its longed for perfection.”—pp. 165, 166. 


This, be it remembered, is a description of the present state not 
of Boston Unitarianism but of New England Congregationalism. 
If it were designed to represent simply the condition of the Uni- 
tarian congregations of Boston and vicinity, no candid man ac- 
quainted with the facts, would hesitate to pronounce it unfair, 
What terms then can sufliciently express the unfairness—the in- 
excusable falsehood—of the statement considered as a representa- 
tion of the present religious and theological condition of the New 
England Congregational churches? The “old New England 
church,” as he expresses himself in his Presbyterian dialect—is 
represented as having “lapsed into Socinianism—Universalism— 
Deism.” What extravagance of defamation! What audacity in 
bearing false witness! Who is that “ favorite divine” of the New 
England Congregationalists, in whose sermons, preached in New 
York, Jesus is put into the same class with Jetlerson? Is it the 
venerable Dr. Woods or his successor Dr. Park? Is it Dr. Ed- 
ward Beecher or Mr. Kirk? Is it Dr. Hawes or Dr. Hewit or 
Dr. Fitch? In the name of truth and justice, who is it? And 
who is the ‘orator in the mesmeric trance’ by whom Jesus is 
made one of the same sort with “ Confucius, Zoroaster, Brahma, 
Mohammed and Fourier?’ And who are those individuals of the 
Congregational clergy by whom the mesmeric nonsense of the 
orator aforesaid is “ not unendorsed?” Who are those ‘“ Boston 
divines,”’ in the fellowship of the Congregational churches, that are 
beginning at last to deny the personal existence of their Maker? 
Who are those “leading divines” of the “old New England 
church” by whom it is taught “that Jesus was but one of a series 
of Messiahs?” Perhaps the author who has made himself respon- 
sible for these statements was “stuffed” in preparation for his task, 
by some one who took advantage of his credulity. If so, he is 
more sinned against than sinning. 

We can not but take notice that this book is published by the 
“General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union.” Is this 
the kind of reading which the great dignitaries and counselors 
of Episcopaliauism set forth for the use of the pupils and teachers 
in their Sunday Schools? Are these the lessons of history, and 
the lessons of charity toward fellow Christians in other conmmun- 
ions, which “the church” chooses to impress upon the minds of 
her own children? We know not what other books of the same 
kind proceed from the same establishment, but if this is a speci- 
men we should not be surprised to find that Peters’ History of 
Connecticut is oue of the standard publications of “the church” 
for the use of catechumens in her Sunday Schools. 
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Art. VIII.—DAVID HALE. 


Memoir of David Hale, late Editor of the Journal of Com- 
merce ; with Selections from his Miscellaneous Writings. By 
JoserH P. THompson, Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, New York. New York: John Wiley, 161 Broad- 
way: and 13 Paternoster Row, London. 1850. 


In our present number we have already brought to the notice 
of our readers the memoirs of three distinguished ministers of the 
gospel. We now call their attention to the memorr of an emi- 
nent Christian layman. And we are pleased with an opportunity 
of doing this, because the religious memoirs of laymen are com- 
paratively too few. ‘This class of persons constitute the chief 
part of Christian communities; and it is therefore more impor- 
tant perhaps to teach by example how a layman should live, than 
how a minister should live. 

There are many reasons which justify a memoir of the life of 
David Hale, and a collection of his writings, and which call for 
a notice thereof in our pages. He was editor for many years of 
a journal, of a high moral tone, which spoke daily to tens of 
thousands; and one of the ablest editors in the Union: a posi- 
tion hardly surpassed in influence by any other. He was an ac- 
tive and liberal supporter of Christian principles and institutions. 
He was an intelligent, thorough, untiring and generous advocate 
of the ecclesiastical polity of New England, His life was an un- 
usual exemplification of Christian constancy, frankness, integrity, 
purity and charity. And we may add that his character has been 
extensively misunderstood—that prejudices against him, unjust 
and often violent, have obtained wide currency—prejudices ex- 
cited, partly by his fearlessness, independence and _ straight-for- 
wardness in what he thought the path of duty, and partly, by his 
neutrality, as an editor, between political parties, the manifest 
leaning of his personal sympathies toward the democratic side, 
and his open and able advocacy of some theories which of late 
years have been favored by the party calling itself democratic. 

It is said of an eccentric clergyman of the last century, that 
once when preaching on the Christian education of children, 
he stopped short, and abruptly remarked ; “ After all, brethren, 
there is a great deal in the breed.” This is a truth which, in one 
form or other, is generally recognized ; and while it does not jus- 
tify that pride of blood or family, which is quite common yet 
totally and intensely anti-Christian, it does excite a proper inter- 
est and a legitimate curiosity respecting a person’s descent. 

David Hale, the subject of the memoir before us, was a full 
blooded Puritan. His father, Rev. David Hale, the pastor for 
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some years of the Congregational church in Lisbon, Ct., was de- 
scended from Robert Hale, who came from England in 1632, 
and was one of the founders, and a deacon, of the first church in 
Charlestown, Mass. His mother, Lydia Austin, belonged toa 
family of the New Haven Puritans, wel! known for their piety 
and worth. On his father’s side, he was nephew of that young 
and accomplished hero, and martyr to American liberty, Captain 
Nathan Hale, who, undertaking a perilous feat in his country’s 
service and being taken prisoner by the British forces, just before 
his summary and savage execution, exclaimed, ‘“ My only regret 
is, that I have but one life to give for my country ;” and, on his 
mother’s side, he was the nephew of Dr. Samuel Austin, who 
was pastor at first of a church in New Haven, Ct., and afterwards, 
for twenty five years, of the first church in Worcester, Mass., and 
then was President of the University of Vermont—one of the 
ablest preachers and theologians of New England. 

Mr. Hale’s parents were of the best type of New England char- 
acter, and gave their only child such a training and example as 
such parents are wont to give. They were well rewarded, by 
experiencing in him the fulfillment of the promise included in the 
familiar declaration of Solomon. When a youth of sixteen, ac- 
cording to the description of a gentleman with whom he wasa 
clerk in Coventry, Ct., (then the resideuce of his father, who had 
been compelled by ill health to retire to his paternal farm,) he 
was trusty and faithful, frank, truthful and magnanimous. Not 
satisfied with the opportunities and prospects of a clerk in a coun- 
try store, at the age of eighteen, in the year 1809, he went to 
Boston, and sought employment there. After spending about 
three years in that city, in the experience of both bad and good 
treatment as aclerk in the service of different employers, he re- 
turned to Coventry, in the fall of 1812, soon after the commence- 
ment of the war with Great Britian. 

Not long before leaving Boston, he experienced, at the age of 
twenty-one, that great change, which the Scriptures denominate 
anew birth, or the passing from death unto life. Before this 
period, his moral principles were geod, his moral conduct was 
pure, and he was accustomed to keep the Sabbath, and to read 
the holy Scriptures, which, like Timothy, he had “known from 
a child;” but he was a stranger to the faith which embraces 
Christ and unites the soul to him in vital and saving bonds. Un- 
der the earnest and pungent preaching of Rev. Dr. Griffin, upon 
whose ministry in Park street church he was a regular attendant, 
and whose sermons, to use his own words, often sent him home 
trembling to his room and to his knees, he was effectually called 
to repentance and faith in Christ. 

Mr. Hale remained in Coventry about three years, (with the 
exception of a short time which he spent, as sergeant of a 
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company of “Connecticut Guards,” which had been called out for 
the defense of New London,) employing himself on his father’s 
farm, and teaching a district school. In the early part of this 
temporary residence at home, he made a public profession of reli- 
gion; and towards its close, he was united in marriage to his 
cousin, Miss Laura Hale of Canterbury, Ct., to whom he had 
long been ardently attached, and whose beauty of person, ami- 
ableness of disposition, culture of mind, refinement of manners, 
and deep fervent piety, rendered her worthy of the enthusiastic 
admiration and affection with which he ever regarded her. More 
than a year after her death, he married, in Aug., 1825, Miss Lucy 
S. Turner of Boston, who survives him. 

At the close of the war, early in 1815, Mr. Hale returned to 
Boston, and soon entered into mercantile business: in which he 
continued, experiencing various changes, prosperous and adverse, 
more of the latter however than of the former, yet ever preserv- 
ing an unsullied integrity, till he removed to New York, where 
he took charge of the commercial and business department of the 
Journal of Commerce, in September, 1827, the time of its origin. 

During this period of twelve years, Mr. Hale was an enterpris- 
ing, active and steadfast Christian. In Park street church, with 
which he at once connected himself, he was a leading member of 
the choir, a faithful teacher in the Sabbath School, aud was con- 
stant in his attendance at the conference room, bearing an accept- 
able and edifying part in the services of that place. He was one 
of those, who, in the year 1822, went from Park street church, 
to unite with a similar colony from the Old South church, and a 
fragment of the Essex street church, then on the verge of dis- 
solution, in forming the Union church. 

“This was the first aggressive movement of any importance on the part of 
the Orthodox since the development of Socinianism in Boston. It was there- 
fore a movement of peculiar interest and responsibility. A gentleman famil- 
iar with the enterprise observes, ‘There was plenty of work to be done by the 
infant church, for the whole current of popular influence was against them. 
A congregation was to be collected; Sabbath Schools were to be gathered and 
instructed ; religious meetings were to be held, in the conference-room and in 


private houses; and a multitude of benevolent enterprises, yet in their infancy, 
presented strong claims for aid.’ . . 7 ” 

“In this new field there was a demand for all his talents and all his zeal. 
He was a member of the choir; he was chosen superintendent of the Sabbath 
School and was very efficient in that capacity; he was on the business-com- 
mittees both of the church and the society, and assisted in compiling their 
manual and laws; he was accustomed to visit the poor, to hold meetings in 
halls and in private houses, and in every way to labor for the kingdom of 
Christ. A gentleman of Boston, who was associated with Mr. Hale in the 
Union Church from its organization to the time of his leaving the city, says of 
him, ‘He was one of the most active and efficient members of the church— 
always present at our public and private meetings—always ready to lead in 
our devotions and instruct us by his exhortations—unwearied in his labors on 
our several committees, for visiting families—examining candidates for admis- 
sion to the church—and conducting our church music. Of his labors as su- 
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pace of the Sabbath School I can not speak from personal knowledge, 
aving had the charge of another school. We admired him for the ability 
with which he presented truth in his addresses in our meetings, and for the 
clearness and soundness of his judgment in matters of business. In the lan- 
guage of our pastor, he was a ‘strong man arined.’ He was noble and gen- 
tlemanly in his deportment—upright and honorable in his dealings. He was 
warm-hearted and generous as a friend—humble and devoted as a Cliristian, 
No Christian brother ever called forth more fully my confidence and my love, 
None ever laid upon me such heavy obligations of gratitude by his deeds of 
kindness and princely generosity.’ ”—pp. 30, 40. 

Though the chief sphere of Mr. Hale’s public activity was 
the church, he acted a useful part as a citizen, with public spirit 
and zeal in behalf of good morals and measures of reform. He 
labored in various ways, and at length with success, to abate the 
nuisance of booths and liquor stands about the Common. He 
endeavored to prevent the desecration of the Sabbath. On these 
and kindred subjects he wrote occasional articles for the news- 
papers. A series of letters, addressed “to the Committee for 
erecting the Tremont Theater in Boston,” with the signature of 
“ A Father,” which he published in one of the daily papers, and 
which attracted much attention at the time, is republished in the 
volume before us. He was, for a time, a regular contributor to 
the Boston Recorder, and had. in fact, the editorial charge of its 
department of political affairs and of foreign and domestic intelli- 
gence. He advocated, and carried, in Faneuil Hall, at the ex- 
pense of much opposition, and even of attack and ridicule in the 
columns of the newspapers, a proposition to elect the inspectors 
of the public schools by wards, instead of by general ticket: a 
measure which ensured the election of some orthodox men, and 
weakened the control which Unitarian supremacy had exercised 
over the public schools. He was also active in bringing about 
“the change of the government of Boston from town to city,” 
and advoeated that measure in an able speech in Faneuil Hall. 

The following incident, narrated by Gerard Hallock, Esq., the 
surviving editor of the Journal of Commerce, in his * tribute to 
the memory of Mr. Hale,” which Mr. Thompson has appended 
to his memoir, illustrates the generous public spirit of Mr. Hale, 
and shows a link in the chain of Providence, by which he was 
at length connected with Mr. Hallock in the charge of the paper, 
which they conducted so ably for many years. 

“The circumstances,’ says Mr. Hallock, ‘which brought Mr. Hale and 
myself into connection with each other, as joint editors and proprietors of this 

aper, are a little remarkable. I became acquainted with him in Boston in 
823. He was then in prosperous business as a merchant; I was a stranger, 
comparatively very young, without pecuniary resources, yet resolved, if a few 
hundred dollars could be loaned me, to establish a weekly paper there, for 
which there appeared to be an opening. Scarcely had I made known my ob- 
ject, plan, and wants, when the money was handed me by David Hale, who 
ad collected it from a few friends, himself included, with the condition that] 


should ‘return it when convenient.’ In a little more than a year I did return 
it, with interest.’”—pp. 41, 42. 
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The important position of associate editor, and joint proprietor, 
of the Journal of Commerce, Mr. Hale occupied nearly twenty-two 
years. ‘That paper originated in a true regard for the interests of 
morality and religion. The plan (which we believe has been 
faithfully carried out) was to have “a first rate commercial 
paper,” without the customary violation of the Sabbath by labor, 
in the office, or in the collection of news, or in any way, during 
its sacred hours; without any participation in the gain of those 
fashionable vices which sap the foundations of morality and reli- 
gion; and with the habit of plain speaking against moral delin- 
quencies. It was established by the princely liberality of Mr. 
Arthur Tappan; who, after expending upon it during the first 
year thirty thousand dollars, relinquished it to his brother, Mr. 
Lewis ‘Tappan, who, in a few months, made an arrangement by 
which Mr. Hale and Mr. Gerard Hallock became its editors and 
joint proprietors. 

The character of Mr. Hale as an editor, we will give in the 
words of his biographer, Mr. Thompson, and of Mr. Hallock, his 
associate. ‘The first paragraph is by Mr. ‘Thompson, and the sec- 
ond by Mr. Hallock. 


“Although it was expected that Mr. Hale would devote himself rather to 
the commercial and business department of the paper, than to the departments 
of literature and politics, yet neither his thoughts nor his pen could be idle, 
and by the vigor and pertinence of his articles upon a great variety of sub- 
jects, he soon proved himself to be one of the ablest editors in the Union. 
Self-taught as he was in every thing beyond the rudiments of education, un- 
skilled in the rhetoric of the schools, he yet wrote with a precision, a correct- 
ness, and force of language, to which few attain, Elegance of composition 
he never attempted; but his words ‘fitly spoken’ were sometimes ‘like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver” Ie always expressed himself clearly, concisely, 
forcibly ; and sometimes with that nice discrimination, both in words and ideas, 
which indicates the true philosopher. When we consider that he had no edi- 
torial sanctum ; that his articles were written—not in a quiet study at home— 
nor in a private office accessible only by tortuous staircases and labyrinth 
passages, and guarded by spring-locks against all who could not give the 
magic *Sesame’—but in the business office of the Journal, of late years on 
the corner of Wail and Water streets, at a desk directly facing two doors, 
amid the rumbling of carts, the cries of street venders, the hum of conversa- 
tion, the receiving and disbursing of money, and incessant interruptions from 
calls and questions requiring his personal attention—when we consider that 
his articles were written by snatches, in such a position, and were often sent 
to the compositor without revision, we are filled with astonishment at their ex- 
cellence both of thought and style, and at the power of abstraction and of 
self-government which must have been acquired in order to produce such com- 
positions in circumstances so unpropitious.”—pp. 51, 52. 


“T own that at this time I did not appreciate, nor fully know, the strength 
of his intellectual powers; nor did either of us dream that he would ever take 
the stand which he has taken, as one of the ablest editors in the Union. I 
only expected to receive occasional aid from his pen, and that not of the high- 
est order: but in point of fact, while he made his own (the commercial) de- 
partment of the paper all that could be desired, he became a most efficient 
coadjutor in the editorial department proper. For vigor of conception, force 
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of reasoning, and aptness of illustration, some of his articles would not suffer 
in comparison with the leading editorials of the London Times. Langua 
he did not study, having had but a common school education in his youth,— 
yet by long practice, he acquired a facility of expression which many of the 
best scholars are not able tocommand. Thoughts he never lacked. They 
flowed faster than his pen could indite them.”—pp. 138, 139. 


In New York, as in Boston, notwithstanding the increased 
pressure of his business, Mr. Hale uniformly gave his chief in- 
terest, and proper attention, to the affairs of religion. When 
he came to New York he had no particular preference for the 
Congregational over the Presbyterian polity. But his experience of 
the latter for a few years resulted in a thorough investigation of 
the subject, and a very decided and active choice of the former. 
After being connected, chiefly on account of the change of his 
residence in the city, with several Presbyterian churches, with a 
growing dissatisfaction at what he deemed the too free exercise 
of official prerogatives, and the too limited liberty of the brother- 
hood, he joined, in the year 1837, a Congregational church, wor- 
shiping in the Broadway Tabernacle, which soon formed a union 
with the Dey street Presbyterian church. The united church, 
which was, by agreement, of a modified Presbyterian type, soon 
settled Rev. Joel Parker as its pastor, and was harmonious and 
prosperous for several months thereafter, until some disciplinary 
action by the session, deemed by some very arbitrary, created dis- 
satisfaction. ‘The circumstances, which constitute quite an im- 
portant link in Mr. Hale’s history, and indeed in the ecclesiastical 
history of New York and its vicinity, if not of the whole coun- 
try west of New England, are thus briefly narrated by Mr. Hale’s 
biographer. 


“ An anti-slavery society was about to be formed in the Tabernacle Church. 
The session being opposed to the movement, cautioned the church against it 
This produced much excitement among the friends of the society, one of 
whom, in particular, Mr. Lewis Tappan, then a member of the church, pub- 
licly denounced the course of the session as arbitrary, and insisted upon the 
right of forming such a society. At length Mr. Tappan was cited before the 

session as a disturber of the peace of the chure h, and a slanderer of its offi- 
cers; but without being tried on the original charges, he was condemned for 
contumacy, and suspended from church privileges. From this sentence he 
appealed to the higher judicatories of the Presbyterian Church, and the decis- 
ion of the session was finally reversed by the General Assembly. One great 
point in controversy was the right of Mr. Tappan to employ a reporter to at- 
tend on his trial before the session, and take notes of whatever should trans- 
pire. This right the session denied. 

“Mr. Hale, with his ardent love of liberty of thought and speech, and above 
all, liberty of Christian action, and with some personal experience of ecclesi- 
astical dictation, could not remain an indifferent spectator of such an affair. 
He had no sympathy with Mr. Tappan’s anti-slavery opinions or measures, 
and was not then on very friendly terms with Mr. Tappan himself. But he 
felt that great principles were involved in the trial, and that Mr. Tappan was 
wronged ‘and oppressed by the session. After expostulating with the elders in 
vain, he availed himself of the provision in the articles of agreement between 
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the united churches for occasional meetings of the whole church for business, 
and had a church meeting called by public notice ‘ for the prayerful considera- 
tion of a case of discipline.’ ”—pp. 63, 64. 


At this meeting Mr. Hale made an extended speech, which (as 
the church voted to admit a reporter, who took notes of all the 
proceedings) has been preserved, and is given in the volume be- 
fore us. Jt manifests a thorough knowledge of important prin- 
ciples of Christian liberty and church government, and a manly, 
bold and yet fraternal spirit. At the conclusion, he proposed that 
the following should be added to the permanent rules of the 
church. 


“1. In the discipline of this church no member shall be obliged to make 
his defense before any judicatory other than the session of this church, and 
any member tried by the session shall have the right of appeal to the whole 
body of his brethren assembled in church meeting. 

“2. The first church prayer-meeting in each season of the year shall be a 
business meeting, at which any member of the church may introduce any 
proposition which he deems proper, and meetings for business shall be held at 
any other time by direction of a majority of the members present at any 
weekly prayer-meeting ; but such meetings, other than at the commencement 
of each season, shall be notified on the Sabbath preceding their occurrence. 
The covenant, or confession of the church, or its permanent rules may not be 
changed, except at a meeting specially notified for important business, 

“3, At the annual meeting in April, a charch clerk shal] be chosen who 
shall record all the resolutions and other proceedings of the church in a book, 
which book shall always be accessible to any member of the church during 
ordinary business hours. ° . - n ° 

“After a protracted and animated discussion, the Moderator put the ques- 
tion on the resolutions submitted by Mr. Hale, and declared the vote by voices 
to be in the negative. The result was doubted and a count loudly called for, 
but the Moderator did not notice the call, and so the meeting was immediately 
adjourned. |” —pp. 77, 78. 


The result of these and subsequent discussions and measures, 
is thus described in the volume before us. 


“The effect of this discussion on the mind of Mr. Hale was to increase his 
jealousy of official prerogatives in a church, and his love for the free ecclesi- 
astical institutions of New England. He began to study more attentively the 
Word of God, with reference to the radimental principles of church polity 
therein contained. Thus the providence of God was preparing him to be, as 
it were, the parent of a new movement in the religious affairs of New York, 
and in the midst of ecclesiastical systems so long established here as to claim 
asort of prescriptive right to the soil, to introduce successfully that simple 
and efficient system of church polity which has existed in New England from 
its first settlement, which is believed to have been substantially the system of 
the primitive churches, and which best secures Christian liberty and best de- 
velops Christian character. For such a movement there was needed a leader 
who could confront jealousy and bear the opposition even of brethren,—who 
should be able to defend the cause which he espoused,—one who could go 
forward, if need be, alone, and in face of a virtual excommunication from 
Christian fellowship, to do what he felt to be important for the interests of 
truth and of Christ’s kingdom.”—pp. 95, 96. 
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One very important result of the proceedings thus sketched, 
was Mr. Hale’s purchase of the Broadway Tabernacle, and the 
formation therein of a pure and flourishing Congregational church, 
This transaction is thus described by Mr. Hallock. 


“This purchase was made in the year 1840. Property and credit were at 
the lowest ebb. Money was worth two per cent. a month. Rich men felt 
poor, and the poor men felt like beggars. In such a state of things it was 
announced that the Tabernacle was about to be sold under a foreclosure, It 
had been occupied as a Presbyterian church, and a pure Gospel had been 

reached there. It was now liable te fall into the hands of errorists, of one 

ind or another, and in that case, instead of being what it had been, and was 
intended to be, it would become a grand center of mischief. Various efforts 
were made among the good people of the Presbyterian denomination to raise 
the necessary funds, but without success. At length David Hale came to me, 
and inquired if I had any objection to Ais buying the Tabernacle. I was as- 
tounded at the suggestion, knowing that he really had no money to spare, and 
that all the receipts of the firm would be required for a considerable time for the 
payment of debts; yet | gave my consent. I however remarked to him that his 
motives would be misconstrued,—that it would be said he was speculating in 
churches, and all that,—and I would advise him, on the spot, to place the mat- 
ter in such a shape that under no circumstances could he realize more than 
seven per cent. on the money invested. He approved of my suggestion, and 
governed himself accordingly. He might have made $15,000 or $20,000 out 
of the transaction, and he fully believed so at the time; but instead of this, 
he raised money wherever he could obtain it, either from his own resources, 
the good will of personal friends, or friends of the cause, and then loaned it 
to the society at seven percent. Such was the effect of the operation, though 
in form he was the purchaser and owner of the property. But this is not all. 
For several years after the purchase, he had the sole management of the 
building, renting it from day to day, and evening to evening, as he had oppor- 
tunity, for public purposes, receiving pay for the same, and in various ways 
expending time and labor about it,—tor no part of which has he ever received 
or desired to receive a single cent for his own benefit. Every doilar realized 
from such meetings, or from the building ip any way, has been applied toward 
the extinction of indebtedness upon the property, the payment of interest, Kc. 
The result of the matter is, that a considerable portion of the cost of the edi- 
fice has been extinguished by its own earnings. It is now the property of the 
society worshiping in it, at a cost not equal to half its value; and the only pe- 
cuniary advantage that Mr. Hale has ever derived from it, is, that he has been 
largely out of pocket on account of the purchase, and still is, to the extent of 
#4000 or $5000, which, however, we understand, is about to be paid to his heirs. 

“ Take it all in all, the purchase of the Tabernacle ought to be regarded as 
the crowning act of his life. For not only was it one of the most liberal acts 
(considering the pecuniary circumstances of the purchaser at the time) to be 
found in the annals of benevolence, but it was a parent act, of which the off- 
spring have already risen, in goodly numbers, both in this city and Brooklyn 
Since the purchase of the Tabernacle, and by a process easily traced back to 
that event, not less than ten or eleven Congregational churches have been or- 
ganized in the two cities, most of which are large and flourishing, and provi- 
ded with pastors of distinguished talents and piety.”—pp. 140, 141. 


The liberality of Mr. Hale is worthy of special mention. His 
partner testifies, that, when he had money, he freely laid it on 
the altar of Christ; and that he often said that the most he want- 
ed money for was to give it away. On this point, we quote the 
following statement from the memoir. 
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“From the beginning of his Christian life, Mr. Hale was distinguished for 
liberality. In Boston, when his means were limited, he gave hundreds of dol- 
lars to benevolent objects, and when afterwards in this city his income in- 
creased, his contributions increased, as they should, in a higher ratio, unti] he 
gave away thousands annually, and in the aggregate tens of thousands, to 

various objects of Christian benevolence. 

“Of late years Mr. Hale’s contributions were turned very much into the 
channel of Congregational enterprises. This was not owing to mere sectarian 
feeling. As we have seen, Congregationalism was with him a matter of pri 
- He did not value it as an ism, but as an embodiment of the free Spiri 

the Gospel, as the best system of church organization for all the practical 
ends of such organization. Theretore he contributed his money most freely 
where the principles of the Puritans would be honored. But besides this, he 
was of opinion that Christians who had the means of doing good or a large 
seale should have specific objects under their care, as for instance that one 
should sustain a college, another a church, a third a missionary, &c., and so 
he looked after interests which others were apt to overlook. I can not ascer- 
tain how much he contributed towards Congregational objects. He gave 
thousands of dollars to individual churches in this city and m Brooklyn, and 
sometimes assumed very heavy responsibilities for a new church enterprise. 
He gave large sums of money to feeble churches or new organizations in 
Western New York, and in regions farther west. He usually supported from 
his own: purse one or more missionaries at the West; at one time three, at an 
* salary of 8500. The establishment of a Congregational church in 
Detroit would not have been attempted but for him. When the brethren who 
contemplated forming that church felt that they were too few and feeble for 
such an undertaking, Mr. Hale pledged himself to pay the salary of the pastor 
(8600 per anntm) for two years, while at the same time he supported a mis- 
sionary evangelist among the feeble churches of Michigan, Says the late 
pastor of the church in Detroit, ‘ Two thousand dollars came from him to me 
and through my hands to sustain the cause in Michigan.’ ”—pp. 118, 11, 120. 


Did our limits permit, we would gladly transfer to our pages 
the description which his biographer has given, with clearness 
and fidelity, and we doubt not with impartiality and truth, of the 
prominent features of Mr. Hale’s character. We must content 
ourselves with a single paragraph; which we select, because it 
sets forth an example worthy of imitation by all who have any 
thing to do in ecclesiastical affairs. After describing Mr. Hale’s 
devotion to the idea of duty—a devotion, which, if occasion 
offered, would have made him an unflinching martyr—his frank- 
uess, his integrity, his aversion to stratagem and trick and ma- 
n@uvering, his firmness and decision, Mr. ‘Thompson observes : 


“Mr. Hale’s conclusions upon moral subjects seemed at times to be formed 
intuitively. Especially was this true where great principles were involved. 
There were certain principles of moral science, ecclesiastical pouty, and po- 
litieal economy, which he had weighed and settled, Some of were 
original in the sense of having been thought out by and for himself; all of 
them had been made his own by being subjected to the rigid analysis of his 
own mind, His principles were fixed, and he usually made up his mind 

y and decidedly; and when his mind was made up in view of truth 
and duty, who or what could change him? Opposition could not turn him; 
neither obloquy nor entreaty could induce him to retract. And yet with all 
this decision and firmness, which, in the view of some, amounted even to ob- 
stinacy, there was one principle to which, as a Congregationalist, he faithfully 

Vox. VIII. 18 
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adhered ; 9 ae ape re nngyy > pteahoenppe nin ion of the majority. This he 
invariably did with good grace. He never attem to form a party in the 
church, or to make others uncomfortable by constant irritation. 1 have seen 
him laugh heartily at being conquered ina fair debate. He could not be 
driven from his principles, but he would cease to drive them, when he found 
that the case was fairly decided against him. Hence he made no diffienlty in 
the church. In the present Tabernacle Church, he had no occasion to contend 
for the right of speech, and he respected the rights of others. In debate he 
was always calm and cheerful. The perfect self-control which enabled him 
when assaulted in the Exchange to refrain from blows or anger, and when spit 
upon by an excited politician, on board a steamboat, calmly to wipe his face 
with his handkerchief, remarking only that it was “a dirty trick,”—that com- 
plete self-possession to which he had attained, made him at once a formidable 
and an agreeable opponent in an argument. He would not betray anger in 
debate even under strong provocation, but would endeavor to allay excitement 
in others; and even when he found that his own views were likely to prevail, 
if the minority was large, and the propcsed measare likely to noes den ill feel- 
ing, he would not press it to a decision, but would ask a postponement for the 
tobe of friendly conference, or would endeavor to harmonize the parties on 
some common basis. His influence on the church in this respect was eminently 
happy.”—pp. 122, 123, 124. 


A very pleasing view is given iu this memoir of Mr. Hale in 
his domestic relations, as a Christian father, son and husband. 
We will give a single illustration. In 1846, he received a severe 
blow by the death of a daughter, Mrs. Lydia Devan, whom he 
tenderly loved, and whom two years before he had given up, 
with a joyful resignation, and a grateful sense of the honor thus 
conferred by Christ upon him, to the missionary work in China. 
The intelligence of this event reached New York on the day of 
the weekly prayer-meeting of the Tabernacle Church. At that 
meeting, Mr. Hale was in his place, the object of regard and sym- 
pathy to all present. His bereavement, though not formally 
mentioned, affected the selection of the hymn, and gave direction 
to the remarks of the pastor. 


“Scarcely were these remarks finished when Mr. Hale rose and said, ‘I 
suppose you hardly expect me to s to-night, and yet I know not whyl 
should not speak to-night if ever. 1 can not mourn for my daughter (and here 
his utterance choked)—I bless God that He gave me such a daughter, and that 
He inclined her to go and serve Him among the heathen; and now that He 
has taken her to Himself, shall I mourn? How different are my feelings from 
those of a parent whose son has fallen on a Mexican battle-field! I might 
have reason to mourn if a child of mine had died in such a war as that in 
which we are engaged against a weak, half-civilized, sister nation. But now 
[ have no tears to shed. Much as I love my children, I can not a 
to have them around me—to dandle them always upon my knee; nor do I de- 
sire to; I have something else to do, and I trust they have also. [ have con- 
secrated them to God, and have endeavored to train them for usefulness, and 
now if Christ honors ore of them with a call to serve Him any where in His 
kingdom, shall I object and complain? No; I will rejoice at it. We 
not to talk of such things as a sacrifice, and make an ado about parting with 
our children for Christ. I say to these young converts (it was a season of re- 
vival) if any of you shall go to serve Him among the heathen, I'll help you 
with my prayers, I'll help you with my money, but / won't shed a tear ; I'll re- 
joice over it.’ "—pp. 110, 111. 
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Mr. Hale’s active usefulness was terminated very suddenly and 
unexpectedly on the Lith of June, 1848, by an attack of paraly- 
sis. His strong constitution soon rallied for a time, and he was 
able to journey for his health ; but after a few months another 
disease supervened, and terminated his life on the 20th of Janu- 
ary, 1849. He died, not only resigned to the Divine will which 
dictated his disease, but desirous to depart, commending his soul 
to his Savior, and his children to that faith in Jesus by which he 
had been ruled in life and was supported in death. 


A large part of the volume before us, 376 pages out of 520, is 
occupied by “Selections from the Miscellaneous Writings” of 
Mr. Hale. These are characterized by profound thought, and 
directness and vigor of language ; and, being for the most part on 
subjects of deep and lasting interest, are well worthy of being 
taken from the neglected aud almost forgotten files of daily and 
weekly journals, in which the chief portion of them were pub- 
lished, and put forth in this accessible and permanent form. In 
making these selections from Mr. Hale’s writings, the editor in- 
forms us that he has excluded political subjects, on which, espe- 
pecially that of free trade, Mr. Hale wrote much, and with great 
ability, and has limited himself mainly to topics of a moral and 
religious nature. ‘The most important subjects treated in the se- 
lections which have been made, are the theater, permanent funds, 
colonization and abolition, church polity and ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, Romanism and collateral topics, and the Mexican war. 

His “letters on the theater,” first published in Boston in 1826, 
are a judicious and forcible argument against that school of cor- 
ruption. His articles on permanent funds for religious, literary 
and charitable associations and institutions, contain many impor- 
tant principles, most of which have come to be generally adopted, 
and manifest much profound, and some crude, thinking. A spe- 
cimen of the latter may be seen in the following paragraph. 
“What reason is there in endowing a college, beyond the mere 
purchase of an establishment? Men in the ordinary pursuits of 
life must furnish themselves with shops and tools. If a company 
of educated men, with a shop and tools furnished to them without 
cost, can not earn their own living, they ought to starve.” (p. 172.) 
If Mr. Hale had known as much about the operations of a col- 
lege as he did about the management of the Journal of Com- 
merce, he would have known that a college, thorough in all the 
departments of academical discipline and learning, without en- 
dowmenis “beyond the mere purchase of an establishment,” 
beyond “a shop and tools,” can not be sustained, except by rais- 
ing the price of tuition beyond the ability of all but the sons of 
the rich ; he would have known, that such an education as a good 
college gives, can not be afforded at a price which can be paid by 
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the great body of those who now send their sonst ‘college, and 
whose sons are our best graduates, and the most u vful men in 
professional life, except by a college well endowed with funds; 
he would have known, that his plan would have made colleges 
—what he would most cordially have hated, and justly—aristo- 
cratic institutions. 

The collection and publication of Mr. Hale’s articles on “ Colo- 
‘nization and Abolition,” prove the impartiality of the compiler, 
but reflect no honor upon Mr. Hale. We ought to except, how- 
ever, those which advocate and defend, in a truly philanthropic 
spirit, the wise and benevolent plan of African colonization—a 
plan which has been brought (by whose fault we do not say) into 
an unnecessary and unnatural conflict with anti-slavery and abo- 
litionism. But those which treat of anti-slavery, of its men and 
its measures, we can not approve, but feel bound to censure. 
Indeed, how a man, who loved justice and human freedom as 
Mr. Hale did, could have had so little sympathy as he had with 
the ardent opposers of slavery and the advocates of emaucipation ; 
how a man, who was so strenuous and uncompromising an ad- 
vocate of free discussion as he was, could have frowned and 
sneered as he did at the discussion of the subject of emancipa- 
tion, and at liberty of speech in the American Board respecting 
its relations to slavery ; we do not understand. We must insist 
that his heart was not right on that subject. However, it ought 
to be borne in mind, that in this matter Mr. Hale was not alone, 
but was one among many good men, whom various causes con- 
spired to place in a false position on this subject of anti-slavery— 
a position, of which they will be more and more ashamed, we 
doubt not, in the light of future time, and especially of the fa- 
ture world. 

On the church, its nature, its polity and its relations, Mr. Hale 
wrote much, and, in the main, very profoundly, justly, scripturally 
and forcibly. ‘This part of the volume deserves high commenda- 
tion. We would gladly quote freely from it, but can not. We 
advise our readers to get the book. We would direct their atten- 
tion particularly to an article on “The true church of Christ ;” 
and to one on “the distinctive principles of Congregational 
Church polity.” We give the following specimens of his mode 
of dealing with such subjects as apostolical succession, and Chris- 
tian union. 


“When the venerable Lyman Beecher was a young man, returning on 4 
certain occasion to his native town in Connecticut, he fell into conversation 
by the roadside with an old neighbor, an Episcopalian, who had been mowing. 
‘Mr. Beecher,’ said the farmer, ‘I should like to ask you a question. Out 
clergy say that you are not ordained, and have no right to preach. I should 
be glad to know what you think about it.’ ‘Suppose, replied Dr. Beecher, 
* you had in the neighborhood a blacksmith, who said he could prove that he 
belonged to a regular line of blacksmiths which had come down al! the way 
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from St. Peter, but he made scythes that would not cut; and you liad another 
blacksmith, who said he could not see what descent from St. Peter had to do 
with making scythes, so long as ae | were well made, and this man made 

that would cut. Where would you go to get your scythes?— Why 
to the man who made scythes to cut, certainly,’ replied the farmer. ‘ Well,’ 
said Dr. Beecher, ‘that ministry which cuts is the ministry which Christ has au- 
thorized to preach.” Ina recent conversation on the same subject, Dr. Beecher 
gave his opinion by relating this story.”—p. 269, 

“We shall not go so far out of our proper course as to make a theological 
argument to prove how much is essential to Christian discipleship. The ‘ doc- 
trinal basis’ of the Alliance shows why they could not find the union which 
they sought. The sixth and shortest article discloses the mischief. Say the 
Alliance, ‘ The justification of the sinner is by faith alone.’ If this is so, then 
faith is the only essential, and all the other articles are extra-judicial, non- 
essentials, about which disciples may differ, and still be disciples. If we re- 
member right, this is very much as Christ preached, and laid the matter down 
himself. We can not recollect that he any where mentioned any one of the 
eight articles as essential to discipleship. * Wha’—wha’—wha’—what do you 

? stammer a thousand tongues; ‘that we must take in every man who says 
he has faith? Why, that would include Quakers, Czerski, and even Papists. 
Monstrous! Monstrous!!’ Well, monstrots as it is, you must, according to 
your own showing, gulp it down, if you wotld have Christian anion in its per- 
fectness. All the rest may be very great truths, and very necessary to be 
believed, in order to the most perfect Christian character, but you have made 
them all non-essential by your own great declaration, faith alone is the ground 
of justification.” —p. 340. 


The principles and claims of the Roman Catholic Chureh, Mr. 
Hale ably discussed, in the Journal of Commerce, and with a 
freedom and independence quite rare in our secular papers. His 
articles against Bishop Hughes’s project of sectarian schools, are 
just and forcible, and would, in the main, apply with equal force 
against the project of the Old School Presbyterians for sectarian 
or parochial schools. We quote, from an article on the Pilgrim 
Fathers in answer to an attack on them by the Freeman’s Journal 
(Roman Catholic), a brief specimen of the manner in which he 
dealt with the arguments of Bishop Hughes, 


“ Bishop Hughes, in the versatility of his genius, delivered a lecture two or 
years ago, in which he demonstrated, as he seemed to think, that Popery 
naturally tends to liberty and vivilization, and that if it had not always 
duced these results, it was owing to ‘accidents.’ The Reformation under Lu- 
ther he thought a great misfortune, as it interrupted the regular development 
of the blessings of Popery. The Bishop felt sure that the bombshells which 
were found in the Pope’s nest just at that time were the genuine eggs of the 
republican goose ; and that, if Luther had not scared her off, she would haye 
hatched out, in due time, a brood of liberty, religion, and literature. No mat- 
ter that whenever one of these eggs had really been hatched, there had burst 
out a thousand iron slugs and all sorts of murderous things,—that was only an 
accident. Republican eggs will sometimes hatch that way. At any rate, the 
Bishop proved to demonstration, that the most hideous despotism which ever 
crushed our race would have produced liberty, order, and virtue, if only it had 
been left alone.”—p. 387. 


Mr. Hale’s series of articles in opposition to the Mexican war 
Was written with truth and force, and in a manly, patriotic and 
Christian spirit. Would that all our political journals had had 
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the justice and ‘courage to take the same ground! We can quote 
only the introductory and closing paragraphs. 


“Thomas Jefferson has been ranked by the more religious part of the com- 
munity as an infidel. Yet some of his sayings are worthy of the highest place 
in the esteem of all good men. He could not have been the worst of infidels 
who said in reference to the slavery which then pervaded almost all the States, 
*I tremble for my country when I remember that God is just; and in reference 
te government, ‘that which is morally wrong can not be politically right’ 
This last declaration stands in high condemnation of that disregard of moral 
obligation which proclaims, ‘ All is fair in polities ;—‘ Our country right or 
wrong.’ According to Mr. Jefferson’s maxim, governments and political par- 
ties are bound by the same moral principles which bind individuals. This is 
the doctrine of the Bible, and must be the doctrine of all intelligent Christians 
and philanthropists. The opinion has been industriously inculeated, that a 
state of war puts an end to the common liberty of free discussion, suspends 
the law of morality, for the time, and binds every good citizen to unite with 
all his powers in support of the government of his country, whatever his pri- 
vate opinions may be of the rectitude or wisdom of its measures. But the 
opposite of this rust be true, upon the rule of Mr. Jefferson. War is so ter- 
rible a calamity that governments ought not to find it a protection against pub- 
lic scrutiny; on the contrary, governments ought to be restrained by the con- 
sciousness that if they allow themselves to be involved in war, they will be 
called upon to give ample reasons for so great an evil, and during the progress 
of the war, will be held to a rigorous scrutiny, lest under the influence of its 
= temptations, they adopt measures which are immoral. That in these 

ays a nition is at war, seems almost of necessity to imply a want of wisdom 

or sound morality. There was force in that declaration of a Senator who ex- 

claimed, ‘Of what value is your diplomacy, if it can not save us from war.’” 
478, 479. 

“Tn the midst of al] the dangers that surround us, there is but one clear way 
of either sound morality or sound policy. It is to come out of the difficulty 
by the same path through which we entered it. In short, to abandon the war; 
to call home our young men, and leave Mexico whole and entire to her own 
management, and ourselves to the full enjoyment of the boundless prosperity 
which Providence bestows upon us. The cry, .Vo more appropriations for the 
war, must go up from all parts of the nation. It is the only cry that can place 
us in safety. ‘To express opposition to the war, without declaring that the war 
is to be abandoned ; to oppose it, and still vote supplies for it, is only to sup- 
port the administration in carrying it on. No man in the nation would be 
more relieved than the President by seeing an end of the war. If I under- 
stand his feelings, he would have been happy if Congress had refused appro- 
priations at their last session. But no one dares to take the responsibility of 
recommending an abandonment of the war. What a disgrace it implies upon 
the Christianity of our country! The President recommended the war, and 
Congress, afraid of the people, voted it. He points out the means of carrying 
it on, and they vote the men and money through fear of the people. In my 
paguest, the President and Congress underrated the intelligence and morality 
of the people. Let the people speak, then, and undeceive their rulers. Let 
them know that they stand at the head of a nation, not of military rowdies, 
but of Christian men, full of the wisdom of peace and good will. At any rate, 
the tide must be turned by the people, and it can only be done by a bold and 
loud demand that the war should be abandoned. .Vo more appropriations for 
the war.—Come away,—Ler Mexico atrone!! must be canal through 
the land. Let no man call himself a friend of peace who is not willing to 
take this attitude. All other opinions are upon the whole in favor of war. 

“ But whatever my countrymen may please to do or say, I do not intend to 
live or die with any of the blood-stains of this war upon me. 

Davip Hate.”—pp. 491, 492. 
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We feel constrained to allude in conclusion to the political big- 
otry and intolerance, which were so abundantly illustrated in the 
treatment of Mr. Hale. We think that no one, who reads this 
memoir, or looks at any impartial account of Mr. Hale’s life, can 
doubt that he was an eminently good man. Yet, while he lived, 
he was looked upon with distrust and suspicion by not a few even 
among Christians. His motives were impeached, and his con- 
duct was misrepresented. Many men, and (we blush to say it) 
many in our evangelical churches, were wont to say that they 
had no confidence in either his integrity or his piety. He was 
ofien denounced both privately and publicly, and sometimes in 
violent language, as a knave and a hypocrite. His deeds and 
plans of self-denying and far seeing liberality were called acts 
and schemes of selfishness; and his uniform and manly Chris- 
tian profession and conduct were named hypocrisy. We remem- 
ber reading a paragraph in a leading political paper of New York, 
just after a presidential election, in which Mr. Hale was likened 
to one of the most brutal ruffians ever drawn by the pencil of 
Walter Scott. The writer censured, in very coarse terms, the 
conduct of the Journal of Commerce during the political struggle 
which had just ended, and remarked, that “the Dirk Hatteraick 
of the concern voted the loco-foco ticket!” 

Now why all this? Simply because Mr. Hale differed from 
_ these men on such difficult questions as those respecting the cur- 
rency and the tariff—questions, on both sides of which are some 
of the most thorough political philosophers, aud pure minded 
Christians, of whom this country can boast? 

The truth is, there is no bigotry or intolerance in this coun- 
try, even among the most narrow spirited of our religious secta- 
rians, to be compared with the bigotry and intolerance of the 
members of our political parties. We have no bigots who deserve 
to be mentioned in the same day with our political bigots. To 
belong to an opposite political party is thought by many to be 
= positive, that one can be neither pious, nor honest. We 

ve not infrequently heard even religious men say, that they 
could not believe that any intelligent democrat could be a Chris- 
tian! Now we think that the authors of such expressions, and 
those who were wont to use such language as we have referred 
to respecting Mr. Hale, would not offend a holy God more should 
they swear, or steal. And we feel constrained to call upon.all 
our readers, and especially our Christian readers, to look at the 
odiousness and sinfulness of such intolerance, as it appears in the 
light of this memoir. We call on them to look upon it, in the 
light of the fact, that within ten or fifteen years, political ques- 
tions and plans, on which parties were formed, have become “ ob- 
solete ideas,” and matters of no difference at all. We call on 
them to apply the principles of candor, justice and Christianity to 
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the subject of political differences, and to judye of those who 
disagree with them in political opinions and conduct with that 
fairness which sees things as they are, and that charity which 
“thinketh no evil.” 

The manner in which Mr. Thompson has performed the work 
committed to him, of preparing this volume, deserves our decided 
commendation. In narrating the events of Mr. Hale’s life, and 
in drawing his character, he has made a skillful and felicitous use 
of the materials which care and industry could collect; and we 
can not see that love for his friend has affected his impartiality. 
The collection of Mr. Hale’s writings, gathered by him, as a con- 
siderable portion of them were, in an examination of more than 
six thousand numbers of the Journal of Commerce, and identified 
as Mr. Hale’s by his inquiries of the associate editor, Mr. Hallock, 
must have cost far more time and labor than the preparation of 
the memoir. ‘T'he fact that Mr. Thompson has performed this 
laborious task, while attending to the duties of pastor of the 
Tabernacle Church and of associate editor of the Independent, 
is an illustration of how much work there is in some men. 


III I LID DLE LI LI O DLP IDOL - 


NOTE TO THE REVIEW OF DYER ON INSPI- 
RATION, 


We have received a communication of seventeen closely writ- 
ten pages from the Rev. Mr. Dyer, whose work on “the Plenary 
Inspiration of the Old and New Testaments,” was reviewed in 
the New Englander for November last. We are sorry to disap- 
point Mr. D.’s expectation, but while we freely acknowledge our 
obligation to correct any misquotation or other misrepresentation 
of an author’s statements or arguments, into which we may at 
any time be led, we can not admit that every author whose beok 
we review has a right to publish a review of his reviewer at our 
expense. Paper and printing are as costly to us as to Mr. D.; 
and we can not understand how we are under obligation to pub- 
lish and distribute his strictures on our review, avy more than he 
would have been under obligation to publish and distribute our 
strictures on his book. 

Oue statement, however, we are bound to make for his benefit, 
and we make it with the greatest pleasure. Mr. D. considers 
himself misrepresented, in that his book is criticised as if it had 
attempted to demoustrate the reality of inspiration. ‘ ‘This,” he 
tells us, “formed no part of the author’s plan. He did not pre- 
tend to it. He assumed in his work the genuineness, authen- 
ticity and inspiration of the Holy Book, and simply endeavored 
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to show that this inspiration is complete. Here is an essential 
difference ; and it is not a little surprising, to say the least, that 
the reviewer should have so entirely overlooked it and failed to 
regard it. Yet, he not only did this, but proceeded to speak of 
the work by a reference to his own theory which the author does 
not approve.” 

Cheerfully do we concede to Mr. Dyer the benefit of this ex- 
planation. His surprise “that the reviewer should have so en- 
tirely overlooked” the plan and desigu of the book, cau hardly be 
greater than our surprise at the information that the book does not 
attempt at all to prove the reality of the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, but is addressed to those who have no doubts on that sub- 
ject. We will not inquire whether the mistake in this instance 
is our fauit or that of the author. Nor will we raise the question 
how far the argument of the book is likely to be conclusive with 
those who admit that the Scriptures are divinely inspired, but 
are not ready to accept the doctrine of plenary inspiration as de- 
fined by Mr. Dyer. We leave the matter as it stands. 





OS 


LITERARY NOTICES. a 
History of Spanish Literature. By Groner Ticxnor. In three volumes. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1849. 

In giving merely a literary notice of so valuable a work, we think it proper 
to explain that it is our intention to make this department of the New Eng- 
lander, not, as heretotore, a Review of less important works, but a Record of 
the publication of the more important ones,—of such as we suppose our readers 
would be glad to have an account of. We propose to do no more than to give 
such information as to the subject-matter, the mode of treatment, the style, and 
the like, as will enable the reader who has not seen the particular work, to know 
at least with some degree of precision what it is. 

The Spanish character and of course the Spanish literature, are clearly dis- 
tinguished trom the character and the literature of every other nation of Europe. 
Both were formed under the pressure of that unremitted contest, which for more 
than seven hundred years the Spaniards carried on against their Moorish inva- 
ders. In that contest, Spain fought the battles of Christendom and conquered ; 
after a struggle unparalleled in history, the Mahometan religion and civiliza- 
tion were eradicated from western Europe. Hence, there grew up in the 
Spanish character for its most important element, a peculiar devotion to Chris- 
tianity, as an institution placed especially under the protection of the Spanish 
nation as its champion, to cherish it, to figit for it, to suffer for it. Along with 
this religious element there also grew up a knightly loyalty, which had its 
origin apparently in the same cause, in the glory which surrounded those of 
their kings, who were most successful against the infidel Moors. These influ- 
ences pervaded the nation, and have given, as we intimated, a peculiar form 
to Spanish literature. Mr. Ticknor has traced these influences in their wide- 
spread ramifications, and with philosophic accuracy; indeed, the view which 
he presents of them, constitutes one of the most interesting portions of the 
work, 

Vou. VIII. 19 
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In writing the history of the literature of any nation, one of the most diffi- 
cult things is, to arrange the mass of materials in a natural order so that the 
whole may be viewed as a single natural product of the national mind. For, in 
order to do this, there are needed, acomprehensive knowledge which shall easily 
grasp the whole, and a sagacious philosophy which shall distinctly separate 
the causes from their effects—the elementary principles from the products to 
which they give birth. Mr. Ticknor, we think, has been uncommonly success- 
ful in this respect; and, it is from their connection with the division of this 
history into periods, that we referred to the above mentioned elements of the 
Spanish character. 

Saragossa was recovered from the Moors in 1118, and the fatal battle of 
Tolosa was fought in 1212. It was between these two dates that the oldest 
document in the Spanish language is supposed to have been written, and the 
oldest national poem, “ The Poein of the Cid,” to have been composed. But 
the overthrow of the Moorish power was not completed till the conquest of 
Granada in 1491. Nearly contemporaneous with this, was the discovery of 
America. ‘These two events, together with the accession of Charles the Fifth, 
mark an important era in Spanish history.—Mr. Ticknor has done well in 
making this era the boundary of his first period, which extends from the first 
appearance of the present written language to the earliest part of the reign of 
the Emperor, Charles the Fifth, or trom the end of the twelfth to the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. 

This first period is the forming period of Spanish character and literature, 
Within this period, the influences of which we spoke, were originated and 
matured; the language received its tinal shape; the intellectual powers of the 
nation were developed and tried; and thus a sure preparation was made for 
the full-blown literature of the second period. ‘The second period embraces 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, extending from the accession of the 
Austrian family to its extinction. 

This second period opened with the most brilliant prospects for Spain. 
America had been discovered. The Indies were made accessible to commer- 
cial enterprise. Granada was taken. And in less than thirty years from this 
latter event, “ Charles the Fifth,” to use the words of Mr. Ticknor, “ who had 
inherited, not only Spain, but Napies, Sicily, and the Low Countries, and into 
whose treasury the untold wealth of the Indies was already beginning to pour, 
was elected Emperor of Germany, and undertook a career of foreign conquest 
such as had not been imagined since the days of Charlemagne. Success and 
glory seemed to wait for him as he advanced. In Europe, he extended his 
empire, till it checked the hated power of Islamism in Turkey ;—in Africa, he 
governed Tunis and overawed the whole coast of Barbary; in America, 
Cortez and Pizarro were his bloody lieutenants, and achieved for him con- 
quests more vast than were conceived in the dreams of Alexander; while, be- 
yond the wastes of the Pacitic, he stretched his discoveries to the Philippines 
and so completed the circuit of the globe.” The prospects for a corresponding 
development of literature were equally brilliant. The first fruits, in the pro- 
ductions of Cervantes, De Vega and Calderon, were equally glorious. But 
this hope of a universal empire of arms and of letters was not destined to be 
fulfilled. These first triumphs were unexpectediy checked. “The monk 
Luther was already become a counterpoise to the military master of so many 
kingdoms.” The Inquisition was already beginning to exert its baneful intl- 
ence over the freedom of the mind. ‘This second period, therefore, which in 
its opening exhibits the fairest productions of the national literature, closes 
with its decline. 

The third period extends from the accession of the Bourbon family, in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century to the invasion of Bonaparte, in the ear- 
lier part of the present century. This period marks the degeneracy of Span- 
ish literature, though the author seems unwilling to finish the history of a 
favorite literature, without catching at some faint hopes of its revival. 
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Having thus given the general division of the subject, which will point out 
its extent, we return to a more particular account of the first period. After 
referring to the oldest document in the Spanish language with an ascertained 
date—a confirmation by Alfonso the Seventh, in the year 1155, of a charter of 
regulations and privileges granted to the city of Avilés in Asturias—the au- 
thor gives an account of the earliest Spanish poem, “The Poem of the Cid,” 
which is followed by an account of three other poems, “The Book of Apollo- 
nius,” “The Life of our Lady, Saint Mary of Egypt,” and “The Adoration 
of the Three Holy Kings.” ‘These poems are all anonymous. The author 
next treats in their order of the earliest known writers. These are, Gonzalo, 
a secular priest belonging to the monastery of Saint Emilianus, and commonly 
called Berceo, from the place of his birth—flourished between 1220-1246,— 
Alfonso, the Wise—born 1221, died 1284—Juan Lorenzo Segura—fiourished 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century—Don Juan Manuel—born 1282, 
died 1347—Juan Ruiz, commonly called the Archpriest of Hita, contempo- 
rary with the last mentioned poet; and Rabbi Don Santob of the same period. 
Several anonymous poems are then enumerated and an account given of them, 
as belonging to this part of the fourteenth century, of which we will mention 
but one, “ The Dance of Death”—a favorite subject for both painting and po- 
etry in the Middle Ages. The last poet mentioned in this part of the work is 
Pedro Lopez de Ayala, who was born in 1332 and died in 1407. 

The author has now passed over somewhat more than two centuries, from a 
little before 1200 to a little after 1400, and in so doing has examined a consid- 
erable portion of the earliest Castilian literature. He has given an analysis 
of the most important works sufficiently minute for his purpose, and presented 
specimens of them in both prose and verse. 

But this literature sprang up at the Court. The authors of it were sove- 
reigns, or dignitaries nearly connected with them. But contemporaneous with 
this courtly literature, there was a popular literature, which at about this period 
began to appear more prominent in the country. The author, therefore, enters 
at this pot upon an examinition of this literature, which he treats of under 
four different classes: Ballads, Chronicles, Romances of Chivalry, and the 
Drama. These four classes compose what was generally most valued in 
Spanish literature during the latter part of the fourteenth, the whole of the 
fifteenth and much of the sixteenth century. The account of this popular lit- 
erature, which takes up nearly one half of the pages devoted to this period, is 
very interesting. 

We have already spoken of the peculiarities of the Spanish character as 
appearing in Spanish literature. The literature which we have thus far con- 
sidered is of purely native growth. But contemporaneous with this native 
literature, was a literature of foreign growth, and derived from two different 
sources, from Provence and from Italy. 

The two chapters in which the author treats of Provencal literature, have a 
peculiar charm. With brevity but entire perspicuity, he describes the origin 
and fate of this literature in Provence; thence follows it to its new home in 
Catalonia and Arragon; then with a not unnatural regret, laments its decay 
and final extinction. 

But the influence of Italian literature was much deeper and more lasting. 
This influence first became distinctly perceptible in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, in the early part of the reign of John the Second. At the 
Court of this prince there grew up a literature, modified by these foreign influ- 
ences, and which the author designates as the courtly literature in Castile. 
This literature continued to flourish throughout the fifteenth century during 
the reign of John the Second, and his children Henry the Fourth and Isabella, 
the Catholic—but in this period for a time exhausted itself. The account of 
this school of literature brings the author to the end of his first period. It is 
obvious from this rapid survey that the author is not less happy in the subor- 
dinate than in the grand divisions of his work; that having gone over the 
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whole ground, and critically distinguishing the various influences which were 
at work in this period, he has made the best possible arrangement of his 
materials. 

The survey which the author takes of the second period, fills nearly two 
thirds of the work, since it embraces an account of the most distinguished 
writers in the language. He first describes the contest which about this 
time sprang up between the foreign and native schools of literature, and traces 
it down to the triumph of the latter. This may be regarded as forming a sub- 
ordinate division, and the consideration of it brings him to the most brilliant 
era of Spanish literature, the era of Cervantes, De Vega, and Calderon. While 
the author follows a chronological order in speaking of the different writers, 
he also makes a division of the subject according to the forms in which 
the literature apvears. The principal forms are Dramatic Poetry, Narrative 
Poetry, and Lyric Poetry. The whole of the second volume is taken up with 
these topics, the greater part of it, however, with a very complete survey of 
the Spanish drama. The Spanish drama, as it is here presented, is certainly 
a phenomenon in literature, remarkable not less for the form which it assumed, 
than for the action and reaction constantly going on between the church and 
the theater. In the remaining chapters of this period, the author treats of 
Satirical Poetry, Epistolary, Elegiac, Pastoral, Epigrammatic, Didaetie and 
Descriptive; of Bailad poetry; of Romantic fiction: of Eloquence and Epis- 
tolary correspondence ; of Historical eomposition and of Didactic prose, 

It will not be necessary for us to speak minutely of the third period. 

To the body of the work is added an Appendix containing much that is 
valuable; among other things, a philological essay upon the origin of the 
Spanish language, a bibliographical account of the various editions, transla- 
tions, and imitations of Don Quixote, and several poems now first printed from 
the original manuscripts. In addition to all this, the work is furnished with a 
good index. We may also mention in this connection, that the volumes are 
well printed and on good paper. 

No one can read this work without perceiving the extensive and accurate 
scholarship of the writer. He has gone over the whole field: he has collected 
all the materials and made himself familiar with them. We must presume 
that there are not many mtive scholars, if there be any, who have a more 
complete acquaintance with Spanish literature. This complete knowledge of 
every part of the subject has kept tie author from a fault which has been 
found with Hallam’s History of Literature, that the latter has given an undue 
prominence to those authors and to these eras with which he was best ac- 
quainted. Mr. Ticknor, on the contrary, has with true artistic skill assigned 
to each part its proper place, and thus given a beautitul unity to the whole. 
Another very great excelienee in the composition of the work, is, that every 
part of it is equally well finished. There is nothing neglected, nothing slight- 
ingly done, The shortest note seems to be prepared as well as the author 
could do it. From beginning to end, every thing even the most minute, has 
received proper attention. The author has taken his own time to write the 
work and to print it; and this will appear to be no sinall merit, when we con- 
sider the incomplete state in which many valuable works are given to the 
public. The criticism of particular works is always fair and manly. There 
1s no affectation of profundity, nor any aim at philosophizings too attenuated 
to have a real existence. A high moral tone pervades the work. Spanish 
literature is in portions of it free and licentious, but the author has wisely 
judged that it was not needful to reproduce its licentiousness in another lan- 
guage. In treating of a literature which grew up under the influence and 
auspices of the Papal church, the author has come into contact with much that 
he could not do otherwise than condemn, but he has always condemned with 
eandor and philosophic calmness. The remarks on the reformation, the in- 
quisition, and the interference of the church with the drama, are the more 
iuapressive from the very caution which has been taken that they should be 
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strictly just. We have only to add, that the work is written throughout in a 

pure and classical style—in a style befitting a work that is to take and to hold 
rmanently a high rank in English literature. 

This work makes a real addition to the stores of knowledge contained in 
the English Janguage. It is not a rival of any existing work, for there is no 
other on the subject. It gives knowledge which the mere English scholar can 
not get elsewhere. Indeed, we do not believe there is to be fonnd so com- 
plete a history of Spanish literature in any language. And it should be re- 
marked that this knowledge is of great value. For, the history of the litera- 
ture of a nition is a reflection of its political history; and with respect to 
Spain. its history and its literature are peculiarly interesting and important, as 
developing the influences of the Papal religion under cireumstances the most 
favorable. No library of any considerable size can honorably be without this 
work. ‘ 

The Monuments of Egypt ; or, Egypt a Witness for the Bible. By Francis L. 
Hawks, D.D., LL.D.; with Notes of a Voyage up the Nile, by an Ameri- 
can. New York: Geo, P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. London: John Murray. 
1850. Svo, pp. 418. 

Tus volume treats upon a subject of great and very general interest. The 
recovery of the ancient Egyptian alphabet, which had been for so many ages 
lost to the world, is one of the most wonderful discoveries of human sagacity. 
The knowledge, which has also been recovered in consequence of this dis- 
covery, is not less remarkable. The history of several ancient nations had 
been more or less connected with the history of Egypt. Men of letters, there- 
fore, were erger to learn whether that which is now about to be read for the 
first time within the historic period from the records and monuments of Egypt, 
will recognize this connection and refer to the events which grew out of it. 
The Hebrew nation in purticular had had early intercourse with Egypt, and 
the christian scholar waited with impatient curiosity to see whether any of the 
circumstances of this intercourse which are mentioned in Scripture, are also 
recorded in this volume of contemporaneous history, which, after being locked 
up for ages, and therefore placed beyond the possibility of being corrupted, is 
at last to be unsealed. The time has not yet arrived to satisfy this curiosity 
in full, but still some things have been estublished. The monuments of Egypt 
do in several purticulars speak a language, now that they can speak at all, the 
same with the language of Scripture. Events and customs which are recorded 
in Scripture, are also recorded inthe Monuments. This coincidence furnishes 
a kind of evidence to the historic verity of the Seriptures, which is as satis- 
factory as the discovery of it was unexpected. 

It is the object of the present volume to point out some of the more import- 
ant and best established of these coincidences. Such a book was much 
needed, for the works of original authority on this subject are too expensive 
to be accessible to the community in general. It is of course a compilation, 
as Dr. Hawks chooses to call it, but a compilation in which the materials have 
been well digested in the author’s own mind, and which therefore reappear in 
the work as its original production—and we know not what more can be asked 
for in a compilation. 

The author in the first chapter enumerates the ancient writers who have 
written on Egypt—Manetho, Herodotus, Diodorus and Horavollo—and speaks 
of the earlier attempts made by the moderns, especially by Father Kircher, to 
decipher the hieroglyphics. In the next chapter he gives an account of the 
manner in which the hieroglyphics were discovered to be letters and the alpha- 
bet was made out. This account is written with great perspicuity, so that we 
are sure no reader will have any difficulty in understanding the explanation ; 
and, also, with fairness, the author being caretul to award due merit to all 
concerned in the discovery. The next chapter contains illustrations of the 
alphabet itself, and is written with equal clearness. Having the alphabet, the 
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reader next wishes to know what there is to be read. In the following chap- 
ter, therefore, the author describes the general appearance of Egyptian ruins, 
and speaks of their arts of design as exhibited in painting and sculpture. This 
interesting portion of the work explains why it is that we have been able to 
learn so much of the Egyptians merely from what is written in their tombs 
and monuments. These chapters are preparatory to the main design. But 
before coming to this, the author very properiy lays down the principles of 
evidence which should guide us in the investigation, and points out the nature 
of the conclusions which we are enabled to make by the application of them, 
This is one of the most important topics in the volume, and has been treated 
with sound judgment. Writers on the evidences of the Scriptures are apt to 
err in two opposite directions. Some are too hasty in attempting to explain 
away objections drawn from the supposed discoveries of some particular sci- 
ence, belore the science itself has been fully established, while others catch 
at evidence in favor of the Scriptures from a new source, before it has been 
fully explored. If this has not been the case with the present subject, it is 
because it has fallen into the hands of judicious men. For this reason we are 
glad that Dr. Hawks has prepared this work, and in so doing, we doubt not 
he has performed a good service in the cause of truth. 

The author in the remainder of his part of the volume, treats of the coin- 
cidences furnished by the monuments with events and circumstances in the 
History of Abraham, of Joseph, of the Bondage, of the Deliverance, and of the 
Wanderings, in as many consecutive chapters; and in the last chapter, of a 
most remarkable confirmation of the Scripture history of the invasion of Judea 
by Shishak, the king of Egypt, in the reign of Rehoboam. 

To give an example of the manner in which the author manages the subject, 
he first eliminates from the narrative concerning Abraham, the facts which are 
stated bearing on the points of his investigation, such as, that at the time 
Abraham went down into Egypt, it was a powerful nation, rich and civ- 
ilized; that its kings were known by the name of Pharaoh; that domestic ser- 
vitude then existed there; that Sarah was fair and used no covering or veil 
over her fice, and several others: and then inquires whether these facts are 
illustrated or incidentally confirmed by any evidence we possess relating to 
Egypt. 

But as Joseph spent most of his life in Egypt, we should naturally expect 
the account concerning him to be the one, the most fully confirmed. If it is 
not an account of real transactions with which the writer was familiar, our 

resent knowledge of Egyptian usages will enable us to detect the imposture ; 
bat if it is what it professes to be, we can authenticate it. For instance, Jo- 
seph was sold by his brethren to Arabian merchants, traveling with their 
spices, &c. to Egypt. Were Arabian caravans accustomed to go at that time 
into Egypt with merchandise ? Joseph was made overseer of Pharaoh’s house? 
Was such an officer a peculiar and characteristic feature of Egyptian life? 
Joseph in prison interprets the dream of the chief butler and baker. Were 
there officers of this kind and of high rank? These questions are easily an- 
swered in the affirmative. Pharaoh changes Joseph’s name into an Egyptian 
one and it is given in the narrative. Is this a genuine Egyptian name? Yes; 
Egyptian scholars recognize in it the Egyptian word, Psotomfeneh, the “ Sav- 
ior of the Age.” Pharaoh, the narrative says, married Joseph to Asenath. Is 
that a genuine Egyptian name? Yes; Champollion read it on an Egyptian 
relic in the cabinet of the French king, Charles X. 

But we can not follow the author farther. We remark in general, that the 
facts are cautiously adduced, the evidence carefully stated, and the conclu- 
sions judiciously drawn. We ought, however, to say, we think, that the por- 
tion of the volume nof written by Dr. Hawks,—* Notes of a Voyage up the 
Nile, by an American”—very much mars the unity of the plan, and is so far 
inferior in point of literary excellence and even of precise and distinct inform- 
ation, as to be quite misplaced. We are glad to learn that in the second 
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edition, which is now called for, it will be omitted, and its place supplied with 
farther illustrations by Dr. Hawks. We have only to siy in conclusion, 
that the volume is handsomely printed, and furnished with from forty to fifty 
useful engravings. We are gled to be able to recommend so useful und inter- 
esting a work to the notice of our readers. 


A Compendium of Ecclesiastical History. By Dr. Jouy C. L. Girsever, Con- 
sistorial Counselor and Ordinary Protessor of Theology, in Gottingen. From 
the fourth edition, revised and amended. Translated from the German, by 
Samvet Davipsos, LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Ecclesias- 
tical History in the Lancashire Independent College. Vols. I. and II. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1849. 

Tuts history has two peculiarities, which at the same time are very peculiar 
exceilences. The first is, that the text contains only a condensed but precise 
statement of the realities—the ascertained facts and opinions—of Ecclesias- 
tical History. The second is, that the realities in the text are in all cases 
sustained in the notes, by quotations from the original authorities. In the 
extent and minuteness of the quotations, we are reminded of Lardner, and in 
the precision of the text, of Bayle. As we are anxious to give our readers 
who may not have seen the work, a clear notion of what it is, we will go into 
some detail. We quote from the author his view of the object of ecclesiastical 
history. 

“The object of Ecclesiastical History is to present in historical Development 
the entire course through which the Christian church has passed, and the influ- 
ence which it has exerted upon other human relations, and to lay the founda- 
tion for a due estimate of it in all respects. As time consists of moments, 
so is history made up of circumstances connected together as cause and effect. 
Every condition of the church rests on a twofold relation. To its infernal rela- 
tions belongs, first of all, that religious faith, which forms its bond of union, 
both in its scientific development and life in the members ; next, the character 
of the public religious exercises ; and thirdly, the form of government. To the 
external relations of the church, belong ts diffusion and its relation to other 
associations, particularly to the state. Though these relations are not inde- 
pendent of one another, but are developed by constant mutual action, they ad- 
mit of a separate historical treatment. There arises, therefore, 

1. A history of the church’s external relations, viz. ; 

(1.) History of its spread and limitation. 
(2.) History of its relation to the state. 
2. A history of its internal relations, viz. ; 
(1.) History of the doctrines of the church. 
(a.) As an object of science, 
History of opinions, 
History of ethics, 
History of the theological sciences. 
(b.) As living and working in man, 
History of religious and moral life. 
(2.) History of ecclesiastical worship. 
(3.) History of the internal constitution of the charch.” 

But the historical representation of the facts requires also a division accord- 
ing to time. The author divides the history into Periods by means of Epochs. 
He makes four Periods; the first, extending to the time of Constantine, the 
first development of the church under external oppression; the second, to the 
beginning of the image controversies, the development of Christianity as the 
prevailing religion of the state ; the third, to the Reformation, the development 
of Papacy, prevailing over the state; the fourth, the development of Pro- 
testantism. 
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The first Period is divided into three divisions, the firet extending to the 
time of Hadrian, A. D., 117; the second, to Septimius Severus, 117-193; the 
third, of course, to Constantine, 163-324. Each Division is again divided into 
chapters, and has a special introduction. The introduction to the tirst division 
treats particularly of the religious and moral condition of the nations at the 
time of Christ’s birth and during the first century, under two heads—tie con- 
dition of the heathen nations, and the condition of the Jewish people. Then 
follow the chapters, which in the first division are three; the first, containing 
the life of Jesus: ‘he serwnd, the apostolic age to the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
the third, the age ot Join, from 70-117, Each chapter is divided into sections, 
Thus the first chapter has tive sections—the chronological data reiative to the 
life of Jesus—eariy history of Jesus—John the Baptist—public ministry and 
doctrines ot Jesus—alledged contemporary notices of Jesus, not in the New 
Testament. The formal division is carried no farther. But, then, each see- 
tion is substantially divided, for almost every sentence contains definite facts 
and opinions, each of which is authenticated by its proper proof in the notes— 
the author thus passes from the broad combination of facts which makes up 
the epoch to the individual moments of time, and the reader has before him 
both the synthesis and the analysis of the historic elements. We will take an 
exainple to illustrate this last particular, from Period first, Division first, Chap- 
ter 2d, Section 30, on the Constitution of the Church. “The new churches 
out of Palestine formed themselves after the pattern of the mother church in 
Jerusalem. Their presidents were the Elders (xpes3utepot, exioxonor,) officially 
of equal rank, although, in many churches, individuais among them had a per- 
sonul authority over the others.” We subjoin a part of the first note. “ That 
both appeilations are the same tollows from Acts xx, 17,28: Tit. i, 5,7: Phil. i, 1: 
1 Tim. iii, 1,8. Acknowledged by Hieronymus. Epist. *2, (al =5,) ad Ocea- 
num: Apud veteres iidem episcopi et presbyteri, quia ilud nomen dignitatis, 
hoc wtatis—idem ad Tit. 1,7. Idem est ergo presbyter, qui episcopus: et an- 
tequam diaboli instinctu studia in religione herent, et dicereter in populis: ego 
sum Pauli, ego Apollo, ego auteta Cephe, communi presoyterorum consilio 
ecclesi# gubernabantur.” But we must omit the remainder of this note, and 
the whoie of the next. 

But in addition tu these quotations there are very numerous references to 
assages which are not quoted. Besides, there is pretixed to the Periods, the 
Jivisions and the Chapters, an enumeration of the original sources of the 

facts, and of the important works upon the general subject, while in the notes, 
there is most abundant reference to the various works which treat of the par- 
ticular topic under review. 

The great advantage of this mode of writing ecclesiastical history is ob- 
vious. It enables the reader to become himself an original investigator. He 
has the evidence before him and can judge of the validity of the conclusion 
which is drawn froim it. It is very true that mere facts are not history, any 
more than a mere skeleton is a living man; but it is equally true that there 
can be no re-caliing of ancient times and manners to a new existence in the 
present by a inere act of the imagination. ' Broad generaiizations, picturesque 
descriptions, vivid portraiture of character, when founded on a sufficient sub- 
stratum of facts, are very well in their place, but witiout this support, they 
have neither the sanctity of history, nor the charta of fiction. But we ought 
not to intimate that this history contains only a mere detail of facts. There is 
a sober and sound philosophy pervading it, which connects these facts together, 
and the very precision with which they are expressed, gives a kind of reality 
to the statements. 

In regard to the execution of the work, we remark, that the field of knowl- 
edge which it surveys is immense; that the research in this field is precise 
and accurate and minute; that the selection of quotations and authorities, 
though they are almost innumerable, is peculiarly choice; that the divisions, 
by which this vast collection of materials is arranged into a consistent order, 
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is marked by sharp and weil-defined boundaries; that the facts are firmly 
grasped and distinctly stated; and finally, that over all there has presided a 
sound and impartial judgment. This is the very work, which, as we should 
suppose, every Christian scholar would wish to have in his library. We ought 
to add, that the translation has been made from the most recent edition, the 
earlier portions of the original having been re-written, and enlarged by the 
author, so as to make it almost a new work. 


— — —— — — — — — —  eeee> 


Mahomet and his Successors. By Wasuineron Irvine. In two volumes. Vol. I. 
New York: George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1850. 

Tue design of this work is fully set forth by the writer himself—* to digest 
into an easy, perspicuous and flowing narrative, the admitted facts concerning 
Mahomet, together with such legends and traditions as have been wrought 
into the whole system of oriental literature ; and at the same time to give such 
asummary of his faith as might be sufficient for the more general reader.” 
Mr. Irving has accomplished all that he undertook to do. The facts are judi- 
ciously selected, the legends and traditions carefully separated from the facts, 
and the articles of faith distinctly stated, while the whole is arranged in lucid 
order. It is not necessary to say that the volume is well written. But be- 
sides these merits, the reader wil] meet with an unobtrusive philosophy which, 
without any appearance of effort, seems to place things in their true light, and 
a fairness of judgment in determining the motives and designs of Mahomet, 
which on the one hand is far removed from the conceited affectation of hero- 
worship, and on the other, from those prejudices which can find nothing but 
designed imposture in all false religions. We might also recommend this 
work as a new contribution to the evidences of Christianity; for, it can not 
fail to leave the impression upon every candid mind—and the more powerfully 
because there is no prominence given to any such design—that the Christian 
religion stands apart from all other systems of religion, alone in its holiness, 
as the inspired revelation of God. 


———$—$—— — — — — — OOo 


The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith, including a variety of pieces 
now first collected. By James Prior, Fellow of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries; Member of the Royal Irish Academy; Author of the Life of Gold- 
smith, Life of Burke, ete. etc. In four volumes. Vol. I. New York: George 
P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1850. 


Mr. Putnam, after having favored the reading public with the biography 
of Oliver Goldsmith by Washington Irving,*—the biography of the most de- 
lightful writer in the English language by a writer not less delightful—pro- 
poses to make the connection between these authors still more intimate b 
publishing an edition of the miscellaneous works of Goldsmith, uniform with 
his edition of the works of Irving. No association could be more appropriate. 
These two writers, though different in many respects, agree in that which con- 
stitutes the charm of their writings, a genial humor, a pure humanity, and a 
graceful style. We have no readers, we are sure, who need any remarks from 
us upon the writings of Goldsmith; we have, therefore, only to inform them 
what they will find that is peculiar in this new edition. The present edition, 
then, is intended to embrace all his miscellaneous writings so far as they are 
known, not only all that is in the earlier edition, but all that has been col- 
lected by Prior and others. The present volume contains, first, the Bee, of 
which only eight numbers were issued from the press; secondly, the Essays, 


* Has not Mr. Irving killed off “ Uncle Contarine” too soon on page 75, since we 
read of him as still alive on page 102% We should hardly have noticed this, had 
We not been drawn on to read the book at a single sitting. 
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thirty-eight in the whole, of which fifteen were first collected and published 
in Prior’s edition; thirdly, An Inquiry into the present state of polite learning in 
Europe, two chapters of which are new; fourthly, Prefaces and Introductions, 
one half of which are new ;—the whole making a volume of five hundred and 
eighty-six pages. The volume is well printed, and the edition we think wil] 
become the standard one. 


The Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. A new Translation with historical 
Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. Tuomas M’Cris, Edinburgh. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 285 Broadway. 1850. pp. 392. 


In noticing a work so well known as the Provincial Letters, we do not think 
it necessary to do more than point out the merits of the present edition. 
There have been two translations of these letters into English, the one made 
at the time of their original publication in French, and the other in 1816. 
The present is the third translation. There seem to have been so great de- 
fects in each of the others, as to justify an attempt to give a more exact ver- 
sion and one written in a better style. A work so important as this, deserves 
the best possible translation. Mr. M’Crie has been very successful in his at- 
tempt, and we think no one who is acquainted with this translation, would 
think of using any other. It appears in a good English style, and is made 
from the best edition of the original. It is also furnished with useful notes, 

Besides the translation, Mr. M’Crie has prefixed a valuable historical Intro- 
duction of sixty-two pages. He first gives an account of the origin of the 
controversy between the Jesuits and the Jansenists—tracing it back to Augus- 
tine and the Pelagian controversy of the fifth century, through the discussions 
of the Thomists and Scotists in the middle ages. Then, beginning with the 
revival of the controversy by the Molinists and Jansenists, he brings down his 
review to the publication of the Provincia] Letters. In doing this, he has oc- 
casion to speak of the establishment of the Jesuits, and of their opponents, 
the Port-Royalists. In addition to this, he gives much useful information as 
to Pascal himself, the composition and publication of the letters, the various 
editions, and other literary matters of interest. In the conclusion, he makes a 
satisfactory refutation of certain attempts of modern writers to depreciate 
these letters—especially of Sir James Macintosh, who in his history of Eng- 
land, refers to a vindication of the Jesuits by a writer, whom it turns out Sir 
James could never have read, since the work to which he refers is on an en- 
tirely different subject. 

We think the republication of these letters is a good service rendered to 
literature and to Christianity. We hope they may be extensively circulated. 


———eeeeers 
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John Howard, and the Prison-World of Europe. From original and authentic 
documents. By Herpwortn Dixox. With an Introductory Essay by 
Ricsarp W. Dicxinsox, D.D.; slightly abridged. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers, No. 285 Broadway. 1850. pp. 401. 


Tere have been two Lives of Howard, previous to the present one. Nei- 
ther of them, however, seems to have been very meritorious. The materials 
which the present biographer has used will best appear from his own account 
of them. “He has carefully collected,” he says, “every document already 
printed—made, and caused to be made, numerous researches—conversed with 
persons who have preserved traditions and other memorials of this subject— 
travelled in his traces over a great number of prisons—examined parliament- 
ary and other records for such new facts as they might aflord—and, in conclu- 
sion, has consulted these several sources of information, and interpreted their 
answers by such light as his personal experience of the prison-world sug- 
gested to be needful.” This investigation has brought to light some new 
matter, and the materials for the biography of Howard are now collected. 
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Whether they are herein finally used, depends, as the writer says, on the ver- 
dict of the reader. We acknowledge we think the present is not the final use 
which will be made of these materials. This memoir has some defects. The 
author speaks of Howard too much as a man of great genius—which he cer- 
tainly was not, in the usual sense of the word—instead of presenting him as a 
bright example of what can be accomplished by decision of character directed 
by Christian benevolence. He also has failed fully to develope the Christian 
character of Howard as growing out of his faith in the doctrines of the Cross 
—a defect, however, partially remedied by the Introductory Essay. And 
finally, the book is written in an inflated, latinized style. But notwithstanding 
these defects, which we feel bound to mention, it is a most interesting book. 
The matter of it is of such a character that no one can begin to read, without 
finishing the work. The first chapter treats of the prison-world before the 
time of Howard. ‘The next three chapters speak of Howard’s early life. 
In 1773 Howard commenced his career of philanthropy—and from this time to 
his death, he was constantly employed in journeyings in England and on the 
continent for the inspection of prisons and lazarettoes. The remaining 
chapters of the work follow him in these journeyings, and are intensely 
interesting. 


A Copious and Critical English-Latin Lericon, founded on the German-Latin 
Dictionary of Dr. Charles Ernest Georges. By the Rev. Josern Esmonp 
Rippce, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, author of “ A complete Latin- 
English Dictionary,” &c., and the Rev. Tuomas Kercnever Arno xp, M.A.,, 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. First 
American edition, carefully revised, and containing a copious Dictionary of 
Proper Names from the best sources, by Caartes Antrnon, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 1849. 

Tue authors of this work say truly in their preface, that “it can hardly be 
said to have had any predecessor in its own kind.” The classical student in 
England and America, to whoin this would have been just the manual he 
needed, has heretofore had no better English-Latin lexicon than the meager 
ill-arranged work of Ainsworth. He has, it is true, been able to consult such 
excellent helps to writing Latin as Crombie’s Gymnasium, Dumesnil’s Syno- 
nymes, Robertson’s Phraseologia and other similar works, and, if familiar 
with the German language, to avail himself of the results of German industry 
and scholarship in this department of classical learning. But this course has 
generally involved much inconvenience or much labor—so much indeed as to 
constitute a serious obstacle in the way of those who wished to encourage the 
writing of Latin in our schools and colleges. Few learners know how to use 
advantageously the books named above, even if inclined to do so, and it has 

n necessary to use them, if they were used at all, as substitutes for a proper 

lish-Latin lexicon. 

he volume before us supplies the need which has been so long and so gen- 

erally felt. It is an ample work, its arrangement is excellent and it is reliable. 
It contains upwards of seven hundred and fifty closely printed octavo pages, 
which, by the help of a system of signs, abbreviations and references, are 
made to contain an unusual quantity of matter. Although it is smaller than 
either of the German works from which it is chiefly derived, yet a comparison 
will show that the editors have used both judgment and skill in reducing the 
book to a convenient size—judgment in omitting matter comparatively unim- 
portant to learners, and skiil in condensing without omitting. 

The names of the authors are in themselves no slight guarantee of the cor- 
rectness of the work. Mr. Riddle’s name has long been associated in the 
minds of scholars with Latin lexicograruy, nor could he well have had a better 
preparation for the laborious task which he has so largely shared in accom- 
plishing, than he found in translating the great Latin-German lexicon of 
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Scheller, and in his more recent lexicographical labors. Scarcely less can be 
said of the fitness of Mr. Arnold for this particular work. His occupations 
hitherto have been such as not only to make him sensible of the urgent need 
of a good English-Latin lexicon, but also to qualify him to assist in preparing 
one which should meet the existing demand. 

The work is based on that of Georges, but Kraft has been made to contrib- 
ute an important share, especially in the class of words and phrases which 
represent things peculiarly modern. Georges shrinks from making the Roman 
tongue speak of railroads and steam-engines. But with Kraft’s help, you 
might almost write the directors’ report to the stockholders of a railroad com- 
pany, and that too with a surprisingly near approach to classical Latinity, 
Besides the works named, the editors have incorporated in this lexicon what- 
ever they have found useful in Freund, Krebs, Hand, Doederlein, Bonnell and 
others. ‘That the work has cost them many years of labor, we readily believe, 
To make an English-Latin out of a German-Latin lexicon, is a much greater 
undertaking than one would at first suppose. It would be comparatively easy 
to translate a Latin-German lexicon. In the latter case, the order of the words 
is already settled. The progress of the translator from page to page is regu- 
lar. But in the other case there must be a new digest of the two languages— 
the English and the German—in respect to their correspondences. The meta- 
phorical uses of those words, which in their primary signification agree, are 
very diverse ; indeed, are rarely coincident. The difficulty alluded to is illus- 
treted on every page of the book before us. Take for instance, the word to 
cut. The translator, in preparing his English work, turns to the correspond- 
ing German word schneiden. A part of the article can be directly translated 
and appropriated. But he soon comes to such phrases as Gesichter schneiden, 
which in English means to make wry faces, Geld schneiden, equivalent to 

niam facere, and others, which from their signification in English must 
e placed in a new neighborhood in the English work. Again, the English 
work requires a group of phrases in the same article, which are scattered 
through the whole length of the German. ‘To cut a figure,’ ‘to cut one’s ac- 
quaintance,’ ‘to cut, i.e. to run,’ ‘to cut capers,’ ‘to cut one’s teeth,’ ‘to cut 
short,’ are phrases which bear no relation to the German schneiden. But we 
need not enlarge on the difficulties which the editors have had to encounter, 
especially as they have shown that these difficulties were not too great for 
them. They have made a very valuable and important contribution to classical 
literature. Long and frequent use can of course be the only test of its com- 
lete accuracy, but from the examination of its plan and execution which we 
ave been able to give it, we feel no hesitation in recommending it to the use 
of all who are teaching or learning the Latin language. 

Dr. Anthon, under whose superintendence the American edition has been 
issued, has anticipated the English editors in giving to the public a dic- 
tionary of Proper Names, in the form of an appendix to the lexicon, This 
is much more copious than the Geographical Appendix to Kraft’s German- 
Latin Lexicon, yet the latter might have been used to make the former still 
more complete than it is. It would have been especially appropriate and use- 
ful for learners if Dr. Anthon had prepared an introduction to his appendix, 
similar to that of Kraft, containing a statement of the principles in accordance 
with which vowels and terminations are changed in the transfer of proper 
names to and from the Latin form. As it is, however, it forms a valuable ad- 
dition to the English work. 





European Life and Manners ; in Familiar Letters to a Friend ; by Henry Cot- 
MAN, author of European Agriculture, &c. Second edition in two volumes. 
Boston: Charles C, Little and James Brown. 1549. 12mo, pp. 360, 414. 
Mr. Cotmay’s letters have become very popular and with good reason. No 

American has had more free access than he, to the interior of high life, espe- 
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cially in England. Palaces, town residences and country seats of the nobility, 
hunting grounds and all kinds of agricultural estates and improvements, were 
freely opened to his inspection. He was received on terms of confidence and 
intimacy, by domestic circles, into which few men from abroad, are permitted to 
penetrate. Few men have had an eye so quick to observe, and a pen so ready and 
so felicitous in describing what he observed. He wrote with the utmost famil- 
jarity to intimate friends at home. We do not approve of all the liberties taken 
in this volume with the privacies of domestic life, nor do we relish all the no- 
tices of some of the minutie, or rather trivialities on which he dwells with such 
freedom. The naivelé with which he expresses his astonishment at the luxury 
and comfort of high life in England, reminds one of the air of a countryman, 
passing through Broadway or Washington street, gazing at the signs and shop- 
windows. Certain familiarities of allusion occasionally occur, which offend 

d taste, if they do not offend good morals and good manners. But these 
letters as a whole, are invaluable, for they do more effectually than any other 
and all other books of travels, enable the American to comprehend something 
of high life in England, and on the continent. 


Lowell Lectures, on the application of Metaphysical and Ethical Science to the 
Evidences of Religion. Delivered before the Lowell Institute in Boston, in 
the winters of Inde-40. By Francis Bowex. Boston: Charles C. Little 
and James Brown. 124). Svo, pp. 465, 

Tus volume is well fitted to interest the earnest student in metaphysical 
and ethical science. Few volumes have appeared from an American author, 
that indicate so extensive reading with such accurate and discriminating 
thought, as this volume by Mr. Bowen. We are glad, that the gentleman, 
whose duty it is to appoint the subjects and the lecturers for the courses of 
popular lectures, by which Boston is so splendidly distinguished from the other 
cities of the world, does not disdain themes of an import like those of ethics 
and natural theology. We are quite certain also that Mr. Bowen was well 
entitled to be selected as a lecturer upon such topics. 

The Lectures as originally delivered, constituted two courses, the one pre- 
paratory to the other. The subjects are as follows: “The distinction between 

ysical and metaphysical science. This distinction applied to Philosophy and 

heology. ‘The Idea of Seif, or Personal Existence. ‘The Idea of Cause, and 
the nature of Causation. Fatalism and Free-will. The argument for Free- 
agency continued: Reasoning froui etlect to cause. All events in the material 
universe a proof of the presence and agency of God. Inferences from the 
general character of the phenomena of the Physical Universe. The argument 
from design.—Second Course: Characteristics of the Skepticism of our day, 

The human distinguished from the brufe mind. The principles of activity in 

human nature. The nature and functions of conscience. The nature of moral 

government. The contents of the moral law a revelation of the character of 
the Deity. The enforcement of the moral Jaw. The goodness of God. The 
origin of evil. The unity of God. The immortality of the soul can not be 
roved without the aid of revelation. The relation of a Natural to Revealed 
eligion. The nature of the evidence of a Revealed Religion.” These sub- 
jects are discussed in twenty-one Lectures—and with a knowledge of the 
subject, a studious and accurate acquaintance with the opinions of others, a 
thoroughness of discussion, and a clearness of style, which are rarely seen in 
combination. We can not criticise the opinions of the author. They are not 
inall cases our own opinions. We might notice also some defects in the 
handling of the topics, as not sufficiently illustrative and fervid, for the mis- 
cellaneous and popular audience for which these lectures were prepared. But 
we can say very honestly as we do very heartily, that this volume will take 
avery high rank, among American contributions to the metaphysical sci- 
ences. It does honor to its author, and to the memory of the distinguished 
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originator of the lectures at the Lowell Institute, as well as to its judicions 
director. But may we ask without impertinence and without offense, Why 
are the lectures of Dr. James Walker on similar themes, so long withheld from 
the public eye ? 


PLP L LAL AEP LEP 


The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the year 1850, 
Boston: Little & Brown. 12mo, pp. 342. 

Tars invaluable book of reference has reached its 21st volume, and is now 
regarded as indispensable, not merely for its accurate and copious astronomical 
knowledge, but also as a compend of ample information in genera] statistics, 
The fullest exhibition is here given of the office-holders, institutions, financial 
condition and expenses of each state in the Union, and of the officers and for- 
eign representatives of the general government. A copious and well digested 
exhibition of the condition of the kingdoms of Europe is found in the volume, 
and ready answers are given to the numerous questions, which Americans 
are prone to ask upon these subjects, but which they find it difficult to answer, 
The obituary notices for the year previous, and the chronicle of the most im- 
portant events, add greatly to the value of the work. The man who preserves 
the volumes of this work from year to year, will find that this chronicle of the 
successive years will by-and-by present to him vivid and distinct pictures of 
the events of absorbing interest which occupied his attention, and then gave 
way to the shadows of the succeeding hour. 


Is Christianity from God? or, A Manual of Bible evidence for the People. By 
Joun Cummine, D.D. With an Introduction by Hon. Tauropore FReiye- 
nuyseN. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1849. 18mo, pp. 276. 


Tarts book is divided into twelve chapters, with the following titles. Is the 
soul immaterial and immortal? Does Creation prove the existence of God? 
Is a revelation from God to man probable and necessary? Is the Bible genu- 
ine and authentic? Is the Bible inspired? (2 chapters.) General character- 
istics of the Bible. Is the Bible contradictory or inconsistent? (2 chapters.) 
Doctrinal difficulties. Texts cavilled at. Conclusion. An able work written 
upon the plan of this, and brought within a brief compass is greatly needed. 
There are times and those of not infrequent occurrence, when a pastor wishes 
to place such a manual in the hands of an inquiring or skeptical friend. So 
far as we have examined the volume, it seems better adapted to such a case, 
than any other which we remember to have seen. We do not believe in all 
its reasonings, but think that as a whole, it is successful in argument and 
felicitous in its arrangement and illustrations. 


4 System of Ancient and Mediaval Geography, for the use v Schools and Col- 
leges ; by Cuantes Anruon, LL.D., Prof. &c. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1850. 8vo, pp. 769. 


Tis seems to us one of the most valuable volumes which Prof. Anthon has 
offered to the public. It is designed to present a picture of the ancient 
world, as far as this world can be revived to a modern eye. Each country is 
separately treated, its physical features and divisions are fully detailed with 
the ancient and later names attached to each; then the products of the country 
are exhibited, and the historical epochs in their order of succession, and lastly, 
the various races that successively occupied its territory in whole or in part, 
are described in their origin and names. The book is no dry enumeration of 
names and facts now passed from the memory and the thoughts of men, but it 
is a most interesting transcript of the world which was, and is no longer. As 
a companion to the student of the classics, it is invaluable and ought to be 
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studied most thoroughly in the early part of the academical course. To the 
student of ancient history it is a work of great value. The work is founded 
on that of Cramer, with copious additions. It seems to be thoroughly meth- 
odized, and to be condensed and concise without being repulsive and dry. 


The Mercy Seat: Thoughts suggested by the Lord’s Prayer; by Garpiner 
Serine, D.D. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1850. 12mo, pp. 383. 


Tus volume consists of sixteen lectures or meditations on the various 
topics, which are suggested by the perusal in order of the several portions of 
the prayer of our Lord. They are less formal than sermons, and are better 
adapted for general reading. The thoughts are presented in a somewhat more 
natural and lively way, and the illustrations are more free and varied, than is 
usual in volumes prepared for devotional and meditative uses; and like every 
thing which comes from Dr. Spring, ure earnest and impressive. The volume 
is beautifully printed, and opens to us pages that are most attractive to the eye. 


Gospel Studies. By Avexanper Vinet, D.D. With an Introduction by Ros- 
ert Barrp, D.D. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1849, 12mo, pp. 373. 


Viner is now known by name and reputation to many of our readers, but he 
can not be known too familiarly. Asa scholar, a writer, and a Christian, he is 
the best of those writers of the evangelical school whose works have been trans- 
lated from the French. This volume is a collection of discourses on various 
religious topics. It exhibits him as a preacher, rather than as a pamphleteer 
or a philosopher. And yet we find on every page, striking and interesting 
tokens, that they are the words of a man of vigorous thought, of high culture, 
and of most thorough acquaintance with the anti-Christian principles and 
writings, that abound in Europe. For these reasons, and especially the last, 
they occupy a place, which few volumes of a religious cast, can either claim 
or occupy. 


Apostolic Baptism. Facts and evidences on the subjects and mode “f Christian 
Baptism. By C. Tayor, editor of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible; with 
thirteen engravings. New York: M.W. Dodd. 1850. 12mo, pp. 236. 


Tuts is a very curious book. It commences the argument in respect to 
baptism at the right starting point, and enforces it by reasoning of the most 
convincing character. It seeks to carry back the interpreter of the teachings 
of the Scriptures, to the time when the New ‘Testament was written, and to 
enable him to read the passages under circumstances, like those under which 
they were originally heard. The engravings, which are copies of the oldest 
representations of the administration of the rite of baptism, in pictures, sculp- 
tures, and mosaics, speak forcibly to the eye and the mind. 


——— — eee 


Pastoral Reminiscences. By Suerarn K. Korxrock. With an Introduction, by 
A. ALexanpeR, Prof. &c. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1849. 12mo, pp. 236, 
Tus work consists of several sketches, nine in all, of interesting and 

touching events, the like of which occur in the life of almost every pastor. 
Such narrations, if told to the life, furnish the most impressive commentary 
upon the value of the gospel, the terrible nature of sin, and the danger of 
irresolution and delay. There are fewer books of the kind than we should 
expect, and we doubt not that this will be welcomed, on account of the in- 
teresting nature of the topics, and the lively and affectionate manner in which 
they are treated. 
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The Histories of Caius Cornelius Tacitus; with Notes for Colleges. By W, 
S. Tyrer, Professor of Languages in Amherst College. New York: D, 
Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: Geo. 8. Appleton, 164 
Chestnut Street. 1849. pp. 453. 

Proressor Tyier shows himself in this edition of Tacitus to be mindful 
of the progress of classical criticism. He seems to have made a very good 
use of the best commentaries, and has put in the hands of the student a con- 
densed summary of them. 


Family Pictures from the Bible. By Mrs. Ex.et, author of the Women of the 
Revolution. New York: G.P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. London: Putnam's 
American Agency. 1840. 

Tue conception of this work is happy, and the execution successful. 


«1 Philosophical Essay on Credulity and Superstition ; and also on Animal Fas- 
cination or Charming. By Rurvus Buakeman, M.D. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., Broadway. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 1849. pp. 206. 
Tats volume contains a good deal of sound thought, but the style is so 

heavy, it is a laborious task to persevere in reading it through. 


Exercises in Greek Composition, adapted to the first Book of Xenophon’s Anaba- 
sis. By James R. Botse, Professor of Greek in Brown University. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: Geo, 8. 
Appleton, 164 Chestnut Street. 1849. pp. 185. 

We like the plan of this little volume very much, and cheerfully commend 
it to the attention of teachers. 


The Practical German Grammar ; or a natural method of learning to read, write 
and speak the German language. By Cuarces Eicnorn. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton, 164 Chestnut street. 
1850. pp. 284. 

Tuts is a good grammar, but we can not say it is any better than several 
others which are in use. 


Poems and Prose Writings. By Ricuarp Henry Dana. In two volumes. 
New York: Baker and Scribner. 1850. 
We do no more now than announce these volumes, hoping in our next num- 
ber to give a criticism of them. 


We are compelled to omit notices which had been prepared, of Major Rip- 
ley’s History of the Mexican War, published by Harper and Brothers ; of the 
valuable work of Dr. Hooker, “ Physician and Patient,” published by Baker 
and Scribner; and of “ Stanton’s Reformers,” published by Wiley. We have 
also on hand some other books, which will be noticed hereafter. 











